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Birkhead  Leaves  on  Far  Eastern  Survey  Trip 

Mr.  James  ''J,  Birkhead  of  the  Tobacco  Division^  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  left  January  1$  on  an  extended  trip  to  gather  information  on  tobacco 
oroduction  and  trade  in  the  Far  East.    He  e^qpects  to  visit  the  following 
countries: 


Pakistan 

India 

Burma 

Thailand 

Indochina 


Hong  Kong 
Philippines 
Indonesia 
Australia 
New  Zealand 


Mr.  Birkhead 's  observations  vdll  be  printed  in  a  series  of  Foreign  Agriculture 
circulars  after  his  return  in  April  of  this  year. 

Denmark  May  Liberalize  Ijnports  of  Dollar  Tobacco 

A  recent  press  release  by  the  Danish  Minister  of  Commerce  reported  a  list 
of  commodities  upon  which  dollar  restrictions  vdll  be  eased  considerably.  Among 
the  commodities  receiving  preliminary  consideration  was  unmanufactured  tobacco^ 
Final  action  is  expected  some  time  during  this  month. 
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Southern  Rhodesia's"^  Tobacco  Production  Sets  Record  in  19$k 

The  American  Consul  General  at  Salisbury  reports  that  195U  was  a  record 
year  for  flue-cured  tobacco.    Auction  sales  totaled  120.3  million  pounds  with 
a  value  of  53.5  million  dollars.    Increased  yields  per  acre  more  than  offset 
a  slightly  lower  average  price  as  shown  in  the  following  comparison  of  the 
past  five  years: 


Year 

',  Sold  at 
Auction 

!  Value  1/  ! 

Average 

Price 
Per  Pound  : 

Acres 
Planted 

Average 
Yield 
Per  Acre 

:  1,000 
Dounds  ' 

:  1,000 
!  dollars 

U.  S. 

cents 

!  1,000 
acres 

;  pounds 

1950 

1951  • 

1952  • 
1953 
195ii 

:  10U,216 

89,U7U  • 
'    96,578  ! 
1  105,152 
!  120,251 

i   ii5, 65U 
35,911 

!  U8,03li 
U8,U78 

:  53,5Ui 

:  U3.72 
:  a0.13 
:  U9.73 
:  U6.10 

i  hh.S3 

:  153 

:      168  ! 

:  189 
:  177 
:      173  2/ 

:  683 
.  533 
:  511 
:  59U 
:      697  2/ 

1/  Converted  on  the  basis  of  $2^79  per  South  Plhodesian 
2/  Estimated. 


The  final  purchases  by  markets  were  as  follows: 


Market 

1953  . 

195I4 

:        1,000  ; 

1,000 

•< 

-  pounds 

pounds 

United  Kingdom 

59,38U 

i  69,653 

Aus  tralia 

J  8,323 

.  10,057 

Local  Markets 

:  5,971 

:  6,833 

Other  Markets 

:  31,315 

!  33,676 

Unallocated 

;  155 

:  32 

The  1955  tobacco  crop,  marketing  of  which  will  begin  in  late  March,  has 
been  damaged  by  hea-^/y  rains.    Early  estimates  that  placed  the  crop  at  a  probable 
115.5  million  pounds  have  been  revised  to  IO6.O  million  pounds.    Possible  damage 
to  quality  of  the  remaining  croo  cannot  be  estimated  this  early. 

The  quality  of  the  major  portion  of  this  crop  was  considered  improved  in 
both  texture  and  body  o'^'^er  previous  crops.     There  were  59  million  pounds  of 
well-bodied  leaf  grades  in  this  crop  compared  i^rith  an  average  of  h2  million 
oounds  during-  the  previous  six  seasons.     This  was  especially  important  in  view 
of  the  emphasis  that  had  been  placed  on  British  needs  for  well-bodied  leaf 
instead  of  thin,  highly- colored  types  by  the  Tobacco  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    

*  A  detailed  background  of  the  tobacco  situation  in  the  Rhodesian  Federation 
can  be  found  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular.  FT  36-5^.  * 


Spanish  Tobacco  Production  Sr)reading  to  a  New  Area 


The  American  Consulate  at  Bilbao_,  Spain  reoorts  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  increase  production  of  tobacco  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  coast  in  North  Spain, 
Reports  indicate  that  the  new  area  has  gained  a  sizeable  group  of  tobacco 
growers  and  is  being  encouraged  by  the  provincial  government.     Government  aid 
is  being  given  in  the  form  of  credit  for  dryer  construction,  cooperative  seed 
plots,  and  assistance  in  getting  their  tobacco  varieties  classified  by  Spanish 
National  Tobacco  Service. 

Turkey^s  Leaf  Exports  to  the  United  States  Lower  in  19Sh 

Turkey's  leaf  exports  to  the  United  States  a^e  yninning  below  1953. 
ExDorts  through  October  this  year  were  21.3  million- pounds  lower  than  the  ii9.8 
million  pouaids  shipped  during  the  same  period  in  19^3.    Shipments  of  tobacco.' 
in  the  period  January-^October  19Sh  were  valued  at  18,2  miUaon  dollars 
compared  \rith.  29. h  million  dollars  for  tobacco  shipped  in  the  same  period  last 
year,    November  and  December  shipments  have  usually  been  very  large  (22.3  mil- 
lion pounds  in  19^3)  but  they  would  have  to  be  double  this  to  bring  19$h  ship- 
ments up  to  the  level  of  19^3. 

The  major  factor  affecting  smaller  shipments  to  the  United  States  this 
year  seems  to  be  price  and  price  uncertainties.    Leaf  from  the  19^3  crop  which 
was  sold  and  shipped  this  year  was  of  lower  quality  than  the  preceding  crop. 
Despite  this,  growers  expected  and  received  a  higher  price.    The  average  value 
of  Turkish  tobacco  shipped  during  January-October  of  19^h  was  about  63.9  U.S. 
cents  per  pound  romoared  to  an  average  of  abPut  61, $  U.S,  cents  per  pound  in  195 

Earlier  in  the  year  buyers  were  made  cautious  by  an  assumed  possibility 
that  the  Turkish  Lira  might  be  devalued.     This  seems  to  have  slowed  siiipraents 
in  the  early  part  of  195U.     Later,  optimistic  reports  of  the  19^h  crop  which 
will  be  on  sale  in  January  1955  may  have  further  delayed  commitments. 


Turkey:    Exports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  to  the  United  States; 
Quantity  and  Value  l/ 


Month 

:  1952 

:  1953. 

.  Jan„-,.Cct.  195^i  2/ 

■  1,000 

5  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

'  1,000 

!  pounds 

:  dollars 

:  pounds 

:  dollars 

:  pounds 

:  dollars 

January 

:  ii,li38 

2,782 

:  1,360 

:  771 

:  3,197 

:  2,159 

February 

\  5,198 

':  2,806 

;  3,867 

:  2,289 

:  2,P76 

:  i,8uii 

March 

:  3,216 

:  1,699 

!  8,129 

;  h,8l5 

;  1,652 

:  1,368 

April  5 

1,860 

1,0U2 

■  3,653 

2,57i4 

:  392 

2U7 

May 

!  12,151 

:  6,08U 

:  6,81^6 

:  3,898 

:  392 

:  2ii7 

June 

3,lUi 

.  1,772 

:    9, "722 

:  5,579 

0 

:  0 

July 

0 

:           0  ! 

6  . 

h 

;            0  . 

0 

August  • 

231  : 

121  : 

2,381  ! 

1,331  : 

55  - 

17 

September  j 

2,983  : 

1,720 

i|,117 

•    2,277  . 

6,L.08  . 

3,882 

October  • 

3,289 

.    2,106  : 

9,739 

•  5,821 

1  13,295 

!  8,536 

November  ! 

8,957  : 

5,599  . 

10,803  ! 

7,703  : 

December  ; 
Jan. -Oct.  Totals  3/  : 

8,la3  : 

5,021  : 

11,U93  : 

7,315 

36,510  : 

20,132  : 

U9,820  : 

29,359  : 

28,566  : 

18,2U0 

Yearly  Totals  3/  : 

51,676  : 

30.656  : 

72,117  : 

iiii,  378  : 

1/  Converted  on  the  basis  of  3S,h  U.S.  cents  per  Turkish  Lira,  2/  Ten-month 
preliminary  figures,    3/  May  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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Netherlands  Imports  of  United  States  Leaf 


Netherlands  imports  of  United  States  leaf  increased  during  the  first  9 
months  of  195ii;  21,7  million  pounds,  compared  with  19.7  million  pounds  for  the 
same  period  in  1953»    Leaf  from  other  countries  declined  from  33.2  million 
pounds  imported  through  September  19^3  to  29.8  million  pounds  through  September 
195ii, 

During  this  period  leaf  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States  increased 
in  average  price  from  56.0  U.S*  cents  per  pound  in  1953  to  63.8  U.S.  cents  per 
pound  in  19^h,  which  may  possibly  exolain  th@  lower  imports  from  other  sources. 
In  earlier  years  Dutch  manufacturers  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  medium  and 
lower  grades  of  leaf  in  the  United  States  were  selling  at  higher  prices  than 
comparable  substitute  tobaccos  that  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.    This  condition 
was  reversed  in  the  January-September  period  of  19^h  when  the  price  of  leaf 
from  the  United  States  declined  slightly  to  U7.1  U.S.  cents  per  pound  average 
compared  with  a  price  of  h7*h  U.S.  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  period  in  1953. 
At  the  same  time  the  average  price  paid  for  leaf  from  other  countries  increased. 

Netherlands  manufactures  should  hold  up  well  in  195U.    As  yet  there  are 
no  consumption  figures  available  for  195^  but  a  small  increase  was  expected, 
continuing  the  trend  of  past  years.     Foreign  demand  for  Dutch  tobacco  products 
was  also  expected  to  hold  up  well.    With  usings  of  leaf  at  the  same  or  a  slightly 
higher  level  and  lowered  imports  so  far  in  195U  Dutch  year  end  stocks  of  tobacco 
x^^.ll  be  reduced  again  this  year.    Imports  of  leaf  for  October-December  195^1 
would  have  to  be  much  heavier  than  usual  to  prevent  this. 


Netherlands:    IDnports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  from  the  United  States 
by  Type,  Quantity  and  Value,  January-September  195ii 


Type 

I  Quantity 

;  Value 

.  1953 

:  195U 

:  1953 

:  195/4 

•  1,000 
'  pounds 

'•  1,000 
pounds 

!  1,000 
dollars 

:  1,000 
'  dollars 

United  States: 
Virginia 

Kentucky  ; 
Maryland  ! 
Burley  j 
Other  ! 

.    16,22]4  ' 
-  2,926 
227 
302  ; 

57 

'  17,295 
:  2,80li 
:  320 
1,175 
93 

7,618 
.  I,li80 
72 

:  129 

53 

:  8,172 
:  l,ii39 
96 

61 

U.S.  Total 

•  19,136 

:    21,687  • 

9,352 

:  10,219 

From  other  countries 

!    33,238  ! 

29.775  : 

18,601  ! 

18,^8^ 

Total 

52,97U 

:     5l,it62  : 

27,953 

29,208 
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French-Rhode sian  Trade  Agreement 

A  trade  agreement  was  signed  in  I'lay  195U  between  France  and  the  Rhodesian 
Federation  which  will  greatly  encourage  the  import  of  Rhodesian  tobacco  into 
France.  The  agreement  binds  France  to  allow  the  import  of  Rhodesian  tobacco  to 
the  value  of  (U.S.)  dollars  1, 2l8_,CXX),  In  return  the  Federation  will  allow  the 
import  from  France  of  certain  luxury  products  to  the  value  of  (U.S.)  dollars 
392,000,  France  expects  to  purchase  flue-cured,  dark  fire-cured,  sun-cured  and 
Bur  ley  tobaccos. 

German  Tobacco  Production 

German-  tobacco  growers  were  alloxAred  in  19$h  to  plant  a  larger  acreage  to 
each  of  the  3  major  types  of  tobacco.    Flue-cared  acreage  which  was  increased 
about  20  percent  is  expected  to  produce  a  disapoointing  crop,  about  12  percent 
below  the  1953  crop.    Harvests  of  both  Bur  ley  and  cigar  leaf  are  expected  to 
be  larger  this  year. 

Production  of  flue-cured  was  reduced  primarily  by  a  poor  growing  season. 
The  German  Virginia-type  plant  has  little  resistance  to  either  root  rot  or 
wildfire  and  the  quality  of  the  smaller  195^  crop  was  considerably  lowered  by 
these  diseases, 

Germany:  Tobacco  Acreage  and  Production 


Type 

Area  Harvested 

Production  l/ 

1953  ' 

I95ii  2/ 

:      1953  s 

195h  2/ 

acres  : 

acres 

1,000  : 
.  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

Flue -Cured  3/ 
Bur  ley 
Other 

light  Air-Cured  3/  : 
Cigar  Leaf  k/ 

•  5,290 
.  5,705 

1;95  : 

•  12,175 

6,251 
.  6,325 

13,26Ii 

9,285 
:  11,291 

926  : 
.  26,191 

:  8,267 
:  12,831 

937 

.  33,069 

Total  i 

23,665 

•  26,383 

1^7,693 

:  55,10ii 

1/  Farm  sales  weight  of  cured  leaf.     2/  Estimates  as  of  November  195U. 
3/  American-seed  Virginia  type,  a  portion  of  which  is  air-cured  for  use 
chiefly  in  pipe  blends,    h/  Trade  sources  estimate  that  80  percent  is 
filler  with  about  10  percent  each  for  binder  and  wrapper  leaf. 


Bolivia  Restricts  Imports  of  Processed  Cigarette  Tobacco 

The  American  Embassy  at  La  Paa  reports  that  no  further  licenses  will  be 
issued  for  the  import  of  processed  cigarette  tobacco.     Imports  of  processed 
tobacco  are  considered  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  as  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  dollar  exchange.     Present  regulations  call  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  only  for  the  import  of  leaf  tobacco  for  processing  in  domestic  plants. 
In  addition  to  conserving  foreign  exchange^  this  measure  is  designed  to  increase 
local  employment. 
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Hong  Kong  Imports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco 


Shipments  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  Hong  Kong  are  holding  up  well 
this  year.    By  the  end  of  Seotember  19^h  nearly  6  million  pounds  had  been 
received  which  ccmpares  favorably  with  the  total  of  8  million  pounds  imported 
during  the  entire  year  1953.    Imports  of  United  States  leaf  for  the  first  9 
months  were  2,6  million  pounds  compared  with  3,9  million  for  the  year  1953. 

Hong  Kong:    Imports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco 
by  Countries  of  Origin:    Includes  Cut  Tobacco 
for  Further  Manufacture 


Country                   ;  1952 

;  1953 

Jan. -Sept. 
I95I4 

.    1,000  . 
.  pounds 

• 

British  Central  Africa   :  15 

United  States   :  3,585 

1,000 

,  pounds 

•  2,655 
:  58 
-  3,962 

609  ! 
:  767 

1,000 
pounds 

2,268 
!  ii06 
.  2,59ii 
261 

!  U65 

• 

8,051 

'i  5,99U 

U.  S,  Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco  to  Hong  Kongy 
Quantity  and  Value 


Type 

'  1952 

;       1953  [ 

Jan, -Aug.  195ii 

1,000  ■ 
;  pounds 

'  1,000 
•  dollars  < 

:  1,000  ' 

:  Dounds 

■  1,000 
dollars  j 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
,  dollars 

Flue -Cured  ; 
Burley  ; 

'  3,53U  : 
38 

2,623 
18 

'  3,695 
!  353 

!  2,U71 
!  138 

:  1,767 

:  h32 

1,059 
;  150 

Total 

:  3,572  ! 

ii,0U8  - 

!      2,609  i 

.  2,199  ! 

1,209 

\ 
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PRODUCTION  OF  CIGARETTES  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES 


A  study  of  cigarette  production  in  35  leading  countries  of  the  Free  World 
including  the  United  States  shows  that  production  in  these  countries  during 
1953  was  about  double  the  1936-iiO  average.    It  is  possible  that  1953  production 
was  even  higher  as  some  estimates  used  in  figuring  the  total  were  very  conserva- 
tive.   Rates  of  increase  varied  considerably  on  a  country  by  country  basis.  In 
Finland  prcduction  increased  only  30  percent  during  this  period,  from  1^,0  to.  5«2 
billion,  while  in  New  Zealand  it  increased  nearlj?-  six-fold  from  O.u  to  2.3 
billion  in  1952,    Pakistan,  which  produced  no  cigarettes  in  the  prewar  period, 
recorded  0,2  bil]j.on  in  19U9  and  u.O  billion  in  1953^    Rates  of  increase  for 
other  countries  varied  within  these  extremes. 


The  major  factor  in  this  overall  rise  has  undoubtedly  been  the  general 
improvement  in  world  economic  conditions^     Cigarettes  seem  to  have  moved  from 
the  semi-luxury  class  into  the  position  of  necessities  for  large  numbers  of 
people.     In  line  with  this  there  has  also  been  a  con.^umer  trend  toward  manufac- 
tured cigarettes  at  the  expense  of  other  tobacco  products. 

American-type  blended  cigarettes  have  adiieved  consumer  preference  in 
many  of  the  countries  studied.     This  is  especially  so  in  areas  where  American 
cigarettes  were  introduced  by  our  soldiers  or  where  war  dislocations  encouraged 
the  import  of  our  cigarettes.     Postwar  Germany  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  development.    Prior  to  World  War  II,  most  of  the  cigarettes  produced  there 
were  made  of  oriental  tobacco^  today,  the  American- type  blended  cigarette  is  the 
top  seller  in  West  Germany. 

The  U'lited  States  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  cigarettes  and  in  1953 
manufactured  Ij.3  percent  of  the  total  of  the  countries  studied.    United  States 
production  also  showed  the  greatest  actual  increase  over  the  prewar  period,  from. 
17U.1  billion  average  yearly  production  in  1936-i|.0  to  I423.I  billion  in  1953j  aii 
actual  increase  of  2a9.0  billion  cigarettes. 

Several  of  the  countries  studied  are  still  showing  rapid  rates  of  increase. 
Of  these,  Pakistan  is  the  most  prominent.     This  new  nation  increased  production 
1,900  percent  in  the  1950-53  period.    Other  countries  in  which  production  gained 
rapidly  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows: 


Canada  22  percent 

Netherlands  22  percent 
France  l5  percent 


West  Germany  uS  percent 
Venezuela  hZ  percent 

Japan  iiO  percent 


Production  of  Cigarettes  in  Specified  Countries 
Average  1936-hO;  Annual  19U9-1953 


Countary 

Average 
'  1936-iiO 

:  19U9 

1950  . 

1951  1 

;  1952 

1953 

-    billion  - 

!  billion; 

billion.; 

[billion! 

billion" 

billion 

pieces 

pieces  * 

nieces  ; 

pieces 

; pieces 

.pieces 

Canada 

\  6.8 

:  i 
i  17.0 

f  < 
17.2  ! 

'  15.7 

5 

:  17.8  : 

21.0 

Mexico 

:  17.6 

:      1/  : 

25.9  : 

28.5 

:  28.3 

:  2^.8 

Nicaragua 

:  .2 

".5 

.6  : 

1/ 

:     1/  : 

1/ 

Costa  Rica 

1/ 

i  .9 

:  .9 

:  .9 

:  1/ 

:  1/ 

/ 

Cuba 

ir.9 

:  8.0 

:     8.1  : 

8.3 

:  ^.0 

.  8r.7 

Colombia 

=  v 

!  9.1 

10.3 

11.2 

:  1/ 

•  1/ 

Venezuela  j 

t/ 

1.9 

•  1.9 

:  2.0 

2.5 

.  2.7 

Chile 

.  5.0 

5.5  ' 

4.9 

:  5.2 

:  5.4 

Brazil 

lii.U 

29.0 

:  29.5 

:  1/ 

:  1/ 

:  1/ 

Argentina  j 

9.0 

13. U  . 

13.0 

:  lj.6  < 

1/  ■ 

:  1/ 

Sweden  ! 

1.9 

:  3.9 

:  U.3 

:  )1.5 

:  II.5 

Norway 

!  .9 

:  1.2 

:  1.3 

:  1.1 

:  1.2 

:  1.3 

Denmark  ! 

1.5 

:  3.5 

.  U.o 

:  3.5 

:  3.9 

4.0 

United  Kingdom 

;  81.8 

:  102.9 

:103.5 

'111.5 

110.8  ■ 

111.0 

Ireland 

!  3.0 

:  5.1 

J  5.3 

•  6.0 

:  5.8 

:  1/ 

Netherlands 

4.3 

:      6.5  • 

8.2 

.  8.8 

'  9.1 

1^.0 

Belgium 

:  5.8 

:  8.U 

:  9.3 

:     8.7  : 

6.8 

France 

19.0 

:  27.3 

31.2  : 

35.6 

:  33.8  - 

36.« 

VJest  Germany 

27.®  2/ 

:  22.0 

:  23.7 

:  27.2 

30.2 

•  35.4 

Austria 

:  li.3 

:     6.0  : 

6»7 

:  7*1 

;  7.1 

Switzerland 

:  2.2 

:  6.2 

:     6.8  • 

.    7.0  ■ 

■    7.5  • 

7.7 

Finland 

U.o 

:  h.2 

:  3.5 

:  U.7 

:  5.2 

:  5.2 

Spain 

3.9 

!  9.5 

9.8  ' 

•  9.7 

:  11.6 

'  1/ 

Portugal 

1.0 

:  2.9 

:  3.1 

3.3 

3.6  : 

376 

Italy 

19.1 

!  28.5 

:  31.1 

!  32.5 

!  33c8  ; 

37.3 

Turkey 

:  9,7 

:  15.1 

:  15.2 

.  16.7 

:  17.7 

1/ 

Israel  ; 

.7 

:  .9 

•  1.5 

:    2.0  • 

2.0  ; 

2.0 

Pakistan 

1/ 

:  .2 

:    1.5  ; 

2,7 

;  3.2 

:  4.0 

Philippines 

3.1 

:  1.9 

:  7.5 

:    9.0  . 

11.4 

13.3 

South  K®rea 

6.1 

6,3 

:  U.3 

7.0 

11.7  : 

14.3 

Formosa  : 

1.6  ! 

2.8  • 

5.1 

:    6.1  . 

7.6  : 

7.7 

Japan                               t  U8.0 

58. U 

•  61i.5  . 

75.0 

:  82.2  : 

90.2 

Australia  i 

2.9 

!  U.5 

U.7  : 

1/ 

1/  : 

7.2 

New  Zealand  ! 

■      1.7  : 

1.9  ' 

271  - 

273  ! 

1/ 

Estimated  Total  ; 

r  316.1 

:U69.^ 

•511.7 

:53©.l  : 

U.S.A. : 

17U.1  i 

.  385.0  : 

392.0  ! 

ia8.8 

.435.5  : 

423.1 

Estimated  Total  j 

Including  U.S.A.  : 

i;90.2 

82^.1 

861.2 

^930.5 

965.6  : 

992.4 

l/    N^t  available. 

2/    1938  estimated  \  ^ 

Nate;    For  countries  where  information  on  number  of  pieces  is  not  available, 
conversions  from  pounds  were  made  on  the  basis  of  1,©O0  cigarettes  -  2.2  pounds. 
Source:    For  1936-40  averages,  Food  and*^ Agriculture  Statistical  Bulletin 
Commodity  Series  No,  20,  Rome,  October  1952j  subsequent  years  from  consular 
inferraation,  official  statistics  of  the  various  countries,  and  estimates 
prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSOTIPTION  IN  HAITI  l/ 


Tobacco  was  grown  in  Haiti  before  the  Western  Hemisphere  x-jas  discovered. 
The  original  variety  or  type  has  been  crossed  with  Cuban.,  Puerto  Rican^  and 
several  dark  air-cured  varieties  from  the  United  States,    Although  there  have 
been  many  experiments  from  time  to  time  to  produce  a  t-^ppe  of  tobacco  suitable  to 
the  soil  and  climpte  of  Haiti,  these  ^-^ere  not  carried  out  to  the  point  of  estab- 
lishing any  particular  type  by  eliminating  the  most  undesirable  varieties.  Most 
of  the  tobacco  is  of  poor  quality  but  a  small  proportion  is  of  very  good  quality. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  Haiti  is  handled  in  a  very 
primitive  way.     It  is  stalk  cut  or  the  leaves  are  primed  and  dried  by  use  of  the 
same  methods  that  are  employed  by  producers  of  cigar  tobacco  in  Cuba,  Facilities 
for  handling  and  curing  are  very  poor.    After  the  tobacco  is  dried  it  is  fermented 
by  the  producer.    The  fermentation  process  is  very  complicated  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  tobacco  is  damaged. 


The  farmer  usually  sells  his  tobacco  at  an  overall  average  price  for  the 
entire  croo  without  sorting  the  leaf  into  grades.    Prices  received  by  the  farmers 
range  from  about  10  cents  to  1^3  cents  per  pound.    Tobacco  buyers  may  grade  part 
of  their  purchases  into  good  and  poor  quality  tobacco.    The  better-quality  tobacci.. 
is  sold  to  cigar  or  cigarette  manufacturers  and  the  remainder  is  sold  to  merchantf. 
and  to  peddlers  who  then  sell  this  leaf  in  various  market  places  and  stores,  A 
large  part  of  the  tobacco  sold  at  the  market  places  becomes  musty  or  badly  damagec 
before  it  is  sold,  since  water  is  frequently  sprinkled  on  the  tobacco  to  make  it 
weigh  more  and  improve  its  appearance. 

Tobacco  is  grovm  in  fields  ranging  from  small  patches  to  an  area  of  several 
acres  r)er  farm  and  is  oroduced  on  thousands  of  small  farms  that  are  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  country,.     The  most  important  producing  districts  are 
Monte  Rouis  on  the  west  coast  south  of  St,  Mars,  the  Plateau  and  hillsides  near 
St.  Raphael  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  island,  and  the  valley  of  Foris 
Riveres  south  of  Port  de  Paix,     The  sandy  clay  and  sandy  loam  sandy  loam  soils 
in  these  districts  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  tobacco.    Most  of  the 
tobacco  is  grown  for  home  consumption  or  delivered  to  farm  markets  where  other 
farm  produce  is  sold.    Partly  because  of  this,  the  location  of  the  tobacco  "patch" 
or  field  is  based  largely  on  convenience  to  the  farmer  rather  than  the  soils  that 
would  produce  a  high-quality  product.    However,  soils  of  the  types  that  would 
produce  good-quality  tobacco  are  available  and  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
Caribbean  islands  where  good  cigar  tobaccos  are  oroduced.    But  unless  types  of 
tobacco  are  developed  that  are  suitable  for  the  various  kinds  of  soil  and  better 
methods  of  handling  and  marketing  are  devised,  production  of  tobacco  will  likely 
continue  to  be  small  in  Haiti.    Furthermore,  credit  available  to  tobacco  producers 

1/  Based  on  a  report  by  S.  J.  Adams,  Tobacco  Specialist,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Sp-ririce-  Caribbean  Area  Office. 


is  very  limited  and  interest  rates  are  high.    This  hampers  production  of  tobacco, 
esoecially  by  the  small  producers.    limited  experiments  to  improve  tobacco  pro- 
duction are  being  carried  out  on  government  experimental  farms.    Some  very  good 
cigar  tobacco,  that  bums  well  and  has  a  pleasant  aroma  and  taste,  is  produced 
on  farms  controlled  by  the  Regie  Du  Tabac  and  this  company  manufactures  cigars 
made  from  this  tobacco. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  tobacco  production  in  Haiti,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  7  million  pounds  were  produced  in  19U8  and  19h9  and  that  production 
had  decreased  to  2  million  pounds  in  19$h*    Eighty-five  percent  of  production  is 
consumed  locally  without  being  processed  commercially  and  is  used  largely  as  pipe 
tobacco,  cigar,  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco. 

The  Republique  d' Haiti  Regie  du  Tabac,  a  government  monopoly,  controls  the 
tobacco  industry  in  Haiti,  including  imports  and  exports  as  well  as  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  all  tobacco  products  sold.    Profits  of  the  Regie  were  orig- 
inally intended  to  provide  a  fund  for  improving  the  production  and  marketing  of 
tobacco,  but  these  profits  are  now  put  into  the  general  funds  of  the  treasury. 
Limited  programs  are  in  operation,  mostly  on  government  experiment  farms  for 
improving  varieties  of  seeds,  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  handling  and  market- 
ing of  tobacco. 

Consumers  have  shoT/m  a  decided  preference  for  milder,  brighter  tobaccos  i 
from  the  United  States,    Since  most  users  of  tobacco  t^rfio  can  afford  to  purchase  I 
tobacco  in  manufactured  form  are  cigarette  smokers,  blends  of  U,  S,  tobaccos  for  I 
cigarettes  are  increasing  in  popular  demand.    The  various  brands  of  cigarettes  I 
manufactured  contain  from  10  to  100  percent  United  States  tobacco.    The  two 
largest  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  in  Haiti  are  at  the  present  time  using  blends 
which  contain  100  percent  U.  S,  tobacco  and  these  cigarettes  account  for  98  per- 
cent of  the  total  sales  of  these  two  companies.    Locally  manufactured  cigarettes 
are  priced  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  oer  pack  of  20  cigarettes,  compared  with  30 
cents  per  pack  for  popular  brands  of  imported  U.  S.  cigarettes.    Sales  of  blended 
machine-made  cigarettes  have  increased  from  approximately  $2  million  pieces  in 
1936-ijO  to  17^  million  in  1953-5ii. 

Cigar  smoking  is  increasing  but  the  amount  of  tobacco  used  in  manufactured 
cigars  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  total  production.    All  cigars  are  hand  made, 
and  retail  for  2  cents  to  20  cents  each  but  most  of  the  sales  are  brands  retailing 
for  $  cents  each.    In  19U9  approximately  600,000  cigars  were  manufactured  and 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  to  1,19^,000  cigars  in  19^3.  »i 

f 

Tobacco  production  in  Haiti  is  decreasing  each  year  although  the  consiunptioiii 
of  tobacco  is  increasing.    This  is  largely  due  to  (1)  a  preference  for  the  milder  | 
tobaccos  imported  from  the  United  States,  (2)  insufficient  credit  for  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  domestic  production  tobacco,  (3)  the  lack  of  improved 
varieties  adaptable  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Haiti,  and  (h)  use  of  poor  methods 
of  production  and  marketing. 

Haiti  has  the  soil,  climate  and  labor  for  the  production  of  good  cigar 
tobacco  but  the  other  elements  necessary  for  successful  production  of  high-qualityj| 
tobacco  on  a  commercial  scale  have  not  been  developed.    Tobacco  is  not  considered  i 
a  commercial  crop  with  the  degree  of  importance  given  to  coffee,  sisal,  bananas, 
sugarcane,  cacao,  rice,  and  cotton  and  therefore  probably  will  not  be  gd.ven  the 
support  necessary  to  improve  and  exoand  output  at  least  in  the  next,  few  years. 


In  the  first  eleven  months  of  19Sh  a  total  of  198;,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco 
was  shioped  to  Ha3.ti  from  the  United  States,.    More  than  two-thirds  of  this  xiras 
flue-cured  tobacco,  and  all  the  rest  was  Burley,  except  for  1,000  pounds  of  cigar 
wraoper.    Shipments  of  both  flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco  in  195U  were  up  from 
the  two  xjrevious  years  and  were  well  above  the  19U7-^?l  level.    Mo  shipments  of 
Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  leaf  to  Haiti  have  been  reported  in  19Shf  although 
19^3  shipments  totaled  300,000  pounds. 

United  States  exports  of  cigarettes  to  Haiti  have  shown  a  downward  trend 
from  the  19ii7-5l  level  of  81;.  6  million  pieces  as  local  manufacturers  have  increased 
their  production.     In  the  January- November  19Sh  period  shipments  tota3.ed  35.8 
million  pieces. 

Significant  quantities  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  are  imported  from  the  U.S. 
with  a  total  of  ii58,000  pounds  being  shipped  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  19Sh 
as  compared  to  5i|8,000  pounds  in  19§3  and  239,000  pounds  in  the  19h'l-$l  period. 
Much  of  this  tobacco  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

Because  of  the  strong  demand  for  American  type  blended  cigarettes  the  out- 
look for  exports  of  cigarette  types  of  Uc  S,  tobacco  and  of  semi-processed  tobacco 
for  use  in  manufacturing  cigarettes  is  encouraging. 


U.  S,  Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco  by  Type  to  Haiti, 
Average  19U7-51,  Annual  1952-1953  and  January-November  195U 


Type  ■ 

19l;7-5l  ' 

1952 

:  1953  1/ 

!  Jane -Nov. 
I    195U  1/ 

■ 

Flue-Cured  i 
Burley 

Kentucky- Tennessee  Fire-Cured 

Cigar 

Other 

Total  : 

1,000  ! 
pounds  ! 

93  : 
!      32  : 
:  U 
i        3  : 

10 

1,000 
pounds  : 

106  : 

:  99 
2 

:  17 

:  1,000  ! 
pounds 

7U 
29 
5  300 

i          3  ! 

1,000 
;  pounds 

135 
!  62 

1 

li|2  : 

270 

:  U06 

198 

1/  Preliminary.    Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


U,  S,  ExDorts  of  Tobacco  Products  to  Haiti,  Average  19ii7-5lj 
Annual  1952-1953  and  January-November  195U 


Class  of  Products 

;  19U7-51 

;  1952 

;  1953  1/ 

:  Jan, -Nov, 
I    195ii  1/ 

Cigarettes  (million  pieces)  5 

8iio6  ] 

62o2 

23.8  : 

35.8 

Cigars  and  Cheroots  (1,000  pieces)  ! 

2  ! 

Smoking  Tobacco  in  Bulk  (1,000  pounds) 

:      238  ! 

ii86 

'••      536  i 

Smoking  Tobacco  in  Packages  : 

(1,000  pounds) 

:  1 

:  2 

:       12  ! 

1/  Preliminary.    Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Tobacco  Production  and  Trade  of  Jama?lca  1/ 


Summary 

Jamaica  is  one  of  the  more  important  inlands  of  the  British  ^est 
Indies  in  the  Caribbean  Area  and  has  been  noted  for    the  production  of 
high-quality  cigars.     However,  production  of  tobacco  and  exports  of 
cigars  have  recently  declined  sharply  and  imports  of  cigarette  leaf  for 
domestic  production  of  cigarettes  continued  upward..    Most  of  the  leaf 
imports  (mostly  f  lue -cured)  are  from  Canada  with  practical].y  none  from 
the  United  States,  chiefly  because  the  import  duty  is  21.6  cents  per 
pound  lower  on  leaf  from  British  Commonwealth  areas  than  it  is  on 
tobacco  from  ether  areas. 

Production 


Tobacco  has  been  produced  in  Jamaica  ever  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Vjestern  Hemisphere.    The  history  of  the  production  of  tobacco  in 
Jamaica  has  been  characterized  by  a  serious  of  ups  and  downs  influenced 
by  war  conditions  and  special  interests,  both  governmental  and  private. 
In  1937  the  governFiorit  supported  a  plan  to  improve  the  tobacco  industry 
of  Jamaica,    As  a  part  of  the  plan^  efforts  were  made  to  develop  better 
types  of  tobacco  and  to  improve  mer-hods  of  cultivation,    A  system  of 
financing  was  set  up  to  enable  producers  to  improve  facilities  and 
production  methods,    A  standard  grading  system  was  established  with  the 
requirement  that  all  tobacco  for  export  be  graded. 

During  the  period  from.  1937  to  19 U8  considerable  progress  was  made 
in  producing  improved  types  of  tobacco  and  the    industry  had  a  trenondous 
growth.    The  value  of  tobacco  prciuots  exported  in  19'-i-7  was  aboiib  hS 
times  as  great  as  the  value  of  fo::'iign  shipments  in  193 7 »    In  Iyi47-U8 
over  6,000  acres  of  tobacco  were  harvested,  but  the  area  has  since 
deoreafeed  sharply  to  only  1800  acres  in  19^3-5U*    Production  in  1953-5^-J 
was  only  778;000  pounds,  less  than  29  percent  of  the  19i;7-ii8  output  of 
2,710,000  pounds.    Thus,  the    well  developed  tobacco  industry  in  Jamaica 
has  been  rapidly  declining  since  19h8.    Some  cf  the  larger  producers 
continue  to  supply  high-grade  tobacco,  but  the  small  producers  who  gat 
very  little  financing  and  superjfisiott.  are  finding  it  difficult  to  stay 
in  business. 

In  19U9  cL Tobacco  Leaf  Development  Company  was  organized  in  Jamaica 
by  existing  British  and  Jamaican  tobacco  companies  for  the 


1/    Based  on  a    report  by  S .  J.  Adams,  Tobacco  Specialist,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  Caribbean  Area  Office. 
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purpose  of  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  tobacco  grown.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  invested  in  farms  and  equipment  and  tobacco  was 
grown  on  company-owned  land  as  well  as  by  independent  growers  under 
CT-n tract.    The  Company  has  been  endeavoring  to  develop  a  type  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  adapted  to  the  local  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
However,  the  results  of  these  efforts  have  not  been  encouraging.  The 
flue-cured  tobacco  produced  has  plenty  of  color,  but  is  dry  and  bcardy 
in  texture  and  does  not  have  the  necessary  burning  ^r  taste  qualities. 
The  Company  is  now  liquidating  part  of  its  holdings  and  decreasing  its 
operations.     It  is  expected  that  the  experiments  on  flue-cured  tcbacco 
will  be  discontinued. 

Tobacco  is  grown  throughout  the  country.    Methods  of  producing, 
prscessing,  and  marketing  tobacco  at  the  present  time  range  from  the 
most  primitive  used  by  small  growers  producing  for  home  consumption  to 
very  modern  methods  used  on  large  farms  under  the  supervision  of  tobacco 
company  specialists.    The  soils  and  clLmate  of  parts  of  Jamaica  are 
adapted  to  the  production  of  good -quality  cigar  tobacco.    The  best  land 
for  tobacco  is  in  the  parishes  of  Clarendon  and  Manchester  where  the 
soil  is  a  dark  gray  sandy  loam.    At  the  present  time  fertilizers  are 
not  used  except  on  experimaital  plots  and  yields  range  from  ij.00  to  900 
p^ijunds  per  acre. 

Kinds  and  Quality  of  Leaf 

Most  of  the  leaf  grown  is  cigar  filler  and  binder  tobacco.  Small 
amounts  of  flue-cured  tobacco  and  cigar  wrapper  are  grown  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.    Although  wrapper  tobacco  can  apparently  be  produced  in 
Jamaica,  the  lack  of  capital  and  experience  in  production  of  this 
type  have  limited  its  expansion.    As  previously  mentioned,  results  of 
experiments  cn  flue-cured  tobacco  have  been  disappointing. 

For  many  years  significant  quantities  of  low-quality  mixed  varities 
®f  native  pipe  tobacco  known  locally  as  "csw  tongue"  have  been  produceet 
in  Jamaica.    This  tobacco  is  used  for  producing  "jackass  rope,"  a  twisted 
leaf  tobacco  sold  in  local  markets  aid  used  by  rural  and  l®w-income 
groups  for  smcking,  chiefly  in  pipes.    Since  this  tobacco  does  not  enter 
regular  trade  channels  or  appear  on  government  excise  reports,  accurate 
data  on  acreage  and  production  are  not  available.    However,  it  is  estimf.ted 
that  approximately  100,000  pounds  af  this  leaf  were  harvested  in  19^1. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cigar  tobacco  is  grown  on  land  ownea  rr 
c®ncrolled  by  tobacco  companies  and  leased  to  the  producers  on  a  share 
crop  basis.    This  leaf  is  of  good  quality  and  is  very  similar  to  Cuban 
tobacco,    it  is  not  as  desirable  as  Cuban  leaf  for  blending  with  other 
tobaccos  because  it  is  milder  and  less  aromatic.    However,  because  of 
its  mildness  and  smoothness  of  taste  it  can  be  used  to  make  good  cigars 
without  blending. 

The  quality  of  the  1953-5U  crop  was  bele.w  normal  throughout  most  jf 
the  c©untry  as  the  result  of  extensive  rains  in  Eecember  and  January, 
The  t'-bacco  was  milder  and  thinner  in  texture  than  usual  and  much  of  it 
was  damaged  in  curing  and  processing.    However,  because  of  a  declin.ing 
market,  there  were  suffici  ait  quantities  of  good  tobacco  to  supply  tne 
demand. 
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Jamaica:     Production  of  tobacco  by  kind,  19u6-ii7  through  IJ^jC-Sl  and  1953-5U 


Kind 

19l46-a7  : 

19U7-U8  : 

I9U8-I49  : 

19U9-50  . 

1950-51  : 

i953-5U 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pouiids 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds 

Cigar  wrapper 

1/ 

"1/"" 

1/ 

1/  ■ 

1/ 

3 

^r     1  Ann 

^  ,  f  xu 

3  pop 

c  ,  p  ^vJ 

and  binder 

Flue-cured 

:  1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

:  1/ 

1/ 

:  75 

Cow  tongue 

=  1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

:  100 

(native  pipe 

tobacco) 

Total 

:  1,800 

2,710 

'  2,565 

:  2,500 

:  1;520 

:  778 

1/    Not  available. 


Source:    Reports  from  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives 
abro  ad , 

Production  of  Cigars 

While  recent  data  on  total  cutpat  of  cigars  are  not  available,  indi- 
cations are  that  production  has  declined  substantially    since  I9I48.  All 
cigars  are  produced  with  hand  labor  and  the  cost  of  production  is  compara- 
tively low.    Most  of  the  cigar  makers  are  women  arid  they  are  paid  on  a 
piece  work  basis.    Wages  range  from  4.1^25  to  .^2.50  per  eight --hour  day, 
depending  on  the  number  and  quality  of  cigars  made.     Labor  is  plentiful 
and  workmanship  above  average.    One  of  the  important  cigar  manufacturing 
companies  is  Nachado  Lim.ited,  a  British-owned  company  which  also  produces 
all  the  cigarettes  manufactured  in  Jamaica. 

Exports  of  Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products 

Most  of  the  exports  of  tobacco  are  in  the    form  of  cigars  which  are 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,    However,  there  are  limited  foreign  ship- 
ments of  unmanufactured  tobacco  as  well  as  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products.    Export  of  cigars  in  1953  totaled  almost  11,7  million  pieces, 
valued  at  ^1,3  million.    Exports  of    small  quantities  of  leaf  and  other 
tobacco  products  raised  the  total  value  of  tobacco  exports  in  1953  to 
ii'l,h  million.. 

Jamaican  cigar  exports  have  been  decreasing  and  in  1953  were  nearly 
60  percent  belovj  the  high  point  of  28,2  million  in  I948,    The  sharpest 
decline  occurred  from  19u7  to  19U9  when  exports  dropped  to  13.1  million 
pieces.    One  of  the  primary  factors  causing  the  decline  was  a  change  in 
British  import  duties  affecting  Jamaican  tobacco.    Between  19^0  and  191^8 
the  preferential  duty  per  pound  of  tobacco  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Jamaica  was  almost  tripled..    At  the  same  time  the  ratio  of  prefer- 
ence as  a  percentage  of  general  duty  was  lowered  from  l5  percent  to  U.35 
percent.    Another  factor  contributing  to  the  decline    in  exports  was  the 
fact  that  trade  agreements  between  England  and  Cuba  encouraged  England 
to  sell  more  manufactured  products  in  Cuba  and  to  take  more  Cuban 
tobacco  in  exchange. 
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The  iinpact  of  these  developments  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  output  of  Jamaican  tobacco.    The  shift  in  Jamaica  toward  more 
cigarette  smoking  without  a  proportionate  shift  in  production  from  cigar 
to  cigarette  types  has  been  an  additional  depressing  influence. 

Jamaica:    Exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  19U6-- 19^23 


Year 


19U6 
19U7 
19U8 
19U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


:  Qumanuf  ac^ured: 

:        Leaf  : 

Cigars  : 

Cigarettes  : 

Other 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pieces 

pieces 

pounds 

i  15,036 

1/ 

:  1/ 

:  28,200 

1/ 

1/ 

:  16,U00 

1/ 

1/ 

:  13,139 

1/ 

1/ 

:  397 

:  15,037 

1,300 

17 

:  220 

:  1U,856 

1/ 

1/ 

:  138 

:  13,818 

:  1,395 

iF 

:  112 

:  11,670 

1/ 

1/    Not  available. 

Source:  Reports  from  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U,  S,  representatives 
abroad,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 


Imports  of  Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  leaf  are  imported  by  Jamaica,  including 
tobacco  from  Canada  with  small  quantities,  mostly  flue-cured,  from  the 
United  States,    Small  amounts  of  cigar  wrapper  are  imported  from  Cuba, 
but  the  quantities  taken  from  this  area  continue  to  decline.    The  cigar- 
ette blends  contain  from  10  percent  Canadian  and  90  percent  domestic 
tobaccos  to  100  percent  Canadian  tobacco,    VJhile  flue-cured  tobacco  from 
the  United  States  is  preferred  in  the  blended  cigarettes,  the  shortage 
of  dollars  and  lower  cost  of  Canadian  tobacco  have  diminished  the  use 
of  United  Sta;t@SPt,obaec©  to  an  insignificant  amount,    Canadian  flue-cured 
is  used  instead  of  U.  S.  leaf  chiefly  because  the  import  duty  on  British 
Comjnonwealth  leaf  is  21.6  U,  S.  c  ents  lower  per  pound  tiian  is  the  duty 
on  U.  S,  tobacco. 


The  amount  of  cigarette  leaf  imported  is  likely  to  continue  to  rise, 
but  the  United  States  probably  will  not  be  able  to  increase  shipments  to 
this  area. 
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Jamaica:  Imports  of  unmanufactured  tcbacco 
by  country  of  origin ^  191^6-1953 


Year 

Udrid.U.a. 

1  CCjO 

1  000 

X  y  \J\J  \J 

1  000 

1  00® 

1  J^OUilU.o 

pU  ill  iU  0 

pw  U.I  iVU  D 

1916 

1,071  : 

9 

i  51 

5 

1,136 

19U7 

:  1,180 

:  78 

:  73 

ij.3 

1,379 

19U8 

1,20U 

38 

:  91 

1,333 

i9a9 

799  : 

1 

:  128 

928 

1950  • 

89® 

5 

:  U8 

91^3 

1951  • 

970 

6 

81 

18 

1,075 

1952 

1,119 

:         7  : 

69 

1,195 

1953 

1,030 

37 

:  29 

1,096 

Source:    Reports  from  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U,  S, 
representatives  abroad,  results  of  office  research  and  other 
information. 

Jamaica  imports  fairly  large  quantities  of  cigarettes,  with  the 
IMited  Kingdom  supplying  the  greater  part  of  the  total    and  the  United 
States  furnishing  all  the  remainder.    In  1952,  (the  most  recent  data 
available)  imports  totaled  U3j387  pounds  of  cigarettes,  almost  80 
percent  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,    Imports  in  1952  were 
well  -  above  the  h  previous  years,  but  were  only  about  one-half  the  level 
of  I9U7  when  imports  reached  82,680  pounds. 

According  to  records  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
12,9  million  cigarettes  were  shipped  to  Jamaica  from  the  United  States 
in  1953  as  compared  to  9.7  million  in  1952  arjd  an  average  of  12.1  in 
the  19ii7-5l  period.    Shipments  in  the  first  11  months  of  195 U  totaled 
12. U  million  cigarettes.    No  significant  quantities  of  other  tobacco 
products  have  been  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Jamaica  in  recent  years. 

Jamaica:     Imports  of  cigarettes  by  country  of  origin,  19l;7-1952 


Country            I9U7  : 

I9U8 

I9U9 

1950 

1951 

1952 

pounds 

.  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pound  s 

poiinds 

United  Kingdom  27,867 
United  States  5U,071 
Other  7li2 

■  16,267 
1,763 

25,522 
U,6U0 

13,865 
5,52l4 
12 

21,lUl 
16,023 

3U,575 
8,812 

Total  82,66® 

:  18,030 

30,162 

19,U01 

37,l6i4 

143,387 

Source:    Handbook  of  Jamaica,  195U 
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FT  5-55  February  8,  1955 

m^ITSD  STATICS  UNMj\NIFAGTURED  TOEAGOO  EXPORTS  HIGHER  BI  THE  1953-51l  CROP  YEAR  l/ 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  1953-5U  crop  year  1/  totaled 
ii6l»0  million  rounds  or  3e6  percent  above  the  iiU5.1  million  oounds  exported  in 
1952-53»     The  average  postwar  croo  year  Cl9l+7-U8  through  1951-52)  unmanufactured 
tobacco  exports  were  ii6i;«6  million  oounds  as  compared  with  the  oreT/ar  average 
(I93I4-35  through  1938-39)  of  a29.7  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  unraanufactured  tobacco  during  tlie  1953-5^1  croo  year  show  increases 
in  flue-cured,  Burle:/,  Maryland,  Green  River  and  Black  Fat,  There  were  decreases 
in  all  other  t3?pes  of  tobacco.  Larger  shipments  of  flue-ciored  leaf  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1953-5U  account  for  some  of  the  increase  m  total  exports.  Exports  of 
Buriey  tobacco  increased  about  20  oercent  over  the  1952-53  crop  year.  This  can 
be  accounted  for  by  increased  shipments  to  France,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands 
and  Portugal. 


UNITED  STATES:  Exports  of  tobacco,  by  types, 
1953-5u  crop  year  with  comparisons  1/  2/ 
(Declared  Weight) 


:    Average  ! 
Type                  :    193lj-35-  : 
:    1938-39  : 

Average  : 
I947-I18-  i 

1951-52  : 

1952-53  3/  ! 

l953-5ii  3/ 

.    1, 000  J 
.    oounds  ; 

.  1,000 
pounds  . 

1,000 
oounds 

.  1^000 
pounds 

•  < 

Flue-Cured  ;  318,865 

Maryland  :        5,189  ' 

Ky,-Tenn.  fire-cured         :      51,389  " 

Black  Fat  j       8,9?U  '. 

Trimmings,  Stems  &  Scrap.:  19,h97 

:  372,052 
29,969 
7,ii95 
h/  5,651  : 
2U,073 
2,963  ' 
1,871  i 
9,895 

u,U5a  ' 

62  ! 
6,160  J 

:  368,727 
!  25,163 

7,505 
h/  h,655  ' 
:  "  21,3iiU 

1,189  i 

1,583  ! 

8,127 
:        3,u7li  i 
88  ! 

3,197  : 

:  382,692 
:  30,177 
7,67li 
h/    li,  360 
:  *"  20,6Ul 
952 
l,89h 
:  5,5U7 
i;,12li 
52 
2,927 

• 

:  U6h,61i5 

iiU5,052 

;  l|6l,0U0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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Flue -cured.    Exports  of  this  tyve  of  leaf  during  the  1953-51:  crop  year 
(July- June)  totaled  3^2,7  million  pounds,  or  3c 8  oercent  above  the  368.7  nillion 
po^Jinds  exported  in  1952-53.    The  United  Kingdom_,  the  most  important  export  out- 
let, took  126,3  million  pounds  compared  with  102.9  million  poimds  in  the  1952-53 
crop  year,  about  a  23  'oercent  increase »    However,  ejcoorts  of '.flue -c^j  red  tobacco 
to  the  United  Kingdom  have  drooped  considerably  below  the  prewar  and  postwar 
averages  of  203.1  million  Dounds  and  158.2  million  pounds^  respectively.  Gennany, 
the  second  most  important  flue-cured  market  in  1953-5h^  took  5^*9  million  pounds, 
a  22oli  percent  decrease  frcan  the  1952-53  crop  year  tal<:ings  of  70.9  million  pounds. 

There  were  increased  takin'^s  in  the  1953~5U  croo  year  by  Australia,  Denmark, 
TUgypt,  Finland,  Indonesia,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand  and  Sweden,  The 
greatest  decreases  occurred  in  exports  to  France,  German^'",  Italy,  Japan  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  .flue-cured  tobacco,  crop  year  1953-5i^ 
X'jith  com.parisons,  by  country  of  destination  2/ 
     (Declared  Weight)  


Aver  a  ~es 


Countrv  of  Destination 


l93ii-35- 
1938-39 


19Ii7-"Ii8. 
1951-52 


1952-53 

3/ 


1953-5U 
3/ 


Argentina 
Australia 
Austria  5/ 
Belgium 

British  East  Africa  and  Mauritius 

Ceylon 

China 

Denmark 

"^gypt 

El  Salvador 
Finland 
France 
Germany  5/ 
Hong  Kong 

India  and  Pakistan  7/ 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Malta,  Oozo,  and  Cyprus 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nigeria 

NorT>7ay 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Sxd.t7.erland 

Thailand 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Countries 

Total 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


1,000 
pounds 

871 
18,233 
20 

3,575 

178 

S7k 
.6/36,Ii5l 
2,237 
85ii 
35 
1,021 
1,210 
U,012 
.  l,57ii 
2,690 
.  136 
1,810 
6,108 
98 
5,5IiO 
278 
•  6,772 
■  2,liU9 
169 
2,095 
623 
768 
lh6 
3,265 
17U 
3,099 
203,053 
8,^ 


1,000 

pounds 

91Ii 
18,939 
3>301 
15,073 
1,20U 
1,011 

6,9i[6 
2,ii93 
557 
1,9U9 
1,780 

iil,28ii 
U,5U6 
6,8i|8' 
1,720 
7,l!7l; 

17,267 

8/  620 
1,078 
22,220 
5,l!U 
9hh 
U,38l 
10,226 
3,217 
1455 
6,187 
ii,025 
3,731 
158,189 
9.161 


372,032 


1^000 
pounds 


0 

22,156 
2,103 
8,371 
1,087 
1,161 
0 

6,510 
3,82U 
599 
2,287 
h,322 

70,908 
3,606 
3,Ii6ii 
2,619 

12,ii89 

10,551 
li,li36 

12,025 
1,233 

28,333 
5,880 
696 
U,ii50 

22,952 
3,738 
652 

6,ii25 
3,011i 
6,62u 
102, 89U 

.318 


36b, ?27 


1,000 

pounds 

'  0 

2li,633 
1,812 
7,272 
905 
781 

0 

10,ii28 
ii,893 
550 
6,75U 
2,2^3 

51;,  971 
2,806 
'2,860 
3,190 

13,831; 

17,569 
1,021 

1,091 
29,095 

6,253 
877 

1;,385 
19,l;ll; 

3,397 

l,9l;6 

7,0U3 
3,068 
5,1;88 

126,315 
9V38U 


Burlej.    Exnorts  of  Burley  tobacco,  tot?lin:>;  30,2  nillion  pounds  for  the 
1953-51-  cro^  year,  were  about  20  t!erc2nt  larrA-r  than  bh-ose  for  the  'orevious  year. 
Durinp-  1953~5l!.>  Portugal,  the  nost  iriioortant  iiiarhet  outlet,  toolc  [j.6  miUion 
TDOunds  coraoared  r.j±th  2,9  rn.illion  pounds  in  1^52-53 »     Germany,  the  second  r.iost- 
innortant  ou tie  t,  took  It. ij.  million  rounds.    ;^:roortc  to  Trance  increased  fror.i'  - 
707,000  pounls  in  1952-.'52>'tol,I:.  million  nounds  in  1953-.^!-!-.     There  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  exports  to  Italy  —  2,h  ruillion  pounds  in  the  1953- 51i  crop  year, 
compared  T-rith  5^2,000  pounds  in  the  orevious  "crop  ^rear.     There  uere  decreased 
shipments  to  i'ustria,  3el;^p.urn,  'Denraark,  Re-:oublic  of  the  Philiooines,  Sweden  and 
.vSm.tzerland, 


UTTITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Burley  tobacco^  crop  year  1953-51; 
with  comparisons  by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  '/eight) 


Countiy  of 
■Destination 

Avers 
:  193U-35- 
.  1933-39 

3ges 

!  19li7-l;8- 
;  1951-52 

=  1,000 

=  1^000 

'•  1,000 

'  i;ooo 

■  pounds 

'  pounds 

'  pounds 

pounds 

Algeria  and  Tunisia 

;  212 

I        212  ■ 

78  ] 

78 

Argentina     .  ■ 

!       165    I  U80 

Australia           '    ..  ■ 

:       .572  - 

J  136 

:  13 

i  218 

Austria  5/   :                    '  ! 

1  17 

:  971 

!       850  ■ 

:  365" 

Belgium             '  ; 

.    2,l45U  : 

3,503 

2,653  i 

2,1;58 

Denmark 

:  .851 

I  1,585 

I  1,081 

!  521 

•Egypt 

!  22 

:  873 

5  9II4 

!  860 

Finland 

I  .  72 

I  285 

:  507 

:  861 

France 

!  2lli 

t  hl2 

!  707 

!  1,1;26 

Gerrriany  5/ 

klh  . 

I  7,h95 

!  i;^206 

:  1;5376 

Italy            ;                    •  - 

5        2ii2  ' 

!  526 

582  : 

Mexico 

!  99 

!  1,165 

;  2,lli6 

!  3,536 

Netherlands : 

!       982  . 

!    2,2li7  1 

9l;8  5 

2,015- 

•  Norway         •      ^                j    .   Iil2  ; 

:    1,161;  ! 

695  1 

7ia 

Philippines,  Republic  of  ; 

5  : 

531  . 

.    1,311;  : 

886 

Portugal 

I  2,383 

:  1;,500 

:  2,852 

.  1;,593 

"Sweden                            ■  : 

,1;99  s 

1>571  J 

2,290  : 

1,1;06  . 

■Switzerland 

t  li6 

:  529 

;  I5O71 

:  663 

United  Kingdom                •  ) 

262 

!  551; 

!  1;21 

91 

Other  Countries 

911j. 

1,230 

I  1.835 

:  2,673 

Total  ! 

10,900  ! 

'  29,969 

!  25,163  ' 

:  30,177 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circulg^r. 


-   .    -  ^  - 

Mafyland,    Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco,  totaling  7o7  million  poimds  in 
i953-5U,  were  slightly  larger  than  the  7. 5  million  pounds  shipped  out  in  1952-53. 
Stjitzerland,  the  largest  outlet  for  ?'Iaryland  leaf,  took  '8,3  percent  less  than  in 
1952-53. 

UTUTi:!)  STAT^:    Exports  of  Mar:^Aand  tobacco 
crop  year  1953- 5U  with  comparisons 
by  country  of  destination  2/ 

(Declared  Weight) 


Country  of  \ 
Destination 

Averages 

'  1952-53 
,  3/ 

:  1953-5U 

;  3/ 

!  1938-39 

I9u7-Ii8-  - 
1951-52 

{  1,000 
!  pounds 

•  1,000 

:    pounds  ! 

,  1,000 
pounds 

;  1,000 
!  pounds 

Algeria  and  Tunisia 

Belgium    ;  - 

France  : 
French-  Morocco  ! 

Germany  5/      •          .  .  ■  ' 
Netherlands    .•  : 
Spain   -  J 
ST-iitzerland 

Yugoslavia  j 
Other  Countries  ! 

!     .    330  i 
!     ■  395 

657  : 
U9 

1  195 
1,776  ■  ! 
22 

!  i,ia2 

0 

353  • 

'        38U  i 

:         2ia  ' 
.    261  J 
^    h57  : 

5            321  ! 

.    ■     ii50  < 

:  -  nil 

!      5,063  ! 
:            0  J 
•  20U 

0  ! 

!        237  ! 
0 
202 

27U  i 
396 
:  227 
5,272 
7ii9 

!        Iii8  : 

32ii 
I  371 

!  0 
!  Ill 

!  U97 
I  3h6 
:  392 
!  ii,837 

589 
207 

Total  1 

:     5,189  ; 

7,l495  : 

7,505  i 

7,67ii 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular^ 

Virginia  Fire-cured  tobacco  exPort,s  during  the  1953- 5u  crop  year  totaled 
li,3  million  pounds  —  5.3  percent  below. the  h,5  rdllion  pounds  exported  in  1952- 
53  and  23*1  percent  below  the  postwar  average  of  5.6  million  pounds,  Norwaj^, 
the  chief  1953-5U  o^atlet,  took  1,9  million  pounds.     There  were  increased  takings 
by  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  Nevr  Zealand,  Sweden  and  Smtzerland. 

mTITFlD  STATFIS:    Exports,  of  Virginia' Fire-cured  tobacco,  crop  year  1953.-5U 
with  comparisons  by  country''  of  destination  2/ 


Country'-  of  ] 
Destination  ] 

Averages  ! 

1952-53  . 

:    3/  : 

1953-5ii 
,  3/ 

I    193U-35-  : 
1933-39  ! 

19ii7-U8-  : 
1951-51  • 

!  1,000 
pounds 

!  1,000 
.  pounds 

!  1,000 
,  pounds 

:  1,000 
,  pounds 

Australia 
Austria  5/ 
Belgium 
Germ.any  5/ 
Netherlarrds 
New  Zealand 

Norvray  < 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trinidad  Tobago 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Countries 

:        237  - 
i        ,92  . 
1|19  . 

■■  ■ 

:         273  < 
2,02U  J 
.     1,030  , 
121 
60  ' 

'  1,500 

'      2,195  = 
'       o  cTm 

I  1U6 

1        311  . 
2i;7  , 

.  m  ■ 

261 

1,685  J 
650 
512 
126 
'  ii06 
h76 

I  158 

;  292 

8 

m 

187 
1,?73  ; 

603 

250 

109 
'  279 
=  236 
:      1,  c:tr\  ! 

!  225 

152 
251 

:  209 
1,885 
627 
309 

'  li5 
lh5 
375 

1,  nil 

"See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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Kentucky- Tennessee  Fire»cured  leaf  exoorts  for  the  1953- 5U  crop  year 
totaled  2075  million  rounds,  corapared  vdth  2i«3  million  pounds  in  1952-53 «. 
Exports  for  1953-5U  were  also  lli.,^k  percent  below  the  postwar  average.  The 
largest  increase  in  1953-5U  was  in  exports  to  France,  which  totaled  5.7  million 
pounds,  compared  Trrith  lo7  million  pounds  in  1952-530    There  were  increased  tak- 
in.^s  by  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Qermanj'-,    Exports  to  most  other  countries  decreased, 
particularly  to  such  important  markets  such  as  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and 
Sx'Titzerlandv 


UTrtTED  STATES:    Exports  of  Kentucky- Tennessee  Fire-cured  tobacco 
crop  year  1953-5h  with- ccsnparisons  by  country  of  destination  2/ 

_ ,     -  (Pe  clar e  d ,  ¥ei  ght )  


Country'-  of 
Destination 


193It-35- 
193-3-39 


Averai^es 


1951-52 


1952-53 
3/ 


1953-5U 
3/ 


Algeria  and  Tunisia 
Belgium 

Canar3''  Islands  and 

Spanish  Afi?ica 
Denmark 
Egyot 
France 

French  Africa  9/ 
Germany  5/ 

Gold  Coas't  and  Nigeria 

Ireland 

Italy 

Malta,  Gozo  and  Cj'prus 

Netherlands 

Norvjay 

Portugal 

Sweden 

SxTitserland 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Countries 


Total 


17000 
pounds 

772 
14,867 

5.6U 
1,099 
266 
18,320 
^  6h2 
3,366 
122 
737 
ii76 
lia 
h,6ii6 
5U3 
1,139 
2,339 
2,113 
2,7U6 
6,I).91 


51,389 


1^000 
pounds 


826 
2,078 

197 
..  577 
I8ii 
h,329 
891 
1,133 
351 
711 
876 
52 
h,32k 
3U0 
hlh 
1,377 
2,387 
l,2lt7 
1,779 


1,000 
pounds 


2hh 
676 

173 
577 
151;' 

1,720 
878 
5U7 
5U3 
617 
623 
2h 

5,301 

hm 
229 
1,632 
2,5ia 

3,90h 


2lt,073 


21,3iili 


1,000 
pounds 

139 

872 

109 
7ii9 
75 
5,727 
1,069 
.  875 
370 
318 
10-9 
58 
h,326 
95 
210 
759 
1,905 
1^21 
2,1U5 


20,61il 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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One  Sucker  exports  in  1953-5U  totaled  9^2,000  pounds,  compared  mth  1,2 
rd.llion  oounds  in  1952-53.    A  56  percent  decrease  in  ex^jorts  to  Nigeria  account 
for  most  of  the  drop.    Exports  to  Niceria  have  continued  to  decrease  since 
1951-52 0    The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  greatly  expanded  domestic  produc- 
tion of  leaf  which  indicates  that  U,S,  exports  to  this  area  will  be  greatly 
curtailed;,  if  not  entirely  eliminated. 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  One  Sucker  tobacco  crop  year  1953-5U 
with  comparisons  by  countiy  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  '/eight) 


Country'-  of 
Destination 

t       ^  Averages' 

:  I952r53 

;  2/ 

:  1953-5U 

;  1/ 

:  193ii»35- 
!  1936-39 

!  1951-52 

Belgium  i 
France 

French  Africa  £/ 
Germany  5/  ' 
Gold  Coast  &  liS-geria  j 
Liberia  ; 
Netherlands 

Other  Countries  i 
Total 

;    1, 000 
pounds 

609  i 

!              0  J 

5    '  65 

!       .      13  ! 

35  « 

12  ! 

I        Ih  ' 
138  : 

!      1,000  ! 

pounds  ! 

278 
59a 
!  169 

73  ! 
976 
78  ! 
:         2li2  : 
553  • 

1«000  ! 
pounds  ! 

5            190  ! 
!                 0  S 

;          19  ! 
0 

!         792  ! 
0  I 
75  : 
113  • 

'  1,000 

pounds 

110 

320 
10 

!  7 

350 
0 
92 

i  63 

'       886  ' 

.      2,963  J 

1,189  : 

952 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


Green  River  exDcrts,  totaling  1»9  million  pounds  in  1953-5U,  were  about 
20  percent  higher  than  in  1952- 53>  but  were  only  one  nercent  larger  than  the 
postwar  average.    Exports  for  tlie  past  year  were  37  percent  belovj  the  prewar 
average.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  marl"et  for  Green  River  tobacco 
during  the  1953-5J4  crop  year,  talcing  968,000  pounds,  a  6.5  percent  decrease 
from  the  Drevi.ous  year,, 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Green  River  tobacco  crop  year  19$3'^h 
mth  comparisons  by  country  of  destination  2/ 

(Declared  Weight) 


Country  of 
Destination 


BelgLum 

French  Afri.ca  9/ 
Ireland  *" 
Liberia 
Netherlands 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Countries 

Total 


Averages 


193U-35- 
1938-39 


1917^ 
1951-52 


1,000 
pounds 

IhG 
80 
137 
0 
37 
1,952 
8ii 


3,030 


1,000  . 
pounds 

22U 
26 

U6 
203 
253 
595 

52ii 


1,871 


1952-53 
3/ 


1,000 
pounds 

1 
0 
17 
63 
I467 
1,035 
0 


1,583 


1953-5i!. 
3/ 


1,000 
pounds 

131 
28 

3 

38 

510 
968 
216 


1,89)! 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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Black  Fat  exports  for  lQ53-5i+  totaled  Lul  niillion  pounds^  a  19  percent 
increase  o^'■er  "1952-' 53 'e^ooorts,  '  The  Gold  Coast  and  Nlq;eria,  the  rnost  important 
export  outlets  for  unny  years,  still  contdniie  to  get  the  bulk  of  Black  Fat 
shipped  abroad^ 

UNTIED  STATES^'    Exoorts'  of  Black  Fat  tobacco  crop  year  1953-514. 
Tuith  coFiOnrisons  by  count rj^^  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country  of 
Destination 

Averages 

:  1952-53 
.  3/ 

:  1953-5U 
.  3/ 

193W5-J 
'  1938-39  . 

19U7-i48- 
1951-52 

British  West  Indies  10/  . 

French  Africa  9/                  ,       .  ' 

Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria 

Liberia  • 

Netherlands  Antilles  ! 
Portuguese  Guinea  and  Angola 
Spanish  Africa  and  Canary  Islands 
Other  Countries 

Total"  : 

'.  1,C00 
:  pounds  : 

t  1,000 
pounds  : 

.  1,,000 
pounds 

!  1,000 
;  pounds 

i     153  ! 
!  2,7U2  ! 

?  1,511 

:      222  ! 

73  : 
'      327  ! 
!      172  1 
:      771:  s 

78 
763' 
•  3,lii3 
19  ? 
38.  ' 
270'  1 
' 

95  : 

hi  i 
392  s 

!  2,86h 
0 

I  35 

9k 

37  ! 
11 

22 
710 

.  3,2lU 
!  0 

3U  . 

18 

81 

:  h5 

8,97ii  : 

3,i47U  ! 

h,12k 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


Peri  que  exr)orts  totaled.  52,000.  pounds  in  1953-5U,  compared  with  88,000 
TDounds  exported  in  1952-53.    The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  receive  the  bulk 
of  exports  of  Peri que, 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Per'nue  tobacco  crop  year  1953-5U  •■• 
with  comparisons  by  country-  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  Weight ) 


Country''  of 
Destination 

:  Averages 

:  1952-53 
;  3/ 

:  1953-5U 

;  3/ 

:  193U-35-^ 
s  1938-39 

:  I9ii7-i;8- 
:  1951-52 

Canada 

Non-ray  ! 
United  Kingdom  ! 
Other  Countries 

Total  J 

i  1,000 
!  Dounds 

I  1,000 
!  pounds 

'i  9 

16  ! 

25  1 
12 

:  1,000 
!  !^ounds 

i  11/ 
20 

57 

:       25  ! 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

!  22 

5      '  11 

-     89'  • 
!  7 

:  3 
0 

kk 

5 

'       129  ! 

62  ; 

88  : 

'  52 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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Cigar  Leaf  ex]3orts  during  1953-5h  totaled  5.5  ruillion  pounds,  a  drop  of 
32  percent  f:^ cm'  the  1952-53  exports  of  8,1  million  oounds.    The  largest  decrease 
was  in  exDorts  to  Germany  —  less  than  one -half  of  those  in  the  preceding  year. 
Exports  to  BelgiTim  continued  tp  remain  fairly  stable,  while  exports  to  the 
Netherlands  declined  kO  T:ercent.    There  were  small  increases  in  exports  to 
Austria,  Canada,  Sweden  and  Sid.tzerlandi 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  crop  year  19$3^$h 
f/jith  comparisons  by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(De Glared  Weight) 


!            Ave  ra  ffe  s 

1952-53 

''  1953-5Ii 

, Country  of 

:    193U«35'-  : 

•J- 7*4 1  — mj— 

Destination 

1938-39  : 

3/ 

\  3/ 

:  1,000 

:  l^COC 

:  1^000 

!  1,000 

I    pounds  ! 

pounQs 

;  pounds 

;  pounds 

Algeria  and  Tunisia   '  • 

5                 1  ! 

880 

i  112 

I  ho 

Austria  5/ 

:            2  ! 

376 

J.  (  u 

>  9n)i 

cUt4 

Belgiiim 

!         Ill;  ! 

580 

Canada                             i  77 

^        366  i 

150 

!  575 

Denmark  • 

1            0  : 

753  J 

2i48 

:  2li5 

Germany  5/                      »         3u7  J 

1,923  ! 

ii,9l4l 

!  2,275 

Indochina  j 

0  : 

79 

!         27li  J 

118 

Netherlands  ' 

I          66  ! 

811;  : 

5U6  < 

327 

Philippines,  Republic  of' 

hhl  ! 

78  ! 

•  53 

36 

Sweden  ! 

0  ! 

230  ! 

136  ! 

203 

Sx-jitserland  ! 

0  : 

llh 

!              37  ! 

61 

United  Kingdom            '  :         13 6  : 

■       30'  ! 

15  : 

17 

Other  Countries 

!          170  ! 

670  ! 

3li2  : 

691 

Total 

1^380  : 

9,895  • 

8,127  ' 

5,51i7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of 

circular. 

Stems,  Trimmings  and  Scrap  exports  during  1953-5U  totaled  2,9  million 
pounds  a  slight  decrease  from  1952-53^  but  considerably  below  average  postwar 
e^oDorts  of  6<,2  million  nounds, 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  stems,  trimminr<s  and  scrap  tobacco 
crop  year  1953-5U  viith  comparisons  by  country  of  destination  2/ 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country  of  ', 
Destination  '. 

Averages 

1952-53 
3/ 

'  1953-5U 
3/ 

193U-35-  : 
1938-39  ! 

19147-U8- 
1951-52  ' 

5  1,000 
5  pounds 

•  1.000 

•  pounds 

:  1,000 
,  pounds 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

Belgium  « 
China  12/ 
DenmarK 

French  Morocco 
Germany  5/ 
Netherlands 
Norway  < 
Sweden 

Tangier  < 
Other  Countries  ! 

169 

!  15,505 

191 
0 

:  1,U26 

23  ' 
108 

!  1,087 

!               0  J 

988 

hh  \ 
:  3;221 
!        293  ! 
:  175 

!  226 
368 

1        165  ! 
5  933 

287  : 

hhQ 

50 

!           58  . 

2i4U 
!  205 

21a  ! 

:          35  : 

33ii 
51i3 
1,100  ; 
hlh  : 

1  31 
0 

238 
:  20h 
203 

2i4l4 

:  380 
;  691 
2814 
IV  652 

Total 

!  19,U97 

!  6,160 

3,197 

:  2,927 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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Footnotes  •  ~  ' 

lo    July  1953-June  195'ii  for  flue-curedj  October  1P53 -September  19%  for  all 
other  types « 

2,    Shipment  of  leaf  tobacco  to  Puerto  Rico  principally  cigar  leaf  averaging 
1  to  3  million  pounds  annually  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

3o  Preliminary, 

U.    Includes  Virg3.nia  Sun-cured  for  Jan, -Sept,  19^2,  Oct^ -Sep to  19.^2-^3  and 
1953-^Uc  ...  .   

5,  Austria  included  >Tith  Germany  during  May  193 8 -Sept.  1939. 

6,  Includes  lj[!31,000  rounds  to  Kwantung  for  193U--35  -  1938-39  period^  none 
for  other  years  shoxm, 

7.  Includes  exports  to  Pakistan  of  3,76Ii,000  pPunds  for  the  19U9-50  -  1951-52 
period,  1,706,000  pounds  for  1952-53  and  1,832,000  pounds  for  1953-5U. 

8.  No  exports  19U7-I|8  thru  19^9-50.  ; 

9*    Includes  French  Morocco,  Cameroon,  French  West  Africa  arid  French 
Equatorial  Africa^ 

10 p    Includes  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Leeward     Windward  Islands,  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago* 

11,    Less  than  500  pounds. 

12o,    Including  Hong  Kong  and  Kwantung, 

13s»    Includes  300,000  pounds  to  Spain. 


•    FT  6-55  February  21,  1955 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


Prodaction 

Production  of  native  tobacco  in  the  Philippine  Republic  during  195U  was 
estimated  at  I4.O.I  million  pounds,  a  drop  of  6  million  pounds  from  the  1953  crop. 
Adverse  weather  conditions  which  caused  many  nlanted  acres  to  be  abandoned  with- 
out harvesting  were  mainly  responsible  for  this  decrease. 

Production  estimates  for  Virginia-type  tobacco  of  the  195U  crop  show  some 
variations*     The  Philippine  Tobacco  Administration  estimates  the  crop  at  about 
it. 5  million  pounds.    Trade  sources  estimate  the  crop  at  3.7  million  pounds,  A 
much  larger  Virginia-type  crop  had  been  exoected,  but  poor  weather  reduced  it 
as  well  as  the  crop  of  native-type  tobaccos. 

A  strong  campaign  for  increasing  the  production  of  flue-cured  is  being 
waged  and  government  circles  estimate  that  the  1955  crop  may  reach  8,8  million 
pounds.    This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  optimistic  forecast  in  view  of  past 
production  and  facilities 


Philippine  Tobacco  Production  During  1953  and  195U 


Year 

Production  1/  : 

Area 

:      Average  Yield 

Native 

:  Virginia 

,  Total  : 

Native 

.  Virginia 

:  Total 

:  Native  :  Virginia 

1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

!  acres 

:  acres 

:  acres 

!  pounds  :  pounds 
:per  acre:  per  acre 

1953  2/ 
195ii  3/  • 

!  h6,100 
U0,066 

• 

:'    3,3ii9  i 
:    Ii,5l9  • 

I 

iiU,585  ' 

90,908  ; 
72,739 

6,326  ! 
!  5,960 

97,23ii! 
78,699 

• 

•  • 

507      :'  529 
:    551      :  758 

1/  Farm  sales  weight.  2/  Estimate  by  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  3/  Estimate  by 
Philipoine  Tobacco  Administration. 


Manufacture 

Cigarette  production  has  increased  steadily  since  1950  at  a  rate  of  about 
2  billion  per  year.    During  1953  about  13.3  billion  were  produced.     Total  pro- 
duction of  cigarettes  during  the  first  half  of  195Ii  nearly  reached  7.8  billion 
compared  with  about  6,8  billion  for  same  period  a  year  earlier.    About  1.8  billion 
or  23  percent  of  the  cigarettes  oroduced  during  the  first  lialf  of  195^1  were  made 
entirely  of  native  leaf  x-jhile  nearly  6  billion  or  77  percent  were  primarily  of 
flue- cured  leaf. 
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Production  of  smoking  tobacco^  which  airounted  to  iiil  thousand  pounds  in  1953, 
lost  ground  during  the  first  6  months  of  195'i.     Production  of  chemng  tobacco 
during  the  same  period  increased  in  19$k  over  1953  but  did  not  regain  the  level 
of  the  first  half  of  19?''.,    Cigar  production.,  which  reached  a  peak  97.7  million 
pieces  in  1953^  declined  to  u5c8  million  in  the  first  half  of  195U^  compared  with 
ii9.9  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier* 


Output  of  Manufactured  Tobacco  Products 


Year 

Cigars  [ 

Cigarettes 

:  Smoking 
:  Tobacco 

:  Chewing 
:  Tobacco 

!  rrdllion  : 

billion 

:  thousand 

:  thousand 

!  pieces  ; 

pieces 

:  po^xads 

:  poiands 

1951 

'    91.0  : 

9.0 

;  351»8 

696.1 

1952 

!    86a  : 

11.  U 

3  367.6 

:  516.5 

1953 

97,7  ; 

13.3 

■:  UlO.9 

:  5U1.6 

1952 

(First  Half) 

!    ii3c3  ; 

5»8 

:  218.3 

:  295.6 

1953 

II  ti 

6„8 

;  285,1 

;  199,9 

195a 

ti  ti 

;    U5«3  ; 

7.8 

:  237,7 

:  233.5 

Exports 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  native  leaf  during  1953  totaled  23<.l  million 
pounds,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1954  were  11^8  million,    Spain,  as  in  past  years, 
took  about  80  percent  in  1953  and  in  the  first  6  months  of  1951;. 

Cigar  exDOTts  for  the  first  half  of  195i|  were  2*i|  million  pieces,  with  the 
United  States  taking  1*8  million*     In  1953  the  United  States  took  3*2  million 
out  of  a  total  cf  U.8  mxllion. 

Cigarette  experts  which  rose  from  3  thousand  in  1952  to  835  thousana  in 
1953^  further  increased  in  the  first  half  of  195u  to  l,li,  million,  with  Kong  Kong 
the  largest  market,  taking  1,2  million.    Scrap  tobacco  exports  decreased  sharply 
during  the  first  half  of  195U  to  G„6  million  pourds  compared  with  3.2  million 
pounds  exported  in  the. entire  year  1953 »    To  a  large  extent  this  represented  a 
drop  in  U,  S,  takings  from  2,5  million  pounds  during  1953  to  0,5  million  pounds 
in  the  first  half  of  195h» 

The  most  important  news  in  the  Philippine  tobacco  export  picture  for  1953 
was  the  tentative  trade  agreaTjent  with  the  United  States  signed  December  15^  195^» 
This  agreement  Drobably  will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  respective  Congresses  for 
ratification,, 

The  f ollCT>j-ing  table  summarizes  the  proposed  schedules  of  U,  S«  tariff- free 
quotas  on  imports  of  Philippine  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  cigars  and  the  pro- 
oortion  of  the  Philippine  tariff  on  tobacco  that  may  be  imposed  during  the  life 
of  the  agreement.    It  seems  that  under  this  agreement  the  Philippines  can  impose 
restrictions  on  the  imports  of  tobacco  similar  to  those  under  Philippine  Lav/  698 
as  amended. 
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Table  of  the  Proposed  Quota  and  Tariff  Agreement 
Betweeri  the  U,  Sc  and  the  Philippine  Repiiblic 
on  Manufactured  &  Unmanufactured  Tobacco 

;  Pe r c entage  of  PhiTippine  F  Percentage  of  tari f  f 


Peraod 

r        WWW-/CiV_/k^(,y     0,11  >wt.      V-*  J-  ^CIX   0        Ul  Id  W 

:  may  be  imported  into  the 
;         U,S»  duty  free  l/ 

:  that  the  Philioo^'nes 

may  impose  on  U,S» 
:  unmanufactured  tobacco  2/ 

1956-58 

:                  95  3/ 

1  25 

1959-61 

:  90 

!  50 

1962-6ii 

!  80 

:  75 

1965-6? 

i  60 

!  90 

1968-70  < 

i;0 

:  90 

1971-73  : 

20  : 

90 

197U  : 

0  J 

100 

1/  Based  on  the  present  quota  of  200  million  cigars  and  6., 5 
million  pounds  of  scrap  and  filler  tobacco  that  may  enter  the 
United  States  duty-free c 


2/  Based  on  the  1909  tariff  rate  of  U.S,  |ii.08  per  pound.  There 
is  a  proposal  to  reduce  this  rate  substantially. 

3/  The  re  is  no  absolute  quota  under  the  new  agreement,  however, 
all  products  that  enter  in  excess  of  these  quotas  will  be  taxed 
at  the  loiijest  rate  applicable  to  other  countries;     Cigars,  U„S. 
$1,50  per  pound  plus  10  percent  ad  valorem,    Unstemmed  cigar 
filler  and  scrap,  XJ^S,  lO^lij.  per  pound. 

Imports . 


Imports  of  Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products: 
1953  and  First  Half  of,  195U 


Country  of  Origin 

1953 

Jan. -June 
1951; 

:  1,000 
!  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

Unmanufactured  Tobacco: 
United  States 
Others 

25,liii8 
:      25,^^ii8  1/ 
0 

;  11,267 
!      11,260  1/ 
7 

1,000 
!  pieces 

:  1,000 
pieces 

Cigarettes:  ! 
United  States  : 
Others  ! 

396,9i|2  s 
396,821  J 

!              121  ! 

2U8,350 
2h8,322 
I  23 

1/  Primarily  flue-cured  tobacco. 


In  accordance  with  Philippine  Law  698,  first  enacted  in  May  19^2 ,  imports 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco  (other  than  ci-^ar  wrapper)  into  the  Philippine  Republic 
are  subject  to  quota  limitations.     Tae  quota  limitation  on  imports  was  designed 
to  reduce  requirements  for  foreign  exchange.     The  Philippine  government  also  is 
encouraging  domestic  production  of  Virginia -type  tobacco  through  the  newly  created 
Philippine  Tobacco  Administration  which  will  regulate  and  aid  the  domestic  tobacco 
market «    Under  P.L.  698  flue-cured  imports  in  195a  were  to  be  limited  to  hO  Per- 
cent of  1950  im.ports  or  11„5  million  pounds.    By  June  19$h^  when  this  limit  had 
nearly  been  reached,  it  was  evident  that  domestic  production  vras  too  small  to 
orovide  the  amount  of  tobacco  necessary  to  insure  continued  production  of  cigar- 
ettes.    Therefore 5  a  special  session  of  the  Philippine  Congress  amended  the  law. 
Under  this  amendment  the  President  may  authorize  the  import  of  additional  leaf 
necessary  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  at  not  less  than  the  level  of 
the  previous  year. 

Acting  under  the  provisions  of  this  amendment,  the  President  in  December 
19$h  authorized  the  additional  import  of  7^9  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 
This  is  expected  to  supply  the  cigarette  industry  until  March  31^  1955.  Under 
the  original  provisions  of  the  law,  the  import  of  25  percent  of  1950  imports  or 
7.2  million  po^onds  is  permissible  after  Januar3^  1,  1955.     These  quota  imports 
will  need  no  "undersuoply"  certifications  and  these  quantities  are  believed  to 
be  sufficient  to  keeD  factories  operating  until  June  1955. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  calling  for  Presidential  certification  of  a  con- 
dition of  short  supply  has  led  to  a  wide  variation  in  the  estimates  of  domestic 
leaf  available,.    Manufacturers  claim  the 3^  have  already  used  up  half  of  the  195^4 
domestic  crop  while  producers  believe  that  the  entire  crop  is  still  available 
for  use. 

Another  problem  is  the  necessity  for  m.anufacturers  to  use  the  domestic  crop 
without  a  year's  aging.    All  groups  agree  that  a  gear's  aging  should  be  allowed 
in  order  to  aid  the  quality  of  the  ciga]Tttes  producedo 


Production  of  native  types  of  tobacco  mil  probably  increase  slightly  this 
year.    Mai  or  em.phasis  and  encouragement,  however,  is  being  given  to  the  program 
for  making  the  country  self-sufficient  in  the  production,  of  Virginia-type  tobacco. 
Early  estimates  for  1955  v?ry  from  606  million  to  11.0  million  pounds.     In  view 
of  past  production  it  seems  probable  that  the  smaller  figure  would  be  closer 
although  in  a  favorable  growing  season  more  tobacco  mi^ht  be  produced,  i 

Manufacture  of  cie:arettes  will  probably  not  increase  as  it  has  in  the  past  i 
few  years.    Use  of  improper  t3rpes  or  poorly  aged  tobaccos  would  over  the  long 
tend  to  halt  the  rise  in  cigarette  production  due  to  consumer  resistance  to 
blends  that  do  not  satisfy  their  taste.    Public  Law  698,  which  allows  the  import 
of  only  enough  supplemental  bobacco  over  the  quota  to  insure  a  level  of  raanufac-  I 
ture  equal  to  that  of  the  nrevious  year,  is  another  obstacle.     This  provision 
would  seem  to  limit  future  increases  in  cigarette  production  until  domestic 
tobacco  production  has  increased  to  the  point  where  it  can  supply  the  entire  si 
needs  of  the  cigarette  industry  and  orovide  also  additional  tobacco  for  expansion.] 


Outlook 


J 
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During  1955j  7-2  million  po-onds  of  Virginia-tyne  tobacco  can  be  imported 
under  the  quota  provisions.    Additional  imports  depend  on  two  factors  that  can 
not  be  weighed.    As  the  law  allows  import  of  only  that  amount  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  necessary  to  supplement  domestic  flue-cured  producticn,  imports  of  more 
than  7.2  million  pounds  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  Philippine  crop  and  the 
amount  of  tobacco  in  stock.     Imports  would  also  be  increased  if  manufacturers 
could  make  some  arrangements  for  additional  imporls  during  1955  to  enable  the 
domestic  Virginia  crop  to  be  aged  for  at  least  one  year  before  being  used.  It 
is  rougW.y  estimated  that  28»7  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  will  be 
needed  for  cigarette  Droduction  in  1955. 
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CONTEIJTS 

Ovren  in  Europe  on  Tobacco  Market  Survey 
United  Kingdom  Imports  of  Tobacco  in  19$h 
Spanish  Production  of  American  Tjrpe  Cigarettes 
Cuba  Slashes  Tobacco  Acreage 

Mexico  Raises  Cigare'ote  Prices  and  Tobacco  Import  Valuations 
Pakistan's  Development  o.f  Natural  Gas 

Gerjian  Tobacco  Lmports  Hi.gher  in  First  9  Months  of  193U 

Venezuela  Plans  No  Bright  Leaf  Imports 

India  Expects  100  Million  Pcdiid  Crop  of  Virginia  Tobacco 

Turkey's  Tobacco  Crop  Lower 

Australia  Expects  Smaller  Tobacco  Crop 

Sales  of  Japanese  Cigarettes  Containing  U.  S,,  Tobacco  Lag 
Philippine  1955  Tobacco  Import  Quota  Allocated 

  i 


OvJen  in  Europe  on  Tobacco  Mar!-;et  Sur'^ey 


A,  Owen^  Director  of  the  Tobacco  Division  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service j 
left  the  United  States  February  1  for  a  two-month  survey  of  the  European  tobacco 
situatior-,    Mr.  Or^ren  will  e7-plcre  various  means  of  expanding  European  outlets  for 
.American  tobacco  including  possible  market  development  programs  under  Section  iOl; 
of  P.  L.  U80.    He  will  also  discuss  x-jith  interested  government  and  trade  repre- 
sentatives tentative  programs  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  under  P.  L,  1;8C,     In  other 
countries  he  will  examine  the  possible  development  of  new  programs  for  the  sale  ■: 
of  tobacco  under  this  surplus  disposal  law. 


The  following  countries  are  scheduled  to  be  visited: 

England  Swit-zerland  Netherlands 

Portugal  Austria  Belgium. 

Spain  Germany  France 

Italy  Denmark 


Mr.  Owen's  observations  mil  be  reported  in  publications  of  the  Tobacco 
Division. 


United  Kingdom  Imports  of  Tobacco  in  195^4 


The  United  Kingdom  imported  280  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  and 
32  million  pounds  of  other  types  to  make  a  total  of  312  million  pounds  in  195Uo 
This  was  only  slightly  below  the  316  million  pounds  imported  in  19^3.  Imports 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  however,  dropped  from  172  million 
oounds  in  1953  to  1^7  million  in  19514.    Most' of  this  difference  was  made  up  in 
increased  flue-cured  imports  from  the  Rhodesias  and  India  with  imports  from 
Canada  increasing  only  1  million  pounds. 


United  Kingdom:    Imports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco 


Country 

;  1952 

:  1953 

:  19514 

of  Origin 

:  r  lue 

!  Other 

:  Flue 

;  Other 

:  Flue 

:  Other 

i million 

! million* 

•million 

!  mi  Hi  on 

[million 

[million 

[pounds 

spounds  . 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

[pounds 

Rhodesia-Nyasaiand 

61 

9 

59  ' 

•  9 

\  65 

[  12 

India 

31; 

:  h 

:  26 

!  6 

:  32 

:  5 

Canada  j 

32  : 

23  • 

2i| 

United  States 

.  62 

•  5 

:  172 

:  2 

:  157 

2 

Turkey 

!  1 

2  ! 

■  3 

Other  Countries 

3 

:    13  • 

3 

1  Ih 

2  : 

10 

Total  by  Type  : 

192  - 

32  " 

253 

•  33 

280 

32 

Total  : 

22/4  : 

316 

312 

-X-  Dry  weight. 


Spanish  Production  of  American-Type  Cigarettes 

Spain,  which  was  the  second  most  important  market  for  United  States  dark 
tobaccos  before  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  has  in  recent  years  decreased  its  purchases 
of  such  tobacco,  while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  increasing  quantities  of  medium 
or  better  grades  of  American  light  tobaccos.     The  exchange  situation  and  increased 
domestic  nroduction  of  dark  tobacco,  together  Tr/ith  increased  demand  for  American- 
type  cigarettes,  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  shift. 

The  demand  for  American-type  cigarettes  in  Spain  is  apparent  from  the  large 
volume  of  smuggling,  which  is  estimated  at  about  1.5  million  pounds  of  cigarettes 
each  year.    l\anj  of  these  cigarettes  are  of  American  manufacture.    The  Spanish 
Monopoly  is  attemoting  to  eliminate  the  loss  of  revenue  from  these  illegal  market- 
ings by  m.anufacturing  American-type  cigarettes. 

Three  brands  of  light  cigarettes  are  manufactured;  Bubi,  wliich  is  priced 
at  the  equivalent  of  17.5  cents,  U.  S.  per  package  of  twenty;  Bisonte  at  12.8 
cents  and  Timonel  at  16,7  cents.    These  compare  with  the  price  of  21.8  cents, 

S.  per  package  for  legally  imported  American  cigarettes  and  the  black  market 
orice  of  about  "ih-  cents  per  oack^    The  Bisonte  brand,  i^^ich  is  a  blend  of  Burley 
and  Maryland  tobaccos,  is  the  most  popular  of  the  three  brands  indicated  above. 


United  States  export  figures  show  that  Spain  is  buying  small  amounts  of 
American  me diim- to-better  grades  of  light  tobaccos  for  b3.eiic^ing.    Domestic  pro- 
duction of  light  tobaccos  is  being  encouraged  by  price  differentials  as  shown  in 
the  followixig  table; 

Official  Monopoly  Price  for  Tor.  Grades 
by  Types  1952  and  199u  1/ 


Type 


1952 


1951^ 


Increase 


U.So  cents 
per  pound 


U.So  cents 
per  pound 


U,S>,  cents 
per  ^ound 


Dark  Tobacco 
Light  Tobacco 
Cigar 
Cigarette  (Light: 
Virginia) 


13.6 

15.9 

2kol 


15.5 

16,6 
25.6 

3ii.5 


1,9 

7 

10.5 
10, h 


Converted" at  the  controlled  free  rabe^  of  3^.95  Pesetas 
per  U,  So  dollar. 


Total  production  is  graduallj^  increasing  and  is  expected  to  increase  in 
the  future.    An  indication  of  the  results  that  are  being  obtained  in  the  program 
to  produce  larger  Quantiti.?5S  of  light  totacccs  can  be  seen  in  the  following  pro- 
duction figure  ss 

Leaf  Tobacco  Production:    Spain  ard  Canary  Islands 


Type 


Flue -cured 
;.i?:hb  air-cured  3/ 
Dark  air -cured 
Cigar-filler  and  binder 
Cigar  wrapper 
Total 


Acreage 

Prcdacti  m  1/ 

1953  • 

.  195142/ 

^  1953 

195U  2/ 

1^000 

1,000 

1,000 

1„,000 

acres 

acres 

po'inds 

pounds 

2h7  . 
13,591  : 
3i;,59U  : 
1,137  ' 

lOli 

h9h 
lh,Q2C 
33,359 
1,U83 
2li7 

55a ' 

'  19,577 
:  1+6,980 
:  575 

:  __io 

:  1,102 
20,9l4ii. 

•  U5,635 
:  772 
f  l';2 

Il9,572  : 

50,1|08  : 

67,736 

68,585 

1/  Cured  leaf  delivered  to  the  National  Tobacco  Service. 
2/  Estimates,    3/  Burley  type. 


Cuba  Slashes  Tobacco  Acreage 

On  November  19>  195U  the  Cuban  Ilinistry  of  Agriculture  drastically  cut  the 
195a-55  tobacco  croo  quota  by  30  percent,  from  the  91«2  million  pounds  that  had 
previously  been  allocated,  to  6l,9  million  pounds.    This  reduction  was  made 
necessary  by  an  excessive  stock  position.    Despite  large  stocks  the  last  three 
crops  which  were  of  excellent  quality  have  not  yet  encountered  serious  max-keting 
difficulties  locally  or  abroad. 


k  ~ 


HoT*ever_,  the  Cuban  Tobacco  Fund  recently  had  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
2h,9  million  pounds  of  the  19<3"$h  crop  valued  at  8  million  dollars.    This  pur- 
chase relieved  small  farmers  who  were  badly  pressed  for  cash  and  prevented  a 
possible  break  in  prices. 

The  Tobacco  Stabilization  Fund  at  present  holds  more  than  hO.^  million 
pounds  of  leaf  mth  another  hO  to  h$  million  pounds  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
growers.     Preliminary  estimax-es  place  the  crop  at  8[|..6  million  pounds. 

Tnis  crop  added  to  the  present  stocks  of  80  to  85  million  pounds  made  necessary 
tne  reduced  allotments.    With  a  nomal  disappearance  of  about  80  million  pounds^ 
stocks  could  be  reduced  in  size  by  next  year  to  a  quantity  more  in  line  with 
market  requirements. 

Mexico  Raises  Cigarette  Prices  and  Tobacco  Import  Valuations 

Mexican  tariff  valuations  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  which  form  the  basis 
for  ad  valorem  rates  were  raised  sharply  in  November  of  this  year^  hO  to  h2  per- 
cent in  terms  of  pesos.    Thj.s  adjusts  values  to  nearly  the  amount  of  the  per- 
cent devaluation  in  the  peso  that  took  place  in  April  of  195U. 


Revised  Mexican  Import  Duties  on  Leaf  Tobacco 


!  Specific 

:         Ad  Valorem  Per  Pound 

'  Total 
'  Per  Pound 

Type 

Duty 
'  Per  Pound 

;  Rate 

Official 
!  Valuation 

'  Amount 

!  Per  Pound 

Pesos 

!  Percent 

Pesos  ' 

.  Pesos  ! 

Pesos 

Cents 

Virginia  ; 
Other  Filler. 
Wrapper  : 

0.27 
!     0.ii5  ; 
0.ii5  : 

25  ' 

25 

10  ! 

9.3h  ' 
:  5.62 
30.39  ! 

.  2.3^  : 
3.0i4 

2.61 
•  1.86 

3.l!-9  ! 

20.8 
!  IU.9 
28.9 

In  December  of  19Sh  the  government  alloxired  an  increase  in  cigarette  prices 
of  17  to  26  percent.    This  was  made  necessary  by  the  general  increase  in  manu- 
facturers' costs.    Manufacturers  claimed  these  costs  have  risen  sharply  since 
devaluation  and  would  force  them  out  of  business  unless  prices  could  be  raised. 


Pakistan's  Development  of  Natural  Gas 

Natural  gas  from  the  Sui  fields  is  expected  to  reach  Karachi  by  May  of  this 
year.    In  fuel-starved  Pakistan  this  new  source  of  power  will  enable  the  expan- 
sion of  both  industry  and  agriculture.    The  tobacco  industry  is  among  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  gas  poxrer,  as  a  tobacco  redrying  plant  is  being  built  near 
the  pipe  line  and  is  expected  to  begin  operation  soon  after  gas  is  available. 

Available  power  from  gas  should  appreciably  increase  the  supply  of  irriga- 
tion water  and  raise  overall  agricultural  production  in  the  next  few  years.  In 
the  past  competition  XAiith  food  croos  for  Xirater  has  necessarily  limited  tobacco 
production;  many  acres  of  tobacco  were  planted  that  were  never  harvested  due  to 
lack  of  water.    If  gas  power  does  no  more  than  supply  added  water  to  the  farms  o. 
Pakistan  it  will  make  possible  the  tobacco  expansion  program  as  planned. 
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Although  it  will  take  longer-  for  the  effects  to  oe  seen^  possible  production 
of  ammonia  fertilizers  from  natural  gas  mil  further  stimulate  agriculture.  Con- 
straction  of  such  a  fertilizer  plant  is  being  discussed  but  no  definite  plans  have 
been  made  at  this  time.    Tobacco  manufacturers  will  also  benefit^  along  vrith  other 
industrial  users,  from  the  more  abundant  and  possibly  cheaper  power  from  natural 
gas. 

Oerm.an  Tobacco  Tmports  Higher  in  First  9  Months  of  19$h 

West  German  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were  substantially  higher 
during  the  first  9  months  of  19S'4  (98,6  million  pounds),  than  imports  for  the 
same  period  in  1953  (?7J-t  million  pounds).    Imports  from  the  United  States  were 
hOc$  million  pounds  in  195^  compared  with  37. u  million  pounds  for  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier.    The  average  landed  price  paid  by  German  importers  for  United 
States  leafs  exclusive  of  tariff,  was  a  little  higher  this  year,  being  6h^7  cents 
oer  oound  compared  with  61,3  cents  per  pound  during  the  first  9  months  in  1953» 

German  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  will  proba- 
bly fall  off  in  the  last  quarter  of  195u  contrary  to  1953  when  shipments  received 
in  the  last  quarter  were  15.8  million  pounds  or  about  30  percent  of  the  year's 
total.     In  195U^  United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  West  Germany 
for  the  10  months,  January  through  November,  were  well  below  exports  for  the  same 
period  in  1953.    As  yet,  the  smaller  quantity  of  United  States  tobacco  exported 
has  not  shown  up  in  aerman  imoort  fi;gures  because  time  in  transit  and  in  bond 
cause  a  delay  of  from  1  to  3  months  or  even  longer.    Although  German  imports  of 
United  States  tobacco  were  larger  through  September  195U  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1953j  it  seems  orobable,  considering  lower  United  States  exports  tc  Gerriiany 
that  total  German  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  in 
195ii  may  not  reach  the  level  of  1953. 

It  is  possibly  significant  that  German  imports  of  Oriental  tobacco  from 
Greece  and  Turkey  increased  shar-ply  from  2h^3  million  pounds  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1953  to  31.9  million  pounds  during  the  same  period  in  195^;.     There  is  much 
sentiment  in  West  Germany  in  favor  of  tobacco  manufacturers  buying  more  leaf  from 
their  traditional  markets,  Greece  and  Turkey,     This  sentiment  is  based  on  the  f^,." 
that  both  of  these  countries  are  excellent  markets  for  German  industrial  goods 
when  tjip,7  have  available  foreign  exchange* 

Venezuela  Plans  No  Bright  Leaf  Imports 

The  Venezuelan  National  Economic  Council  viill  recommend  that  no  licenses  be 
issued  for  the  importation  of  bright  leaf  tobacco  and  this  recommendation  will 
probably  be  followed^    No  definite  period  of  suspension  was  considered,  but  it 
will  probably  last  until  stocks  of  domestic  leaf  are  consumed.    Many  of  the 
growers  have  backed  this  action  as  they  believe  there  is  a  local  ov-er-production 
of  bright  leaf.    Established  cigarette  manufacturers  probably  have  adequate  stocks 
of  imported  tobacco,  but  the  newly  established  cigarette  company  may  have  som.e 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  blends, 

India  Sxoects  100  Million  Pound  Crop  of  Virginia  Tobacco 

The  American  Embassy  at  New  Delhi  reports  that  preliminary  trade  estimates 
place  the  195U-55  Indian  croo  of  Virginia  tobacco  at  about  100  million  pounds 
from  185  thousand  acres,  compared  with  112  million  pounds  produced  in  19$3-Sh 
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from  180  thousand  acres.    Planting  in  Andhra  State  (which  produces  most  of  India's 
flue-cured  tobacco)  runs  from  October  through  December  and  the  crop  is  harvested 
during  the  following  January  through  March, 

Communist  CMna  seems  to  have  made  a  good  buy  in  the  previously  reported 
barter  of  9  million  pounds  of  low  grade  Indian  flue-c\n*ed  for  raw  silk.  Press 
reDorts  from  Berlin, Germany  indicate  that  part  of  this  Indian  tobacco  will  be 
sold  to  East  Gemaany  and  other  Communist-dominated  countries  in  exchange  for 
armaments,  machinery  and  other  industrial  products.    The  reports  also  stated  that' 
tobacco  crop  losses  in  Communist  China  and  the  shortage  of  tobacco  supplies  in  f 
East  Europe  have  caused  a  tobacco  famine  in  Communist  countries, 

Turkey's  Tobacco  Crop  Lower 

The  Turkish  Tobacco  Monopoly  estimates  tliat  19$k  production  will  total  212 
million  pounds  from  382  thousand  acres,  a  considerable  drop  from  1953  production 
of  257  million  pounds  from  ;-'90  thousand  acres.    Quality  of  the  crop  is  reported 
from  good  to  excellent  but  there  may  be  price  difficulties  as  growers  are  expect- 
ing a  sizeable  price  increase, 

Australia  Expects  Smaller  Tobacco  Crop 

The  American  Embassy  at  Canberra  reports  that  high  prices,  received  at  last 
season's  auction  sales,  apoear  to  have  stimulated  increased  plantings  for  the 
195U/55  crop  year.    Estimated  acreage  rose  0.9  thousand  acres  from  8,1  to  9.0 
thousand  acres,  with  most  of  the  increase  di^dded  between  Queensland  and  Victoria 
while  acreage  in  New  South  Wales  and  ITestern  Australia  remained  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Despite  the  larger  acreage  planted,  total  leaf  harvested  this  crop  year  is 
expected  to  reach  only  7,5  million  pounds  compared  with  8,0  million  pounds  last 
year.    Lower  per  acre  yields  this  year  are  expected  because  of  severe  Blue  Mould 
damage  caused  by  unfavorable  weather. 

Sales  of  Japanese  Cigarettes  Containing  U.  S,  Tobacco  Lag 

Recent  sales  figures  issued  by  the  Japan  Monopoly  Corporation  indicate  thai 
the  lower  priced  cigarette  brands,  "Shinsei"  and  "Asahi"  are  gaining  in  sales  at 
the  expense  of  the  higher  priced  brands,  "Peace",  "Fuji"  and  "Hikari".    Sales  of 
cio-arettes  in  the  first  half  of  Japan's  195U  fiscal  year  (April  thru  September) 
totaled  50.8  billion  pieces,  an  increase  of  3.3  billion  or  7  percent  over  the 
same  period  in  1953.    During  these  same  periods  value  of  the  cigarettes  sold 
increased  only  0,3  percent,  indicating  that  the  increase  was  in  lower  priced 
cigarettes  at  the  expense  of  other  brands,    "Peace",  "Fuji"  and  "Hikara"  ciga- 
rettes contain  substantial  ar.iounts  of  American  flue- cured  tobacco  and  range  in 
price  according  to  the  percentage  of  U.  S,  tobacco  used  in  the  blends. 

Philippine  1955  Tobacco  Import  Quota  Allocated 


The  American  Embassy  at  Manila  reports  that  the  Philippine  Central  Bank  was 
scheduled  to  allocate  1955  tobacco  import  quotas  last  week.    Under  the  original 
quota  provisions  of  Philippine  law  r/698,  manufacturers  and  dealers  may  import 
approximately  7  million  pounds  of  Vir^^inia  leaf.    This  is  the  basic  import  allow- 
ance and  any  additional  iinports  come  under  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  amende' 
law  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  Philippines, 
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X  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  B.^IERS  AFFECTING  piTED  STATES 
LEAF  TOBACCO  IN  WORLD  MARKETS  X  ^ 

By  Franklin  S.  Everts 

Producers  and  exporters  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  find  themselves  c^jn- 
fronted  with  a  variety  of  obstacles  in  attempting  to  sell  their  product  in  the 
v;orld  market  place.    Many  of  these  impediments  to  international  trading  in 
tobacco  are  of  long  standing.    Most  of  them  were  used  prior  to  World  VJar  II  to 
limit  tobaccr  import  trade  or  to  direct  it  into  the  desired  channels.    But  the 
"dollar  problem"  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  encouraged  their  use  on  a  more 
extensive  scale. 

It  is  true  that  over  the  past  year  or  so,  there  has  been  some  easing  of 
the  barriers  restricting  imports  of  IT«,S,  leaf  tobacco,  especially  in  a  numbrr  of 
our  important  outlets  in  Vfestern  Europe,     This  liberalization  of  dollar  imports 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction^    But  state  trading,  bilateral  and  compensa- 
tion agreements,  preferential  tariffs,  exchange  control  on  import  licensing, 
quotas  and  guai-anteed  markets  all  exist  today,  and  in  varying  degrees  hamper  the 
free  flow  of  our  tobacco  into  foreign  countries. 

In  addition  to  import  barriers;,  various  devices  have  been  adopted  hy 
countries  that  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  world  tobacco  markets  to 
encourage  expcro  trading.    These  de\'lces  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  U.S. 
leaf  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.     They  include  guaranteed  markets,  export 
subsidies,  bilateral  agreements,  and  manipulation  of  currency  exchange  rates e 
Summarized  below  are  the  principal  barriers  in  individual  foreign  markets  to 
our  tobacco  export  trade.    The  list  is  not  a  complete  one,  but  the  list  is 
believed  to  be  reasonably  comprehensive  and  of  interest  to  members  of  the  trade 
in  this  summary  form,  l/  There  is  a  brief  comment  in  connection  with  each 
restriction  mentioned  which  assesses  its  impact  on  United  States  leaf  tobacc© 
exports.    Countries  where  tariff  rates  are  the  sole  barrier  to  import  trade 
have  not  been  discussedc, 


l/  Additional  information  regarding  these  handicaps  to  exports  of  U,  S.  tobacco 
in  various  coiuitries  may  be  obtained  from  the  Tobacco  Division,  Foreign  Agricul 
tural  Service. 


Import  Barriers 

Argentina:  Import  Licensing  -    For  the  past  several  years ^  the  Central  Bank  has 
granted  practically  no  import  permits  for  tobacco  of  an;.^  type.     This  cteveiopment 
has  eliminated  U.S.  tobacco  from  the  Argentine  market,    Diiring  the  period 
19h7-5l,  our  leaf  tobacco  exDcrts  to  Argentina  averaged  2,1  millian  pounds 
annually,  principally  flue- cured  and  Bur ley.    There  were  no  exDorts  of  any  type^ 
in  19^2,  1953,  and  through  Novembex-  19$h. 

Australia:  (a)  Preferential  Tariff  -    Under  terms  'tf  a  trade  agreement  in  opera- 
tion since  19iil,  Southern  Rhodesian  tobacco  enjoys  a  9  pence  (B.U    cents)  per 
pound  tariff  preference  in  the  Australian  market.    This  places  U.S.  leaf  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  Australian  market,  and  encourages  the  imp«rtatio5\-'Of  leaf 
from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

(b)  Purchase  Agreement  -  A  purchase  agreement  is  in  effect  with 
Southern  Rhodesia,  under  the  terms  of  which  Australia  guarantiees  to  taJfe.  a  mini.-' 
mum  quantity  or  percentage  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  crop.     The  present 
guaranteed  quantity  is  9.7  million  poxinds,  or  6^  percent  of  the  crop,  whichever 
is  smaller.    Increasing  Australian  consuiiiption  has  lessened  the  impact  of  this 
on  United  States  exports,  although  imports  from  Southern  Rhfcl^sla  rose  from  a 
prewar  average  of       million  pounds  to  9.1  in  1953.    The  U.S.  share  in  the 
Australian  tobacco  import  market  declined  from  more  than  95  percent  in  prewar 

to  less  than  70  percent  during  the  period  19h9-53. 

(c)  Mixing  Regulation  -    This  regulation,  which  ha^  been  in  effect 
(with  modifications)  since  193^  provides  for  subijtantial  duty  concessii^ns  on 
imported  tobacco  v^ich  is  to  be  blended  with  certain  minitmM  percentages  of 
domestic  leaf  in  the  manufacturing  process.    The  concession  ranges  from  l5  pe3W 
(lU.O  cents)  and  18  pence  (l6«7  cents)  per  p<>und,  dependjj^g  up^^in.the  classifira" 
tion  of  the  tobacco  and  end  use.    Through  its  influence  upon  the  leaf  usage  of 
the  larger  manufacturers,  this  regixlation  has  almost  certainly  maintai?ied 
demand  for  Australian  leaf  at  a  higher  level  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the- 
case . 

Austria;  Bilateral  Agreements  -    For  a  number  of  years,  Austria,  v*iich  has  a 
government  tobacco  monopoly,  has  maintained  a  number  of  bilateral  agr&einent,3  yrWr 
tobacco-exporting  countries,  providing  for  the  importation  of  tobacco  of  a 
specified  quantity  or  value.    Agreements  have  been  in  ©pesatian  with  Bulgaria,* 
Greece,  Yugoslavia,  India,  Brazil,  and  Indonesia,    llosz  of  the  tobaccos  imported 
from  countries  listed  are  not  directly  competitive  with  American  leafj  however, 
any  quantities  imported  from  them  under  such  tradij^g  vrr&ng^mtti  dr  tend  t-o 
displace  leaf  from  the  United  States. 

S-gypt;  (a)  Premium  Dollars  -    According  to  latest  available  informaticn^  Egypt 
has  for  some  time  permitted  no  dollars  to  be  used  for  tobacco  purchases  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange.    Importers  have  been  required  to  pay  an  apnroximat^ 
lO  percent  premium  to  obtain  dollars  for  U.S.  leaf.    Exports  of  U.S.  tobacco 
to  Egypt  presumably  -would  have  been  greater  if  this  premium  payment  had  not  ^ 
been  necessary.    It  has  tended  to  encourage  importn  of  Soubhfern  Rbr<ie^S^^^^°' 
Indian  +^anco» 
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(b)  A  Trade  and  Payments  Agreement  is  in  effect  between  Egypt  and  Greece, 
This  was  recently  extended  to  cover  the  period  September  1;,  195U  to 
August  31 J  1955^  and  tobacco  is  one  of  the  commodities  moving  from  Greece  to 
Egypt  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.    This  encourages  the  importation  of 
Greek  tobaccos,  and  tends  to  prejudice  the  position  of  U.S.  tobacco  in  the 
Egyptian  market. 

Finland;  Premium  Dollars  -    Severely  limited  dollar  allocations  for  tobacc-5 
have  forced  Finnish  importers  -to  resort  to  "switch"  transactions  through  third 
countries,  in  order  to  obtain  dollars  for  U.S.  leaf  tobacco.    There  have  been 
premium  payments  involved  in  these  transactions,  usually  amounting  to  from  10 
to  20  percent.     It  is  probable  that  if  dollars  had  been  freely  available,  U.S, 
tobacco  exports  to  Finland  would  have  been  about  one-third  greater  than  actual 
shipments  during  the  past  several  years. 

France ;  (a)  Limited  Dollar  Allocations  ~    A  system  of  exchange  controls  covering 
dollar  purchases  for  U.S,  leaf  has  been  maintained  for  several  years.    This  has 
severely  limited  imports  of  U.S,  leaf,  apparently  without  regard  for  consumer 
preferences,  comparative  prices,  or  the  traditional  pattern  of  French  tobacco 
imports  from  this  country.    Imports  from  the  United  States  declined  from  an 
average  of  21. U  million  pounds  in  19li6-U7  to  only  6.U  million  in  1952-53.  In 
prewar  years,  the  United  States  supplied  about  one-'- third  of  French  tobacco 
imports.    During  1952-53,  the  U.S.  share  was  only  9  percent. 

(b)  Compensation  Agreements  -    For  a  number  of  years,  France  has  main- 
tained trading  arrangements  with  a  number  of  countries,  under  the  terms  of 
which  tobacco  has  been  included  as  an  item  to  be  imported  into  France, 
Agreements  have  been  concluded  ^/^Jith  the  following  countries:    Greece,  Turkey, 
Yugoslavia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the  Central  African  Federation.  These 
agreements  have  been  used  to  implement  the  French  desire  to  direct  trade  in 
tobacco  towards  countries  agreeing  to  purchase  French  commodities ,    They  have 
acted  to  reduce  the  French  market  for  U.S.  leaf,  particularly  dark  tobaccos, 
and  to  expand  imports  and  usings  of  oriental  tobaccos.    In  prewar  years. an 
average  of  only  about  3  million  pounds  of  oriental  leaf  were  imported  into 
France;  for  19ii9-53>  the  average  was  22  million  pounds. 

Hong  Kong;  Preferential  Tariff  -    A  tariff  preference  of  ,20  Hong  Kong  dollars 
(3.5  cents  per  pound)  is  in  effect  on  leaf  tobacco  imports  into  Hong  Kong  from 
British  Commonwealth  sources.    This  probably  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
imports  of  U.S.  tobacco. 

India;  Import  Licensing  -    An  import  licensing  system  is  in  effect  which 
severely  limits  imports  of  tobacco  from  dollar  areas.    This  acts  as  a  deterrent 
to  exports  of  U.S.  leaf. to  India,  which  fell  to  only  1.2  million  pounds  in 
1953,  compared  with  an  average  of  7.5  million  during  the  period  19li7-5l. 

Indonesia;  (a)  Mixing  Regulation  -    The  government  requires  that  a  minimum  per- 
centage of  domestic  flue-cured  leaf  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
popular  brands  of  cigarettes.    At  latest  report,  the  percentage  was  10  percent, 
but  indications  are  that  in  view  of  the  balance-of -payments  situation,  the 
minimum  will  be  increased.  ! 
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(b)  Import  Licensing       In  the  fall  of  19Sh,  licenses  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  leaf  were  si .arply  restricted.    For  195U-5^  (September  -  August), 
exchange  sufficient  for  about  one-half  the  1953--5U  purchases  will  be  allowed^ 
and  for  1955-56,  only  about  one -quarter.    If  this  regulation  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  imports  from  the  United  States  will  be  reduced  drastically  from  the 
average  of  about  13  million  pounds  shipped  to  Indonesia  during  the  period 
1951-53. 

Italyt  Bilateral  Agreements  -    Italy  has  negotiated  bilateral  trade  agreements 
with  Greece  and  Turkey,    Although  tobacco  is  not  specifically  mentioned  as  an 
item  to  be  imported  by  Italy,  reliable  information  indicates  that  such  imports 
are  virtually  imposed  on  Italy.     These  agreements  tend  to  affect  Italian 
imports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States.    Italy  has  a  Monopoly  which  contrrls 
all  phases  of  the  tobatco  industry,  and  can  direct  import  trade  as  it  sees  fit. 
The  Monopoly,  a  government  agency,  is  in  a  position  to  implement  politico- 
economic  policy  towards  countries  that  will  accept  Italian  export  commodities 
in  large  volume. 

New  Zealand:  Mixing  Regulation  -    A  regulation  has  been  in  effect  since 
January  1,  19iil,  requiring  a  tobacco  manufacturer  to  use  a  specified  minimum 
percentage  of  domestic  leaf  tobacco  in  his  total  manufacturing  operations. 
The  minimum  was  originally  fixed  at  20  percent.    Under  the  GATT  agreement. 
New  Zealand  undertook  to  guarantee  that  the  minimum  percentage  requirement, 
vrfiich  had  been  increased  on  several  occasions  since  19Ul,  would  remain  at  the 
then  existing  level  of  30  percent.    According  to  latest  information,  it  has 
been  raised  to  32^  percent,  as  a  voluntary  move  by  manufacturers.    Because  of 
steadily  increasing  consumption  of  tobacco  in  New  Zealand,  imports  and 
utilization  of  U.S.  tobacco  have  been  maintained.    It  is  believed  that  the 
volume  of  imports  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  has  been  below  what  takings 
would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  the  mixing  regulation, 

Pakistan:  (a)  Preferential  Tariff  -    The  tariff  regulations  provide  for  customs 
duties  on  United  States  leaf  at  f2,25  per  pound,  plus  an  excise  duty,  Indian 
tobacco,  because  of  an  agreement  made  at  the  time  of  the  partition,  is  subject 
to  an  excise  duty  only.    In  effect,  Indian  tobacco  for  customs  tariff  purposes 
is  treated  as  domestic  leaf,  and  therefore  the  customs  duty  is  not  applicable. 
The  preference  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  importation  of  leaf  from  India 
in  lieu  of  higher  quality  tobacco  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  Mixing  Regulation  -    There  is  a  sliding-scale  excise  tariff 
favoring  maximum  use  of  domestic  leaf.    In  other  words,  the  rate  of  excise 
declines,  as  the  percentage  of  domestic  tobacco  used  in  a  particular  product 
increases.    This  tends  to  discourage  maximum  use  of  United  States  tobaccos, 

Philippine  Republic;  Import  Quotas  -    Under  Republic  Act  698,  effective 
"May  9,  1952,  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  (except  cigar  wrapper)  were  limited  tc  the 
following  percentages  of  1950  imports:    1952  -  75^  1953  -  50j  195U  -  UO;  and 
1955  (and  subsequent  years)  -  25.    The  1950  imports  approximated  28  million 
pounds.    As  amended  in  mid-195U,  the  law  continued  the  percentage  quota  re- 
strictions for  195U  and  1955*  but  provJ/ie-dt  for  such  ad'iit.ional  imports  ^ich,  • 
when  added  to  domestic  leaf  pro<luction,  would  pemit  the  manufacture 
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of  tobacco  products  at  a  level  not  less  than  that  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
For  1956,  and  subsequent  years,  the  amendments  provided  for  import  quotas  at 
a  level  which,  when  added  to  the  domestic  crop,  will  permit  manufacturers  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  tobacco  products  equal  to  the  preceding  year's.  These 
quota  provisions  have  already  restricted  imports  of  U,S,  flue-cured  and  Bixr.tey 
tobacco,  and  have  promoted  uneconcmic  expansion  of  the  domestic  flue-cured 
crop. 

Light 

Portugal:  (a)  Preferential  Tariff  -  /tobacco  from  Portuguese  colonial  posses- 
sions is  accorded  a  preferential  'duty  of  l5  percent  below  the  rate  applicable 
to  imports  from  the  United  States.    The  object  is  to  encourage  tobacco  produc- 
tion in  those  overseas  areas , 

(b)  Bilateral  Agreement  -    A  basic  agreement  with  Greece,  signed  in 
19h9,  provides  for  the  exchange  of  Portuguese  fishery  products  for  Greek 
tobacco  (oriental)  in  the  amount  of  $700,000  annually.    This  has  reduced  the 
market  for  U.S.  leaf  in  Portugal,  although  consumers  prefer  tobacco  products 
containing  high  percentages  of  flue-cured  and  Burley.    Imports  from  Greece 
increased  from  .1  million  pounds  in  19h9  to  l.i;  million  in  1953,    Imports  from 
the  United  States  were  only  7.9  million  pounds  in  1953,  compared  with  8,9  mil- 
lion in  19ii9c 

Spain;  (a)  Exchange  Allocations  for  U.S.  tofeacco  have  been  extremely  limited, 
despite  the  historical  pattern  of  trade  with  the  United  States,    The  Monopoly 
and  Ministry  of  Finance  strictly  control  all  tc;bacco  purchases.    These  raeasures 
have  severely  restricted  U.S.  exports  of  dark  tobaccos  even  though  they  have 
been  offered  to  Spain  at  competitive  prices. 

(b)  Clearing  Agreements  are  believed  to  be  in  effect  with  several  of  the 
important  suppliers  of  tobacco  to  the  Spanish  marketo    Imports  from  Brazil  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  increased  sharply  in  recent  years  compared 
with  prewar.    Imports  from  the  United  States  are  far  below  prewar  levels. 

United  Kingdom;  (a)  Preferential  Tariff  -    For  many  years,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  maintained    a  preferential  tariff  on  imports  of  tobacco  from  Commonwealth 
countries.  At  present,  Vne  differential  in  the  tariff  on  U.S.  leaf  and 
Commonwealth  leaf  is  18|-  pence  per  pound  (21.5  U.S.  cents),  for  the  principal 
category  of  leaf  imports  a    It  is  impossible  to  measure  accurately  the  effect 
this  preferential  duty  has  had  on  imports  and  utilization  of  U.S.  tobacco. 
Displacement  of  U„S,  leaf  has  continued  and  developed  for  a  long  period  of 
years.    The  tariff  preference  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  the  increased 
tobacco  production  in  Commonwealth  areas,  and  the  reduced  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  British  market.    During  the  period  1919-23,  only  6  percent  of 
British  tobacco  imports  was  of  Commonwealth  origin;  the  average  of  1951-53  was 
U5  percent.    At  present  the  tariff  preference  amounts  to  only  about  3  percent, 
although  in  prewar  years  it  was  as  high  as  20  percent.    The  current  duty  on 
imports  of  U.S.  imstemmed  leaf  containing  10  percent  or  more  of  moisture  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  little  more  than$8„00  per  pound  —  roughly  12  times  the  export 
value  of  the  tobacco. 
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lb)  'PvTcha-^Q  Agreemer.  h  -    A  post«jar  development  of  great 
significance  to  UoS,  flue-cured  tobacco  growers  is  the  purchase  arrangement j, 
originally  negotiated  in  19U7i  '^^lerehy  British  manufacturers  agree  to  pvsr chase 
a  large  percentage  of  the  Southern  Ri-odesian  tobacco  cropc    Undsr  existing  terms 
of  the  agreement,  pur  chaises  are  f.lxed  at  85  million  pounds  (fana  weight)  for 
1955,  and  80  million  for  the  year:.  1956-58.    This  agreement  has  acted  as  a 
strong  stimulus  to  increase!  production  in  Southern  Rbodeslic    Imports  into 
Britain  from  Souohern  Rhodesia  increased  from  about  l6  million  pounds  in  prewar 
to  nearly  60  million  in  1952  and  1953 » 

(c)  Dollar  Allocations  -    For  a  num.ber  of  years,  purchases  of 
U,S,  leaf  have  been  limited  by  dollar  allocations.    At  present,  the  system  pro- 
vides for  tobacco  purchases  from  '^'dollar  areas"  sufficient  to  cover  current 
manufacturing  requirements       or  about  61  percent  of  th.e  total  usings  cf  light 
tobaccos^    It  does  not  take  into  account  "Uie  drastic  decline  in  the  United 
States  share  in  total  manufacturing  operations  over  the  past  six  or  seven  years. 

(d)  Mixing  Regulation  -    At  the  suggestion  of  vi&  government, 
British  manufacturers  agreed  a  number  of  years  ago  to  use  5  percent  oriental 
tobacco  in  cigarettes  produced  for  home  consumption. 

Under  the  impact  of  this  combination  of  barriers,  the  importa- 
tion of  United  States  tobacco  into  the  Uniued  Kingdom  fell  from  78  percent  of 
the  total  in  the  prewar  (l93h-38)  perica  to  an  average  of  only  5l  percent  in 
1951-53.    On  an  absoluce  basis,  Imports  from  the  United  States  declined  from 
an  average  of  213  million  pounds  during  1934-38  to  an  average  of  150  million 
pounds  for  195l-53e    Conversely,  imports  from  outside  the  United  States  (mostly 
Commonwealth)  increased  from  an  average  of  62  million  pounds  in  193ii~38  to 
Ihl  million  in  1951-53. 

Uruguay;  (a)  Dollar  Premiums  -    Tobacc:)  importers  in  Uruguay  have  had  to  pay  a 
premium  in  order  to  obtain  dollars  for  tobacco  imports « 

(b)  Bilateral  AgrecBient  -    In  effect  with  Greece,  providing  for 
$100,000  worth  of  tobacco  purchases  from  Greece  during  the  period  May  195U- 
April  1955. 

West  Germany;  Bilateral  Agreements  -    A  number  of  trade  agreements  are  in  effect 
with  other  countries,  providing  for  the  importation  of  substantial  quantities 
of  various  commodities  including  tobacco  into  Germany  in  exchange  for  industrial 
goods.    The  most  significant  of  these,  as  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned,  are 
those  Trdth  Greece,  Turkey,  Brazil,  and  Colombia,    Their  effect  has  been  to 
pressure  German  tobacco  manufacturers  to  expand  their  purchases  and  usings  of 
oriental  leaf  and  non-U, S.  cigar  tobaccos.    Under  the  impact  of  these  agree- 
ments, the  U\S,  proportionate  share  in  the  German  market  declined  considerably 
from  5l  percent  in  1950  to  U3  percent  in  1953. 
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Competitive  Expo rt  Aids 

Algeria:  Export  Subsidy  -    This  was  made  effective  in  19Sh,  in  order  to  boost 
tobacco  exports  to  areas  outside  of  France  and  its  overseas  territories,    It  is 
too  early  to  assess  the  full  effects  of  this  new  subsidy  systeraj  but  it  loay 
eventually  cut  into  U.S.  exports  of  light  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos . 

Col-mbia;  Export  Subsidy  -    An  export  bonus which  in  195h  amounted  to  about  hC 
percent       the  selling  price^  is  paid  to  tobacco  exporters.    This  has  already 
encouraged  the  export  of  dark  tobaccos  to  Germany  and  Franc©,  -both  of  which  aro 
markets  for  U.So  dark  types  of  tobacco, 

Cuba;  ComiTiercial  Agreements  -    Cuba  has  ccmmcrcial  agreements^  covering  the 
exportation  of  Cuban  tobacco  to  other  countries.    Agreements  have  been  con- 
cluded with  Argentina,  Chile.  Germany^  Spain^  France ^  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  probably  have  had  some  advarse  effects  on  the  level  of  exports  of  dark 
and  cigar  tobaccos  from  the  United  States, 

Dominican  Republic;  (a)  Expt^rt  Monopoly  -    The  government  has  been  granted  per- 
mission to  establish  a  "consr-rtium'^  which  would  have  the  sole  right  to  pm-chass 
and  export  tobacco.    This  paves  the  way  for  easy  negotiation  of  bilateral 
tradiag  arrangements  and  subsidization  of  expo-rtso 

(b)  Gomritercial  Agreement.  -  This  was  recently  negotiated 
with  Franco  and  provides  for  the  importation  into  France  of  $1  milli©n  worth 
of  Dominican  tsbacco  annually c 

Greece;  Bilateral  Agreements  are  in  effect  with  a  number  e.f  countries,  includ- 
ing Portugal,  West  Germany,  Ttoly,  Uruguay,  Austria,  France,  and  Egypt.  A^l 
of  these  countries  are  outlets  for  American  tobacco,     (F«r  significance  to 
United  States  tobacco,  see  under  comments  on  these  countries). 

India;  Import  Licensing  -    From  July  195U,  India  has  had  a  system  ©f  ad  hoc 
import  licenses  covering  the  goods  of  countries  guaranteeing  to  pui'chase  lower 
grades  of  Indian  flue-cured  tobaccc . 

Italy;  (a)  "Tie-In-Sales"  -    Italy,  a  Monopoly  country,  in  recent  years  has 
facilitated  the  export  of  certain  types  of  tobacco  by  the  "tie-in"  sales 
method.    By  means  of  this,  the  sales  contracts  for  scarcer  and  more  desirab.le 
tobaccos  with  some  Western  European  countries  have  included  other  types  not 
so  much  in  deir.and.    We  have  no  indication  that  this  trading  arrangement  has 
Iseen  discontinued,  and  it  appears  to  have  had  some  effect  ©n  exports  of  U.S, 
dark  tobaccos. 

(fe)  'Trading  Arrang-eracnt  -  The  Italian  Tobacco  Monopoly,  a  government 
agency,  has  an  agraement  with  the  Swiss  Cigarette  Manufacturing  Association 
covering  imports  of  Italian  tobacco  into  Switzerland  in  exchange  for  Swiss 
exports  of  cigarettes  to  Italy.     This  agret-iueii^  adx-ovs^Ty  affects  exports  of 
U.S,  fire-cured  tobacco  to  the  SwJps  jriaT-ket. 
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'■'adagascai- ;  Guaranteed  Market  -    T'le  French  Tcbaccn  Konopoly  virtually  guaran- 
tees tj  take, the  total  production  ef  Maryland- type  tobacco  in  Madagascar. 
Incentive  prices  are  maintained,  and  U.S.  Maryland  has  been  practically  elimi- 
nated froin  the  French  market. 

Paraguay;  Exchange  Subsidy  -    There  is  an  exchange  subsidy^  tied  in  with  nini- 
mujr.  selling  prices,  whz'.ch  has  encouraged  the  export  of  tobacco  in  larger  volume 
to  Spain  and  France j  b-^th  formerly  very  important  outlets  for  U.S.  dark  tobaccos. 
The  exchange  subsidy  was  recently  raised  to  about  ICC  percent. 

Southern  Rhodesia;  Purchase  Agreements  -    (See  under  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
and  France.), 

Turkey;  Bilateral  Agreements  -    (See  under  Italy,  West  Germany,  France). 

Union  of  South  Africa;  Expert  Subsidy  -    An  export  bounty  or  subsidy  is  in 
effect,  permitting  exports  at  less  than  world  market  prices.    For  the  1953-5U 
export  season  the  bounty  j^as  up  to  hO  percent  of  the  minimum  selling  prices. 
E::ports  totaled  kM  million  pounds  in  1953>  compared  with  orxly  ,3  million  in 
prewar  years. 

Monopoly  Countries 

In  many  countries,  most  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  are  controlled  by  a 
governmental  or  quasi-g'-.vernmental  agency.    Policy  with  respect  to  import  trade 
frequently  is  undertaken  arbitrarily.    'The  volume  and  kind  of  tobacco  products 
manufactured,  and  the  type  of  leaf  used  in  their  manufacture,  are  established 
by  the  government.    The  government  in  a  Monopoly  country  is  in  a  position  to 
direct  consumers'  tastes  toward  certain  domestic  and  imported  tobaccos,  without 
regard  to  preferences  or  the  traditional  man^ijif acturing  and  trade  patters. 
Monopoly  policy  is  often  based  on  political  considerations.    Counti-ies  in  the 
Free  World  having  Monopoly  control  of  tobacco  include  the  fullewing: 


Country 

Type 

Country 

Type 

Austria 

Govsrnment 

Leased 

Ecuador 

Leased 

Pern, 

Leased 

Formosa 

Government 

Portugal 

Leased* 

FraaoQ  . 

Gcv'^rnment 

(2  ccrripani 

French  MorocC'^ 

Leaped 

Spain 

Leased 

Haiti 

Leased 

Sweden 

Government 

Iran 

Leased 

Syria  &  Lebanon 

Leased 

Iraq 

Leased 

Thailaiid 

Government 

Italy 

Leased 

Tunisia 

GnverrjTient 

Japan 

Leased 

Turkey 

Government 

FT  9-^$  March  16,  1955 
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Pakistan  Allocated  3  Million  Pol lars  for  Tobacco  Under  Public  Law  I48Q 

The  Foreign  Agricultui^al  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  on  March  11,  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  for  the  sale  of  3  million  dollars  worth  of  U.  S.  tobacco. 
This  is  part  of  an  overall  agreement  under  which  2^.1^  million  dollars 
worth  of  surplus  United  States  agricultural  commodities  will  be  sold  for 
rupees  under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  IQ5I4  (Public  Law  I48O,  83rd  Congress),    Sales  under  this  program  mil 
be  handled  by  private  U.  S.  exporters  and  procurement  authorizations  are 
expected  to  be  issued  soon. 

The  3  million  dollars  allocated  for  tobacco  in  this  agreement  are 
expected  to  result  in  the  sale  of  about  3,6  million  pounds  of  tobacco  and 
will  be  in  addition  to  usual  purchases  for  dollars.    Exports  of  United 
States  leaf  to  Pakistan  averaged  about  1.5  million  pounds  per  year  during 
the  period  1^50-53. 

Tobacco  purchased  under  this  program  will  enable  the  fast-growing 
Pakistan  cigarette  industry  to  maintain  the  percentage  of  U.  S.  leaf  used 
in  high-quality  cigarettes  and  to  build  up  sufficient  stocks  to  assure 
efficient  plant  operations.    This  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Pakistan  cigarette  industry  which  has  increased 
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from  an  output  of  0.2  billion  cigarettes  in  1^149  to  h.O  billion  in  1°^3^ 

Other  coramodities  that  vail  move  under  the  Pakistan  program  include 
cotton,  ghee  and  linseed  oil. 

Canada  Expects  Larger  Flue-cured  Exports  in  1^55 

The  Marketing  Peivice  of  Canada: s  Department  of  Agriculture  expects 
that  tobacco  exports  (more  than  95  percent  flue-cured)  will  be  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  I05I4  exports  and  may  reach  a  record  ^0  million  pounds , 
I'lost  of  this  will  probably  move  to  the  established  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  mth  smaller  amounts  going  to  Australia,  British  West  Indies  and 
others, 

Canadian  stocks  of  I6I40O  million  pounds  on  December  3I,  19^h,  con- 
sisted of  flue-cured  lIiU.7  million  pounds^  burley,  7.6  million,-  dark 
tobacco,  1.7  million;  cigar  leaf,  8.2  million;  pipe  and  other  types,  1.8 
million.     Despite  last  year's  large  crop,  stocks  are  not  expected  to  rise 
greatly  due  to  the  expected  increase  in  imports  and  domestic  consumption. 
Domestic  usings  are  expected  to  rise  from  the  103  million  pounds  taken  in 
19Sh  to  106  million  in  lo^S  and  this  seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the  6 
percent  rise  shoim  in  the  last  quarter  of  19Ch  over  the  same  period  in 
1953. 

Consumption  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  in  Canada  is  still  rising  as 
shorm  by  the  following  table: 


Tax-paid  Withdrawals  of  Tobacco  Products 
for  Consumption  in  Canada 


Year 

:      Cigarettes  ' 

Cigars 

:        Billion  t 

Million 

:        pieces  : 

pieces 

19^0 

:           17.2  : 

199.0 

1951 

15.7 

169.1 

1952 

:            17.8  : 

200.3 

1953 

:            21.0  : 

235,6 

19$h 

:            22.1  : 

2l|i4.1i 

Argentina  Increases  Price  of  Flue-cured  Tobacco 

The  Argentine  Government  has  announced  an  increase  of  about  3O  percent 
in  the  price  to  be  paid  for  flue-cured  tobacco.    It  is  too  late  for  this  to 
increase  production  this  year,  but  the  higher  price  should  stimulate  much 
heavier  plantings  for  the  1955-56  crop. 

Domestic  production  of  light  tobaccos  has  not  been  large  enough  in 
past  years  to  enable  adequate  production  of  cigarettes  made  from  these 
tobaccos.     This  increase  in  price  seems  to  be  designed  to  encourage  the 
production  of  light  tobaccos  in  order  that  more  of  the  demand  for  light 
cigarettes  may  be  met. 


Yugoslavia  to  Sell  Tobacco  to  Poland 


On  February  12,  1955  the  Polish  and  Yugoslav  Governments  signed  a  trade 
agreement  which  calls  for  the  exchange  of  goods  to  the  value  of  7.5  million 
dollars.     Under  this  agreement  Yugoslavia  expects  to  sell  about  2,2  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  to  Poland  during  1955 • 

India  Desires  Increased  Tobacco  Trade  with  Palcistan 

Indian  tobacco  merchants  have  urged  their  Government  to  request 
Pakistan  to  remove  existing  import  restrictions  on  Indian  tobacco.  These 
merchants  believed  that  resumption  of  large  scale  tobacco  trade  with 
Pakistan,  a  major  market,  would  greatly  ease  India's  overstocked  position. 
It  is  estimated  that  unsold  stocks  of  tobacco  worth  l6,6  million  dollars 
have  accumulated  in  India. 

Communist  China-Indonesia  Trade  Agreement 

Communist  China  and  Indonesia  have  extended  their  trade  and  payments 
agreement  to  July  1<^55  with  an  automatic  provision  for  further  extensions 
of  one  year  if  neither  country  sends  a  formal  rejection  three  months  before 
expiration  date.    Both  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco  are  in  the  Chinese  list 
of  possible  exports  to  Indonesia  and  leaf  and  cut  tobacco  are  on  the  list 
of  possible  Indonesian  exports  to  Communist  China. 

Large  Tobacco  Harvest  Fxpected  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

Reports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  forecast  a  harvest  in  the  first 
half  of  1955  of  approximately  50.5  million  pounds  of  tobacco  from  52,000 
acres.    Such  an  output,  if  realized,  will  be  almost  22  percent  above  the 
I95I4  harvest  now  placed  at  Lil.5  million  pounds,  and  would  exceed  the  l"^'i47-5l 
average  production  of  hi  million  pounds  by  7  percent.    Acreage  for  harvest 
in  1955  is  estimated  to  be  almost  11  percent  above  195h  when  147,00.-^  acres 
were  harvested,  and  is  I6  percent  above  the  l^[i7-5l  average. 

Yields  in  l<^5h  were  below  earlier  expectations  when  heavy  rains  be- 
ginning in  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  and  continuing  during 
harvest  and  curing  caused  considerable  damage  to  both  yield  and  quality. 
Conditions  up  to  the  first  of  February  indicate  higher  yields  for  1'555. 
By  that  time  practically  all  the  crop  had  been  transplanted  and  recent 
rains  had  broken  a  severe  dry  spell  in  the  tobacco  area,  giving  the  crop 
an  excellent  start.    Another  factor  which  should  increase  yields  is  a 
program  by  the  Santiago  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  free  distribution  to 
farmers  of  tobacco  plants  from  high  quality  seed.    Santiago  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  tobacco  district. 

Production  of  criollo  tobacco  which  is  grown  primarily  for  export  is 
expected  to  reach  [16  million  pounds  in  1955^  as  compared  to  approximately 
37.8  million  poimds  in  19^h  and  more  than  30  million  pounds  in  1*^53.  Pro- 
duction of  olor  tobacco  which  is  better  quality  tobacco  used  alnost  entirely 
for  domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  reach  1^,5  million  pounds  in  1955, 
approximately  9  percent  of  the  total  crop.     This  compares  with  3.7  and  3.8 
million  pounds  of  olor  produced  in  19514  and  1^53  respectively. 


-  il  - 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  19$h  crop  of  criollo  tobacco  varied 
from  about  7  to  11  cents  per  poimd  and  the  average  price  received  was  about 
9  cents.     The  average  export  price  was  approximately  18  cents  per  pound 
F.O.B.  Puerto  Pl&ta,  or  about  double  the  farm  price.    Farm  price  in  1^53 
averaged  12,5  cents  per  pound  while  the  export  price  was  about  19  cents, 

A  classification  of  the  1951|  crop  of  olor  tobacco  shows  that  about  3 
percent  of  this  variety'-  was  cigar  wrapper  quality,  6.,5  percent  was  binder 
tobacco,  with  the  remainder  classed  as  filler  and  scrap.    In  1^53  about 
6.3  percent  of  the  olor  tobacco  was  classed  as  wrapper  and  the  same  percent- 
age as  binder  tobacco c     In  both  1953  and  1951i  between  2  and  3  percent  of 
the  criollo  tobacco  was  estimated  to  be  suitable  for  cigar  wrapper  and  about 
8  percent  was  suitable  for  binder  with  all  the  rest  classified  as  cigar 
filler  and  scrap, 

Thailand's  Surplus  of  Flue-cured  Tobacco 

The  Thai  Tobacco  Monopoly  ended  the  crop  year  with  a  surplus 

of  6,6  million  pounds  of  domestic  flue-cured  tobacco  and  expects  another 
surplus  of  about  h.k  million  pomds  from  the  1951i/55  crop.  Accumulation 
of  these  excess  stocks  has  developed  sentiment  for  possible  export  outlets 
and  the  promotion  of  cigarettes  made  primarilv  of  domestic  leaf.    As  the 
flue-cured  tobacco  used  in  blending  is  imported  from  the  United  States, 
any  movement  toward  cigarettes  made  of  domestic  tobacco  would  further  re- 
duce our  tobacco  exports  to  Thailand.,    In  19$h  shipments  totaled  only  1^,6  - 
million  pounds,  a  sharp  drop  from  the  6»6  million  pounds  exported  in  1953. 

In  the  past  many  Thai  consumers  have  been  willing  to  pay  substantially 
higher  prices  for  cigarettes  blended  with  large  percentages  of  U.  S.  flue- 
cured  leaf.     Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  resistance  among  a  large  group 
of  smokers  would  slow  any  movement  to  cigarettes  made  primarily  of  domestic 
tobacco  and  would  probably  enable  U.  S.  flue-cured  tobacco  to  hold  part  of 
the  market. 
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EXPORTS  OF  UI^MANUFACTURED  TOEACCO  LOVJER  IN  195h 


United  States  tobacco  fanners  and  exporters  enjoyed  reasonably 
good  export  trade  in  195^4,  although  the  quantity  shipped  was  13  percent 
below  the  high  1953  fig\ire.    Last  year's  exports  totaled  U52.3  million 
pounds  (value  303.1  inillion),  compared  with  518.7  million  pounds  valued 
•<     at  3hO,8  nillion  in  1953.    Prospects  are  that  exports  in  1955  will  be 
jlarger  than  those  for  195a.    Increasing  consumption  in  a  nuraber  of  our 
major  outlets,  greatly  improved  economic  conditions,  trade  liberaliza- 
tion and  possibilities  for  export  under  P.  L.  I48O  with  pajment  in 
foreign  currencies,  combined  should  mean  larger  exports  this  year. 
Exports  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  195U  decreased  about  16  percent  below 
1953.    Exports  of  Burley,  Dark-fired  Kentucky-Tennessee,  Maryland, 
Green  RD.ver,  Virginia  sun-cured  and  Black  Fat  were  larger.  Exports 
of  all  other  types  fell  below  1953  shipments. 

Flue-cured  Tobacco  exports  in  195U  totaled  373.7  million  pounds 
compared  with  luAh.3  railTion  in  1953,  about  a  I6  percent  decrease.  This 
decrease  was  largel3^  due  to  smaller  takings  by  the  United  Kingdom 
(liiB.O  million  pounds  in  195^  comp  red  with  177.6  million  pounds  in 
1953)5         West  Germany,    Countries  which  took  larger  shipments  in 
I95I4  than  in  1953  included  Mexico,  Uruguay,  Svieden,  Norway,  France, 
Finland,  Spain,  Pakistan,  Taiwan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Egypt  and  the 
Belgian    Congo.    There  were  decreases  in  shipments  to  Guatemala, 
Venezuela,  Denmark,  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  VJest  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Thailand,  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  Japan  and  British  East  Africa. 

Burley  Tobacco  exports  during  19 5U  totaled  29.3  million  pounds,  a 
17  percent  increase  over  the  25.0  million  pounds  exported  in  1953. 
Exports,  sharply  increased  to  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Portugal 
and  Italy,    There  were  decreased  shipments  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgian  and  Luxembourg,  VJest  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Yugoslavia,  the  Philippines  and  Egypt, 

Kentucky-Tennessee  Fire-cured  Tobacco  exports  increased  about  7 
percent  in  195U,  20.9  million  pounds  compared  with  19^5  million  in  1953. 
Esfports  to  Denmark,  the  United  Kin;,dom,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Cameroon 
and  Belgian    Congo  increased  in  195h.    Exports  to  France,  historically 
the  best  market  for  this  type,  totaled  6.7  million  pounds  in  195J^  compared 
with  1.7  million  in  1953.    Prewar  exports  to  that  country  exceeded  18 
million  pounds.    Exports  were  lower  in  195J^  than  in  the  previous  year 
to  such  important  markets  as  Sweden,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  West 
Germany  and  the  Gold  Coast.    There  were  no  exports  to  Spain  in  195^ 
compared  with  1,8  million  pounds  in  1953. 


Virginia  Fire-cured         Suji-^cored  Tobacco  -  Exports  of  Virginia 
Fire-cured  tobacco  during'  195^totaled  3.9  railTion  pounds,  down  8  per- 
cent from  1953  exports  of  k.3  million  pounds.    Exports  decreased  to 
Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  Austria^  and  Australia. 
There  were  slighit  increases  in  exports  to  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland  and  New  Zealand.    Exports  of  Virginia  S'on-cured  tobacco 
increased  aboui.  93  percent  in  1951.    Norway  took  80,000  pounds  out  of 
a  total  81,000  pounds. 

Black  Fat  exports  rose  in  19^h  to  U,5  million  pounds  compared 
with  3.9  million  pounds  in  1953*    Exports  to  French   West  Africa  and 
to  Nigeria  were  up^  but  those  to  the  Gold  Coast  were  off  slightly. 

Maryland  Tobacco  exports  in  195U  reached  a  postxrar  high  of  8.7 
million  pounds,  «6~miIlion  over  1953 »    Switzerland,  which  took  5<.8 
million  povaids,  continued  to  be  the  largest  export  outlet,  Appreciable 
gains  were  shown  in  exports  to  Belgian  and  Luxembourg,  West  Germany, 
Spain  and  Tunisia,    Yugoslavia,  which  bought  Marylard  tobacco  for  the 
first  time  in  1953  (7U9,000  pounds),  took  589,000  pounds  in.  195U. 

One  Sucker  Tobacco  exports  continued  their  downward  trend.  They 
totaled  only  5 bU. 000' pounds  in  195U  compared  with  1,0  million  pounds  in 
1953  and  1.5  million  pounds  in  1952.    Nigeria,  normally  the  largest 
market  for  this  type,  took  only  229,000  pounds  in  195a  compared  with 
610,000  pounds  in  1953  and  1.2  million  pounds  in  1952.    The  only  sub- 
stantial gain  was  to  France  which  took  320,000  pounds  in  19^k  and  none 
in  1953* 

^gen ^iver  Tobacco  exports  increased  15  percent  in  195^1  totaling 
2,1  million  pounds  compared  with  1.8  million  pounds  in  1953.    The  United 
Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  largest  outlet  taking  967,000  pounds  in  195a 
compared  with  1»0  million  pounds  in  1953.    Exports  to  France,  after  a 
lapse  of  two  years ^  totaled  738^,000  pounds  in  195U. 

Cigar  Tobacco  exports  totaled  only  5-.U  mil3.ion  pouiids  in  195^^ 
compared  with  773"  million  pounds  in  1953>  6.8  million  pounds  in  1952 
and  a  19^7-51  average  of  9,8  million  pounds.    Cigar  wrapper  accounted 
for  3t5  million  poiinds,  cigar  binder  for  1,7  million  and  cigar  filler 
for  158,000  pounds.    Exports  of  all  types  of  cigar  leaf  were  lower  in 
195U  than  in  1953 » 

Perique  exports  in  195U  totaled  50,000  pounds  compared  viith 
66,000  pomds  in  1953.    The  United  Kingdom  continued  as  the  most  impor- 
tant market  taking  3U,000  pounds  or  68  percent  of  the  total. 

Trimmings.  Stems  and  Scrap  exports  in  I95h  totaled  but  2,7  million 
pounds  compared  with  3*0  million  pounds  in  1953  reflecting  a  continued 
downward  trend  from  prewar    and  postwar  levels.    The  sharpest  decline 
was  in  exports  to  Tangier  which  took  only  97,000  pounds  in  195U  compared 
with  1.1  million  pounds  in  1953.    The  largest  increase  in  exports  was 
to  Spain  which  took  529^000  pounds  in  l--5a  compared  with  extremely  small 
prewar  and  postx\rar  averages. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  calendar  year  195^, 
vdth  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country  : 

Average  : 

• 

'•  ,'• 

of  : 

1935-39  : 

1947-51  : 

1952  : 

1953  1/  : 

1954  1/  I 

:    1953  1/: 

1954  y 

Destination  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

:  1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds  : 

Dounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

DOunds  : 

;  dollars  : 

dollars 

Vr\t5'ntJ     AVTTPC  TP  A  . 

NOKin  JUUiKioA:  : 

Canada  : 

4,331  : 

161  : 

471  : 

55  : 

;>u  : 

!           y-L  : 

OS 

CENTRAL  AMERICA:  : 

* 

• 

* 

'  '' 

Mexico  : 

3  : 

478  : 

738  : 

1,326  : 

1,800  : 

:      1,197  : 

1,308 

Quatemala  : 

55  : 

3U  : 

348  : 

455  : 

187  : 

!        387  : 

158 

British  Honduras  : 

19  : 

36  : 

12  : 

11  : 

16  : 

:          10  : 

14 

El  Salvador  : 

38  : 

527  : 

610  : 

550  : 

511  : 

:        440  : 

4I0 

Honduras  : 

18  : 

88  : 

141  : 

176  : 

174  : 

:         158  : 

154 

Nicaragua  : 

93  : 

310  : 

384  : 

457  : 

357  : 

:         289  : 

201 

Costa  Rica  : 

15  : 

48  : 

38  : 

47  i 

74  : 

:          54  : 

79 

PEinama,  Republic  of  : 

10  : 

12  : 

—  1 

—  * 

—  • 

I  " 

"* 

Bermuda  : 

1  : 

-  : 

~ 

—  5 

Bahamas  : 

-  : 

1  : 

4  ! 

7  : 

:            3  ! 

Cuba  : 

2  : 

-  : 

• 

Jamaica  : 

38-4  : 

U  : 

35  : 

—  : 

:           26  ! 

Haiti  : 

13  : 

93  : 

106  : 

74  : 

142  : 

:           69  : 

120 

Dominican  Republic  : 

3  : 

-  : 

~  • 

Leeward  &  Windvrard  Islands  : 

-  : 

45  : 

76  : 

122  : 

80  : 

:           05  : 

45 

Barbados  : 

91  : 

7  i 

2  : 

5  : 

3  : 

:            4  ! 

3 

Trinidad  &  Tobago  ! 

U9  : 

102  ! 

23  : 

22  : 

97  : 

:          24  : 

79 

Other  British  West  Indies  : 

29  ! 

-  : 

~  ' 

Netherlands  Antilles  : 

2/  i 

-  ! 

1  : 

34  : 

"  : 

•  25 

~ 

French  West  Indies  ! 

1  i 

-  ; 

~  ' 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  j 

Colombia  : 

55 

302  • 

3  : 

• 

3 

Venezuela 

k 

166  : 

512  • 

4d3  ! 

300  : 

:  479 

322 

British  Guiana  : 

155 

328 

350 

309  : 

35fc>  : 

:  228 

Surinam  (Netherlands  : 

69 

Guiana) 

9 

34  • 

qo  . 

7/  • 

158  • 

114 

XA*f 

French  Guiana  ; 

- 

- 

jt!-  : 

Ecuador 

2 

- 

~  • 

•  — 

Peru 

33 

154 

107  : 

• 

90 

Bolivia 

- 

1 

—  : 

•  ~ 

— 

Chile 

6 

78 

46 

60 

57  : 

:  47 

45 

Brazil 

41 

64 

- 

3 

~  ' 

:  3 

~ 

Paraguay 

1 

!  10 

20 

8 

10  : 

:  6 

4 

Uruguay 

229 

979 

1,059 

1,644  : 

:  936 

1,482 

Argentina 

926 

1,110 

~ 

— 

—  : 

:  — 

EUROPE: 

Iceland 

! 

i  20 

Sweden 

3,642 

:  6,938 

d,57d 

7,043 

',o95  : 

:  ?,4oU 

0,5/4 

Norway 

2,487 

:  4,479 

:  4,J-L4 

J ,  XU4  . 

■      0  777 

J, 4x3 

Denmark 

!  2,498 

:  7,577 

:  6,991 

:  9,906 

:       7,946  : 

:  6,385 

:  5,009 

United  Kingdom 

:  193,519 

:  174,736 

:  50,330 

:  177,648 

:    147,997  : 

:  125,652 

:  108,687 

Ireland 

:  6,081 

:  16,926 

•      1  c;  or^o 
:  x,0^£ltL 

:      xo  fO 1 1 

T  7m 

Xjf  IKJX  • 

.      1 1  S75 

Netherlands 

:  9,490 

:  23,672 

5Q  ft!  Q 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg 

:  3,712 

:  15,479 

in  7^*^ 

!        jlXj  f  I  Oj 

7  A7Q  • 

•  ^,u^x 

France 

:  1,071 

:  1,684 

:       5, /AD 

2  ?6q 

■  • 

Germany 

:  4,060 

:  36,803 

•3/  61  006 

3/  34  SM  : 

•3/36  650 

•3/  ?1  71? 

Austria 

:  12 

:  3,043 

:  3,380 

:  2,055 

:       1,254  ! 

:  1,058 

!  706 

C  zechoslovakia 

:  16 

:  201 

• 

:             —  : 

: 

•  ■" 

Hungary 
Switzerland 

:  9 
:  257 

:  - 

:  3,990 

3.108 

:       2,789  : 

?  041 

:  1,720 

Finland 

:  1,028 

:  1,668 

:  3,001 

:  2,794 

:       5,12d  : 

:  1,815 

:  3,026 

Estonia  \ 

:  169 

; 

Latvia 

:  232 

: 

Lithuania 

:  78 

:  — 

: 

: 

:             -  : 

: 

: 

Ibland  &  Danzig 

:  811 

:  82 

USSR 

:  2,086 

Azores 

\y  20 

:  36 

:  56 

:            55  ! 

:  31 

:  31 

Spain 
Bartugal 

:  137 

:  380 

:  772 

\  1,476 

:  2,167 

:  1,222 

:  1,753 

:  803 

:  3,358 

:  2,853 

:  4,144 

:  2,663 

:  1,820 

:  1,305 

Gibraltar 

:  16 

:  8 

Malta,  Gozo,  &  Cyprus 

:  292 

:  1,193 

•  995 

*:  1,348 

:  832 

:  920 

i  564 

Italy 

:  99 

:  3,059 

:  2,216 

:  4,409 

:  1,011 

:  3,422 

:  826 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
Yugoslavia 

i  1 

:  157 
:  3 

1  1,350 

i  2,707 

:  2 
:  182 

:  956 

:  1 
:  93 

Greece 

:  1 

:  8 

Rumania 

:  37 

continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  flue-ciired  tobacco,  calendar  year  1954., 
with  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 


: Declared  Weight) 


Country  t 
of  : 

Aver 

■ac©  : 
1QZ.7-'51 

1QS3  1/  • 

1Q5/.  1/  • 

^7J'*   ±J  • 

•  1Q53  1/  • 



1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1  000  : 

1  000  : 

1,000  : 

:  1  000  : 

1,000 

Dounds  X 

Dounds  • 

pounds  s 

DOunds  : 

Dounds  s 

•  dollars  : 

dollaz^ 

• 

'77  • 

226  : 

!             169  ' 

Syrifi  • 

?S  : 
<^  • 

S4  ! 

12  : 

a                        8  j 

TAhflron  I 

iJWOiXMJ  It  * 

(  : 

17  : 

55  : 

27  : 

:          18  : 

^  * 

5 /       ??8  t 

!             I  ! 

5/  1A6 

IZL  ■ 

221  ! 

?7Q  • 

38Q  : 
^07  • 

35Q  . 

506 

31  • 

•»  . 

Ad6n 

4  < 

24  ! 

7n 

7n  ■ 

IQ  a 

a  a 

India  s 

2.903  : 

7,484  i 

3,963  : 

1,169  : 

1,247  : 

:      1,318  ; 

1,317 

_ 

543  ! 

1,840 

1.714  : 

2,165  : 

a  1,527 

1.953 

C  sylon 

7  ■ 

1  3nz 

961  ; 

740  : 

:  850 

668 

IQ  • 

a  A*f 

inaixano.  « 

A  1  oA 

A  AV 

0,0^if 

/  577  • 

5  nA3 

ion  ■ 

2,817 

3  23? 

1,858  : 

a  2.424 

1.460 

DPixisn  rBxaya  • 

n  > 

JJ.O  • 

1  / 

1?6  • 

Q 

a  7 

5? 

Indonesia  * 

1  ^  on*? 

13  7  7*^ 

Q  7y  ft  • 

7, '40  ' 

ft  '^lA 

A  700 
u,  /u\y 

Macao  * 

<7 

a  12 

rtiiiippine  KepuDxic  • 

IK)} 

0,7'«f 

3ft  qftA 

IQ    i^7'^  • 

ift  yft/  • 

in  1  R6 

a  XU,XOU 

10  35A 

fbrtuguese  Asia 

XU 

China  < 

Hong  Kong  : 

l,o24 

4,  J  Jo 

J,  5^4 

0  ftftft  • 

a        0  y  71 

1  7// 
x,  /44 

laiVcin 

377 
J 1  1 

1,262 

1  7Q5  1 
J-,  '73  • 

a  1,028 

1  538 

Japan 

385 

7  340 

Q.510 

7  ,  xxw 

6,692  : 

:  8,456 

5,920 

Axis  ti^Xla 

?3  63? 

26,230 

?7  8QA  : 

t  20.7Q2 

a                 f  '  7*- 

:  22,373 

Uai  t    7  AO  1  o  vtn 

2,708 

"ill 

<;  13? 

6  508 

6,223  : 

:  4,464 

5,151 

AffP  TT  A  • 

Moz^cco 

16 

17S 

157 

!  87 

88  : 

•  74 

71 

Algeria 

^  oo 

5Afi 

168 

?Q7 

?63  • 

IQO 

a  X7W 

:  152 

•  x^£ 

a-1  fa 

1  l\fl  1  «  1  B. 

V 

137 

•           x^  / 

54 

165 

287  : 

:  41 

76 

Egypt 

?  Al? 

L  ??5 

L  Q18  • 

•            **,7XO  • 

:  2,605 

;  2.Q68 

Anglo— Egyptian  Sudan 

1  : 

1 

C  anaz*y  Is  l6Lnds 

»  0^ 

10 

:            15  • 

:  11 

3 

Cameroon 

4U 

1  n'; 

01. 

:            76  : 

15 

a  X^ 

55 

a                           J  J 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

28  : 

:  13 

French  West  Africa 

llA 

•  XJ.D 

33 

38  • 

:  11 

a  22 

Gold  Coast 

•  A 
■  0 

(  210 

856 

:  1,004 

:  1,199 

:       1,055  : 

:  794 

i  793 

DriTfisn  wesu  Airica 

/ 

Madeira  Islands 

•l/ 

•iu 

:  8 

:  7 

:  5 

:           41  : 

:  3 

:  21 

Angola 

'    .  ~ 

36 

:  85 

:  70 

:            80  : 

:  33 

:  33 

Western  Jbrtugueee  Africa 

'•§/  44 

:  19 

•  1 

:  15 

•  "ao 
!  i< 

•             on  • 

on 

a  £V 

1/ 

x4 

Liberia 

:  6 

:  6 

6 

:  3 

Belgian  Congo 

:  70 

:  124 

:  4VU 

:           oii  • 

•  551 

a  3PX 

Mauritius  &  Dependencies 

: 

:  146 

:  110 

:  55 

:          444  : 

56 

:  379 

RTlt1<?h  R«qt  Africa 

:  1,202 

:  991 

:  1,054 

:           596  : 

:  888 

:  5U 

Mozanblque 

i  13 

:  57 

:  40 

:  62 

:            45  : 

:  42 

:  27 

Madagascar 

:  2 

:  4 

:  20 

:  5 

Union  of  South  Africa 

':  66 

:  645 

:  123 

:  117 

Southern  British  Africa 

:  2 

Estimated  Shipments  2/ 
Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 
Total  Quantity 

;            96  ': 

:  15 

:  112.466 

:  214.995 

\  201.575 

:  296.798 

:  296.798 

:  257.593 

i  312.889 

:  388.078 

i  319.270 

:  444.306 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Burley  tobacco,  calendar  year  195^4., 
with  compariaons,  by  countries  of  destination 

(Declared  Vfeight)  


Countiy 
of 

Deatlnatlon 


1935-39 


Average 


1947-51 


1952 


1953  1/ 


1954  1/ 


1953  1/ 


1954  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 


MORTH  AMERICA; 

Canada 
CENTRAL  AMERICA; 

Mexico 

Quatenala 

British  Honduras 

El  Salvador 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica 

Banama,  Republic  of 

Bahamas 

Haiti 

Dominican  Republic 

Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other  British  West  Indies 
SOUTH  AMERICA; 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Surinam 

Ecuador 

Pena 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 
EUROPE; 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
France 

Gennany,  West 
Germany,  East 
Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Himgary 

Switzerland 

Finland 

Estonia 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Ibland  and  Danzig 

Azores 

Spain 

ibrtugal 

Gibraltar 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus 
Italy 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
Yugoslavia 


453 

99 
9 
8 
1 

47 
10 


2  : 

23 


2 
1 
4 
8 
9 
30 
160 

605 
434 
827 
279 
10 
1,000 
1,996 
2U 
467 

17 
25 
3 
46 
72 
1 
5 
7 
43 
3 

69 
2,498 
1 
10 
U5 


1,000 
pounds 


138 

1,005 

155 
7 
5 
9 
83 
32 
3 


1,000 
pounds 


32 

1 

20 


16 
13 
40 

44 
67 
27 
65 
645 

1,721 
1,181 
1,559 
702 
5 

2,896 
3,555 
1,675 
6,077 

774 
59 

536 
231 


29 
170 
4,747 

1 

2,548 

20 


2,214 

286 
2 

9 
146 
27 

3 
46 

9 
100 


11 


109 
171 

39 


2,877 

685 
1,710 

280 
4 

956 
2,715 

974 
7,677 

1,204 


338 
458 


16 
1,870 

24 


1,000 
pounds 


1,510 
111 
22 

11 
115 
29 


29 

8 
71 


174 
45 


1,406 
739 
737 
421 
4 
857 

3,0U 
707 

4,910 

850 


1,078 
524 


15 
3,005 

582 
851 


1,000  ; 
pounds 


4,031 
136 
17 

15 
122 
48 


66 
2 

236 


1 

127 
2 


154 
195 


299 
656 
500 
236 

2,000 
2,563 
2,137 
3,7a 

365 


705 
709 


26 
123 
4,460 


2,410 
609 


1,000 
dollars 


1,009 
98 
18 


1,000 
dollars 


U 
60 
37 


25  : 

7 
71 


112 
57 


1,088 
493 
342 
282 
3 

289 
957 
564 
2,699 

377 


494 
257 


7 

986 

497 
172 


2,000 
125 
continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Burley  tobacco,  calendar  year  195A, 
with  coiqsarlsons ,  by  countries  of  destination 

(Declared  Weight)  


Country 
of 

Destination 


Average 


1935-39 


1947-51 


1952 


1953  1/ 


1/ 


1953  1/ 


ASIA: 
Syria 
Lebanon 
Iraq 

Israel  and  Iblestine 

India 

Ceylon 

Siam  (Thailand) 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Republic  of  the  IMllppines 

Macao 

China 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

Japan 
OCEANIA; 

Australia 

New  Zealand 
AFRICA; 

French  Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunisia 

Egypt 

Canary  Islands 
Cameroon 

French  Equatorial  Africa 
French  West  Africa 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

Madeira  Islands 
Angola 

Western  Bortuguese 

Africa,  n.e.s. 
Liberia 
Belgian  Congo 
Mozeanbique 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Estimated  Shipments  2/ 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 

Total  Quantity  


1,000 
DOtmds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
dollars 


10.635 


32.365 


27.0^ 


25.007 


.22^252. 


'i  2/ 

u  \ 

8  i 

10 

_  : 

':  6 

_ 

(  ^ 

30 

u 

-  ; 

:  7 

- 

o/ 

-  1 

U 

-  t 

_  • 

; 

_ 

2/ 

9  « 

37  ; 

: 

51 

10 

- 

- 

-  ; 

: 

- 

_ 

8 

7 
48 

15 

-  ; 
22  : 

; 

: 

- 

17 

101 

42 

4 

_  ; 

: 

_ 

5 

370 

1,165 

1,234 

886  ; 

:  672 

509 

- 

- 

- 

10  ; 

: 

3 

32 

1 

-  : 

-  : 

: 

- 

- 

4 

38 

353 

582  : 

:  138 

202 

1 

- 

1 

5 

2/ 

-  ; 

-  ! 

: 
: 

- 
- 

557 

164 

lU 

168 

63  i 

;  138 

48 

3 

- 

10  1 

: 

8 

2/ 

50 

-  ; 

; 

- 

(  213 

108 

21 

91 

81  ; 

:  48 

31 

( 

143 

102 

-  ; 

;  - 

- 

21 

913 

536 

1,205 

749  : 

:  993 

648 

3 

3 

:  1 

28 

25  ; 

:  xo 

XX. 

:             U  : 

5 

2/  3 

12 

6 

:  4 

1 

3 

5 

2 

:  1 

U 

1 

2 

7  : 

3 

43 

42 

28 

18  ; 

:  9 

6 

20 

1 

2J 

3 

6 

29  : 

24 

5 

10 

10 

:              25  : 

:  5 

:  12 

2/ 

11 

7 

!             10  : 

3 

2.253 

U.739 

U.541 

U.053 

!       U.988  : 

:  13.053 

U.988 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circiilar. 
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UNITED  STATES:  Bbcports  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  Fire-cured  tobacco, 
calendar  year  195^4  with  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  Vfeieht) 


Country  : 

Average 

1953  1/ 

of  : 

1935-39  : 

19-C7-51  ! 

1952  1 

1954  1/  i 

i    1953  1/ 

1954  1/ 

Destination  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

■1,000  : 

1,000  i 

1,000  : 

:     1,000  ! 

1,000 

pounds  i 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

Dounds  : 

DOunds  : 

:  dollars 

dollars 

NCRTH  AMERICA:  : 

Canada  i 

151  ! 

56  : 

73  i 

34  • 

37  i 

':             15  1 

20 

CENTEIAL  AMERICA:  ! 

Mexico  ! 

LI 

2/ 

_  • 

•                            _  • 

_ 

Guatemala  ; 

76  ' 

242 

23  : 

:            178  i 

17 

British  Honduras 

1  J 

29 

26 

33 

75  : 

:  17 

27 

El  Salvador 

13  ; 

_ 

_  • 

•  - 

_ 

Honduras 

2/  i 

2 

_ 

_  ; 

•  _ 

_ 

Nicaragua 

2  ' 

_ 

3 

_  ; 

:  1 

_ 

Panama,  Republic  of 

118 

55 

67 

64 

125  : 

:  39 

54 

Canal  Zone 

3 

6  : 

:  1 

2 

Bahamas 

32 

79 

86 

90  : 

:  31 

31 

Cuba 

5 

_ 

Jamaica 

•                    2  ! 

3 

2 

2 

1  : 

*:  1 

1 

Haiti 

9 

99 

300 

_  : 

:  127 

Dominican  Republic 

_ 

3  : 

2 

Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 

23 

21 

:  16 

16  : 

:  8 

:  11 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

■  8 

2 

!  1 

:  2 

:  1 

Netherlands  Antilles 

:  i 

i  1 

2 

:  1 

French  West  Indies 

.  56 

6 

Other  British  West  Indies 

!  19 

-  ; 

•  _ 

:              —  : 

:               ~  i 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Venezuela 

I  1 
•  X 



:               -  : 

British  Quiana 

35 

i  a 

:  23 

!              47  : 

:  11 

:  27 

Surinam  (Netherlands  Guiana) 

Q 

15 

:  15 

:  7 

:             13  : 

:  3 

:  6 

French  Guiana 

:  6 

2 

:  4 

:               2  : 

:  3 

:  1 

Peru 

:            110  : 

!  92 

Chile 

2/ 

;  2/ 

1  : 

:  1 

1 

Brazil 

•  <j 

28 

!  20 

:  1 

:             10  : 

:  1 

:  9 

Paraguay 

■  jC 

Uniguay 

39 

i  34 

24  : 

:  27 

:  19 

Argentina 

150 

27il 

EDROIE: 

Iceland 

71 

•  71 

■  _ 

68  i 

23 

Sweden 

>              O  TOT 

1,631 

:  1,661 

:  651 

108  : 

:'  366 

51 

Norway 

369 

!  401 

!  278 

100  : 

:  144 

!  74 

Denmark 

593 

:  466 

:  561 

:            683  : 

:  368 

:  402 

United  Kingdom 

?  TVi 

1,217 

!  2,633 

:  298 

:            420  : 

:  162 

282 

Ireland 

•  t 

636 

!  1,038 

:  564 

280  : 

:  322 

!  153 

Netherlands 

3,9U 

:  7,084 

:  5,368 

!         4,507  : 

:  2,654 

2,156 

Belgium  emd  Luxembourg 

/  //I 

2,160 

:  1,024 

:  633 

970  : 

:  228 

331 

France 

A,329 

:  1,720 

6,658  : 

:  1,007 

3,246 

Germany,  West 

\  ( 

1,007 

!  732 

:  931 

673  : 

:  393 

353 

Germany,  East 

•  V 

.  ( 

Austria 

43 

:  20 

: 

!             28  *: 

23 

C  zechoslovakia 

! 

_  5 

Switzerland 

2,602 

:  2,328 

!  1,761 

1,769  : 

:  961 

1,060 

Finland 

:  82 

71 

:  20 

160  : 

:  17 

60 

Estonia 

.  5 

: 

-  : 

Latvia 

:  32 

! 

-  : 

Lithuania 

:  6 

Ibland  and  Danzig 

:  858 

Azores 

:  y  30 

95 

!  57 

:  75 

44  i 

:*             37  • 

24 

Spain 

:  2,568 

400 

:  1,351 

:  240 

Ibrtugal 

:  1,107 

390 

i  363 

:  228 

172  : 

:  61 

40 

Gilbraltar 

:  3 

14ilta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus 

:  U5 

64 

4 

!  37 

45  i 

:  18 

23 

Italy 

:  427 

1,415 

:  626 

:  624 

445  : 

:  499 

357 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste 

:  16 

:  12 

Yugoslavia 

\  3 

27  : 

23 

continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:  Exports  of  Kentuclsy-Tennesaee  Fire-cured  tobacco, 
calendar  year  195-^  vith  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country 

Average 

1953  1/ 

: 

of 

1935-39 

19il7-51 

1952  : 

1954  1/  i 

:    1953  1/  . 

1954  1/ 

Destination 

t 

1,000  ! 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

Dounds 

pounds  : 

oounds  : 

DOunds  ; 

pounds  : 

:    dollars  ; 

dollars 

ASIA;  i 

Turkey  ! 

- 

_ 

- 

U 

-  : 

:  11 

- 

Aden  ; 

1 

- 

- 

- 

-  : 

: 

- 

India  i 

12 

1 

13 

- 

-  : 

: 

- 

Indochina 

235 

ilO 

243 

72 

51  : 

s  23 

17 

British  Malaya  ; 

1 

-  i 

- 

- 

- 

Indonesia 

69 

87 

520 

578  i 

i  337 

381 

Republic  of  the  PMlippines  i 

5 

- 

- 

China 

1 

- 

- 

Japan  i 

20 

1 

8 

OCEANIA: 

Australia 

3 

_ 

7 

3 

15  i 

:  2 

8 

New  Zealand  : 

5 

69 

87 

128 

173  I 

:  71 

102 

AFRICA:  i 

t 

French  Morocco  : 

U 

182 

J 

- 

Tangier 

18 

-  :: 

Algeria 

( 

767 

U5 

101 

71  :           124  I 

:  31 

59 

Tunisia 

( 

382 

282  :           188  :              -  j 

:  48 

! 

Egypt  t 

285 

2J^2 

83 

134 

75  : 

J  49 

!  17 

Canary  Islands 

507 

221 

UO 

110 

110  : 

:  30 

!  32 

Spanish  Africa,  n.e.s. 

18 

U 

1 

22 

21  : 

s  12 

;  11 

Cameroon 

!  158 

179 

190 

!           4a  : 

:  94 

!  231 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

2/ 

120 

21 

a 

23  : 

:  16 

:  12 

French  West  Africa 

635 

!  U9(> 

111 

:  668 

704  : 

:  347 

:  362 

Gold  Coast 

102 

!  297 

5U 

457 

!            2a  : 

:  388 

208 

Nigeria 

19 

39 

!  10 

17 

5  : 

:  13 

4 

British  West  Africa,  n.e.s. 

20 

:  5 

Angola 

!  31 

A 

U 

:             18  : 

:  7 

:  7 

Western  Ibrtuguese  Africa, 

:  ^ 

n.e.s. 

29 

i  61 

!  238 

!  63 

*:  36 

•  _ 

Liberia 

25 

:  30 

:  39 

:  19 

"               4  :' 

:  12 

:  2 

Belgian  Congo 

:  ^ 

2 

:  6 

!  525 

!  276 

I           566  : 

:  61 

i  132 

Mozeunbique 

Madagascar 

5 

!  9 

i  5 

:  2 

Union  of  South  Africa 

1 

Estimated  Shipments  2/ 

;            56  i 

:  ?7 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 

6.379 

9.8U 

:  lO.-iOii 

:  9.H5 

:       10.613  i 

9.545 

1  10.613 

Total  Quantity 

i  A8.959 

24,591 

21.752 

:  19.485 

^,945  ! 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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UNITBD  STATES:    Srports  of  Vlrgiai*  Tire-cured  toljacco,  calendar  year  195'*, 
with  comparisons,  Ijjr  cotintrits  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country  ! 

Average  i 

1953  1/ 

1954  1/  : 

1953  1/ 

•  195^  1/ 

of  : 

1935-39  ! 

1947-51  : 

1952  i 

Destination  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

;  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  : 

:  dollars 

:  dollars 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Canada 

143 

7 

- 

- 

—  : 

:  - 

- 

CSFTRAL  AMERICA: 

Mexico 

34 

't  15 

- 

- 

-  : 

:  - 

- 

Guatemala 

2/ 

!  3 

- 

- 

-  : 

: 

•  - 

El  Salvador 

k 

- 

- 

-  : 

:  - 

•  - 

Costa  Rica 

12 

•  - 

- 

- 

-  : 

:  - 

:  - 

B»nama, . Republic  of 

1 

'•  1 

- 

- 

-  : 

:  - 

;  - 

Leeward  and  Windward 

Islands 

_ 

'•  2 

1 

- 

!            -  : 

:  - 

Barbados 

,  _ 

- 

-  : 

:  - 

:  - 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

63 

!  123 

122 

15^ 

21  : 

:  106 

:  17 

Netherlands  Antilles 

2 

.  _ 

- 

- 

-  : 

: 

: 

Other  British  West  Indies 

- 

- 

:           -  : 

:  - 

; 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Colombia  • 

1 

-  . 

- 

- 

-  : 

:  - 

!  - 

Venezuela  < 

1 

- 

- 

-  : 

:  - 

- 

British  Cuiana 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

-  ; 

:  — 

>  — 

Surinam 

2  : 

-  . 

-  . 

-  . 

:             -  ; 

- 

Ecuador  ; 

1  . 

-  ! 

-  '. 

-  ; 

:           -  i 

- 

Peru  : 

k  ' 

109  j 

-  . 

-  . 

:           -  J 

- 

Bolivia  • 

2/ 

1  ! 

-  . 

-  ! 

-  1 

:           ~  ! 

- 

Brazil  i 

2 

-  . 

- 

-  . 

:           -  ! 

- 

Pareiguay  ! 

3 

-  ! 

2  ': 

!           -  ! 

1 

Uruguay 

10 

1  : 

-  . 

9 

-  . 

i  7 

- 

Argentina  • 

112 

- 

— 

-  ; 

.  - 

- 

EUROPE:  ! 

Sweden 

815 

t         703  • 

867 

486 

619  I 

!  300 

369 

Norway 

2,033 

1,752 

1,767 

1,880 

1,432  : 

i  1,145 

903 

Dezunark  : 

171 

104 

12 

60 

29  : 

:  34 

13 

United  Kingdom 

1,471 

418 

156 

284 

167  : 

.  212 

112 

Ireland 

161 

26  ; 

16 

34 

56  . 

:  20 

42 

Netherlands 

455 

589  - 

5 

125 

424  . 

1  82 

165 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

356 

305  • 

63 

7 

26  ; 

':  3 

12 

France 

197 

14  . 

— 

17 

""  : 

:  13 

— 

Germany,  West 

•  (  1,005 

:  (  263 

418 

:  283 

:        150  : 

:  198 

108 

Germany,  Bast 

:  ( 

:  ( 

:  - 

:           —  : 

:  - 

!  — 

Austria 

!        *  92 

:  244 

r  416 

:  215 

:          64  : 

:  163 

:  52 

Czechoslovakia 

:  ''109 

:  34 

:          21  : 

i 

r 

Switzerland 

:  130 

:  536 

;  464 

:  266 

:        285  : 

:  155 

:  174 

Finland 

:  10 

:  32 

•* 

:          54  : 

•  " 

:  25 

Estonia 

:  7 

:  - 

— 

• 

Latvia 

:  8 

:  — 

• 

I  — 

Li thuania 

:  2 

Poland  and  Danzig 

:  11 

Azores 

:  4/  6 

I 

Portugal 

:  345 

:  126 

:  22 

:          24  i 

:  6 

:  9 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus 

:  5 

Italy 

:  85 

:"  14 

15 

:          48  i 

i  34 

Yugoslavia 

:  5 

Greece 

:  2 

Rumania 

:  2 

continued  - 


-  11  - 


UNITED  STATES:    Sxports  of  Virginia  yire-cured  tobacco,  calendar  year  1951*, 
with  comparleoas,  by  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country  : 

Average  : 

1953  1/  : 

1954  1/ 

1953  1/  : 

1954  1/ 

of  : 

1935-39  : 

1947-51  : 

1952  : 

Destination  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

. . 

1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds 

: : 
: : 

dollars  : 

dollars 

ASU;  : 

;• 

: : 

Israel  and  Palestine  : 

-  '. 

7 ; 

-  . 

-  . 

: 

. . 

-  . 

Aden 

Z  '. 

- 

-  ! 

- 

. . 

-  . 

_ 

India 

35 

1?  S 

24 

18 

:: 

18  ■ 

16 

Thailand 

- 

- 

-  . 

- 

4 

:: 

- 

Indochina 

3 

79 

9 

- 

- 

.  • 

- 

- 

Indonesia 

36 

37 

- 

- 

- 

:: 

- 

- 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

2/ 

27 

- 

- 

: : 

- 

China 

28 

1 

- 

- 

- 

• : 

-  5 

— 

Hong  long 

31 

- 

- 

:: 

- 

- 

Taiwan 

- 

10 

— 

— 

— 

•  • 

- 

OCBANU: 

196 

164 

Australia 

236 

115 

192 

270 

200 

New  Zealand 

.  276 

262 

209 

130 

231 

92 

;  179 

A7RICA: 

Trench  Morocco 

,  „ 

6 

-  ! 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria  and  Tunisia 

170 

16 

- 

- 

31 

- 

!  13 

Egypt 

:  22 

;  i* 

- 

- 

- 

Cainary  Islands 

'.  8 

'.  Si* 

- 

- 

- 

Cameroon 

i: 

jrrencn  wesv  Ainca 

i  2/  235 

11 

10 

•  20 

5 

:  1^ 

Gold  Coast 

:  25 

i  3 

i: 

British  West  Africa 

:  10 

Madeira  Islands 

11 

!  5 

Angola 

I  3 

Western  Portuguese  Africa 

!  8/  10 

1 

Liberia 

82 

:  k 

Mozambique 

I  5 

Madagascar 

5 

!  — 

-++ 

1  — 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 

'.  2.101 

'.  3.080 

:  1.122 

!  2.759 

:  2.451 

2.759 

;  2.451 

Total  Quantity 

.'  9.049 

!  6.046 

!  4,860 

!  4,276 

!  3.933 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  10/ . 
Calendar  year  195^t  hy  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country  : 

1953  1/  ': 

195^  1/  : 

of  : 

1952  ! 

:  1953  1/  ': 

195^  1/ 

Destination  ; 

1,000 

•  1,000 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

'  pounds 

potinds  : 

!  dollars 

•  dollars 

CENTBAL  AMERICA: 

Honduras 

1  : 

1 

Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 

2 

EUROPE: 

Norway 

274 

80  : 

43 

Netherlands 

1 

Oerraany,  West 

:  34 

:  25 

Switzerland 

:  6 

:  5 

AJ1RICA: 

Algeria 

:  2 

:  1 

Total  yalufi,  1,000  dollars 

31 

44  : 

■  31 

44 

Total  Quantities 

277 

:  42 

81  : 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


-  12  - 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Black  Ibt,  calendar  year  195l*t 
with  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country  : 

Average  : 

• 

of  : 

1935-39  : 

1947-51 

1952  : 

1953  1/  : 

1954  1/  : 

:  1953  1/ 

1954  1/ 

Destination  : 

1,000  : 

1, 000 

1,000  ; 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

:  dollars 

dollars 

NORTH  AKBSICA:  : 

Canada  : 

2  : 

2 

!                -  ! 

-  ' 

-  • 

- 

CBNTHAL  AKSRXCA:  : 

British  Honduras  : 

kk  : 

13 

!          -  : 

-  '• 

-  ! 

- 

El  Salvador  : 

1  : 

- 

!                -  ! 

-  '• 

-  ' 

Honduras  : 

-  1 

1 

!          -  ; 

-  '• 

-  ' 

- 

Nicaragua 

3  ' 

- 

-  ' 

Panama,  Hepublic  of  * 

6  \ 

1 

-  ' 

• 

- 

Bahamas  * 

-  • 

63 

:         41  ! 

33  • 

30  1 

•  10 

;  8 

Jamaiea  ■ 

X 

1 

!                 Ur  S 

-  ' 

• 

- 

Haiti  • 

8  : 

5 

:  : 

•  - 

_ 

Dominican  Republic  ' 

1  ' 

1 

-  '• 

• 

Leeward  and  Windward  ■ 

Islands  ^ 

-  ' 

21 

:          8  • 

9  _ 

3  • 

'  4 

'  2 

Barbados  ' 

2  ' 

- 

_  ' 

s 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  • 

1  ■ 

1 

-  1 

! 

- 

Netherlands  Antilles  * 

77  • 

38 

35  »  37 

33  ' 

:  13 

11 

Trench  West  Indies  ' 

141  : 

6 

2/5  2/ 

;  ^ 

- 

Other  British  West  Indies  ' 

15^*  \ 

- 

-  • 

- 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  • 

t 

Br  i  1 1 &h  Cui  ana  ' 

112  • 

43 

-  ' 

• 

- 

Surinajn  ' 

37  • 

8 

4  2 

4  : 

:  1 

1 

French  Guiana  ' 

28  '• 

8 

-  t  3 

1  : 

:  1 

:  1 

EUROfl! :  ' 

Norway  ' 

1  • 

— 

-  • 

•  — 

- 

Denmark 

7  1 

- 

•           —  : 

•  — 

United  Kingdom 

28  '• 

2/ 

'                7  5 

'  — 

6 

Netherlands 

28  • 

6 

2 

- 

•           —  * 

•  — 

— 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  ' 

89  ' 

r  " 

»           —  ' 

•  — 

— 

Germany,  West 

( 

168  '• 

I  - 

_ 

»           —  " 

•  — 

— 

Germany,  Bast  ' 

( 

•           —  • 

• 

— 

Austria 

1 

'           —  • 

•  — 

— 

Switzerland 

SJ 

3  ■ 

6 

•  — 

— 

Azores 

1 

— 

—  • 

— 

— 

Portugal 

7 

20 

—  * 

•  - 

— 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus 

5 

3 

—  • 

— 

— 

ASIA: 

India 

h 

- 

i      - ' 

• 

- 

Portuguese  Asia 

- 

5 

• 

- 

China 

2 

8 

[      - 1 

- 

OCEAN  U: 

Australia 

2 

•  - 

1      -  • 

• 

- 

AFRICA : 

French  Morocco 

1 

•  1 

;         -  ; 

- 

Algeria  and  Tunisia 

3 

- 

[      -  i 

- 

- 

Egypt 

1 

k 

:  1 

1           -  • 

• 
'• 

- 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

- 

f  1 

\          ~  '• 

- 

Cainary  Islands 

104 

: 

31 

1         36  '• 

'■  18 

45 

Spanish  Africa 

67 

•  4 

16 

•  4 

•           12  • 

'  2 

6 

Cameroon 

- 

=  95 

30 

:  ^9 

100  • 

•  oil 

35 

52 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

:  142 

•            2  • 

—  ' 

2 

French  West  Africa 

2,691 

■  708 

3 

494 

;       750  • 

'•  260 

401 

Gold  Coast 

1.301 

'•  1,147 

1,332 

!  1,047 

988  • 

•  892 

838 

Nigeria 

2,687 

•  2,006 

1,426 

1  2,055 

1    2,476  '• 

'•  1,675 

1,982 

British  West  Africa 

481 

•           6  s 

— 

3 

Angola 

••  36 

93 

•                  —  • 

— 

Western  Portuguese  Africa 

326 

'  209 

170 

:  94 

:     35 1 

:           52  • 

19 

Liberia 

215 

:  22 

Belgian  Congo 

7 

'  2 

5 

Seychelles  and  Dependenolee 

t 

•  1 

- 

British  East  Africa 

1 

'.Zj 

Mozambique 

2 

Madagascar 

7 

Union  of  South  Africa 

2 

Southern  British  Africa 

4 

Satimated  Shipments  2/ 
Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 
Total  Quantity 

2 

•  1.629 

•  2.604 

2.426 

:  2.964 

;    3i?79 ' 

:  2.964 

3,379 

•  8.867 

■  4.669 

3.204 

=  3.881 

•     4.536  : 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


-  D  - 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco,  calendar  year  195A, 
Vfith  conqiarlsons,  by  counti*y  of  destination 

(Declared  Weight) 


Country 
of 

Destination 

Averaee 

1952 

1953  1/ 

195U  1/  i 

i    1953  1/ 

195i;  1/ 

1935-39 

19A7-51 

HCRTH  AMERKA: 
Canada 

1,000 
Dounds 

.  2/ 

1,000 
DOunds 

8 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

:  1,000 
:  dollars 

1,000 
dolleirs 

CENTRAL  AMERICA; 
Mexico 
Guatemala 


2/ 


15 


38  : 
-  : 


Honduras  : 

2/ 

1  5 

2  : 

2  : 

3  : 

:             2  : 

2 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  : 

8  : 

SOUTH  AMERE;A:  : 

Surinam  : 

2/ 

:  2/ 

1  i 

;  11/  ; 

EUROPE:  : 

1 

:  : 

Sweden  i 

2d  ; 

:             -  : 

Noi%iay  ) 

5  ! 

11  ; 

7  i 

C 

Denmark  ; 

// 

2d  • 

20    1           38  : 

c 

:  ? 

United  Kingdom  : 

31  : 

Netherlands  ; 

1,833 

•is? 

378 

/  Ti 

*kJx  : 

:  iJJ. 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  : 

4.27 

9'?  T  . 
tiJJ  ! 

138  ; 

300  ; 

425  : 

France  ; 

668 

c 
J 

Germany,  West  : 

/ 
\ 

i-li 

\ 

^\jo  : 

252  . 

483  i 

:  84 

Germany,  East  : 

f 
( 

( 

110  ■ 

:  24 

Austria  : 

52 

9  \ 

8 

Czechoslovakia  ; 

8 

- 

Switzerland  : 

1,602 

4,519  ! 

5,546  ■ 

5,818  i 

i  4,521 

4,790 

Finland  : 

L 

Estonia                                 i  ! 

5 

Ibland  and  Danzig  i 

2 

Azores  ; 

2  : 

1 

Spain  ; 

21 

98  ■ 

83 

328 

435  : 

i  LU 

191 

Rsrttigal  ; 

3 

Gibraltar  i 

110 

i  23 

Italy  ; 

19 

2J 

1 

Yugoslavia 

749 

589  i 

:  184 

115 

ASIA; 

Israel 

2/ 

1 

Thailand  i 

Indochina 

2/ 

10 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

54 

China 

2 

OCEANIA: 

Australia 

1 

6 

11 

!  18 

:  17 

AFRICA: 

I 

French  Morocco 

402 

278 

202 

\          111  : 

i  50 

!  32 

Algeria 

':  ( 

333 

58 

:  15 

Tunisia 

!  ( 

299 

!  143 

\  U 

\          279  i 

•  10 

\  69 

Egypt 

1 

:  8 

:  3 

Canary  Islands 

1 

Liberia 

1 

Mozambique 
Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 

:  2/ 

\  1 

:  U 

:             2  : 

:  2 

:  1 

'i  1.236 

4.^1?  - 

!  4,226 

!        5.666  \ 

":  5.276 

1  5,666 

Total  Quantity 

i  5.390 

\  7.349 

\  5.807 

8,135.. 

:        8.670  : 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


-  u  - 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  One  Sucker  tobacco,  calendar  year  195U, 
with  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 


Country" 
of 


Averages" 


(Declared  Weight) 


Destination 

:  1935-39 

:  19U7-51 

:  1952 

:  1953-1/ 

:    1951t  1/  : 

:    1953  1/ 

:     1951i  1/  , 

IjOOO 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:    1,000  : 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

!    pounds  : 

:  dollars 

:  dollars 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Canada 

26 

- 

- 

-  '• 

5  ~ 

CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

Haiti 

J. 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

Barbados 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

2/ 

51 

Ii8 

U3 

28 

13 

:  18 

8 

Netherlands  Antilles 

2 

- 

- 

French  West  Indies 

O 
C 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

1 

Surinam 

** 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Argentina 

1 

- 

- 

EUROPE: 

'• 

Norway 

''u 

8 

11 

17 

!         -  : 

:  8 

Denmark 

6 

- 

-  5 

: 

Ifaited  Kingdom 

5 

18 

2 

- 

! 

- 

- 

Ireland  ! 

2 

- 

8 

s 

Netherlands  t 

la 

262 

27 

139 

85  : 

:  U9 

2u 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

OOZ 

293 

188 

157 

178  : 

t  51 

58 

France 

7U7  : 

- 

320  : 

: 

U7 

Germany,  West 

( 

13 

(  73 

3  : 

:  1 

1 

Germany,  East 

( 

( 

- 

: 

: 

- 

Austria  t 

• 

11 

- 

! 

:  - 

- 

Switzerland  s 

9 

2 

!  12 

2 

s  \ 

- 

Spain 

2l»2 

- 

- 

Portugal 

1 

- 

t 

Yugoslavia 

55  ! 

'• 

'  13 

- 

ASIA: 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

2 

— 

—  '• 

'•  ~ 

— 

Porguguese  Asia 

1 

— 

• 

- 

AFRICA: 

i'rench  Morocco 

60 

Algeria 

_  : 

_ 

Tunisia 

113 

Canary  Islands 

16 

9 

26  :' 

6 

Spanish  Africa 

1 

Camerooon 

18 

la 

7  ■ 

? 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

26 

French  West  Africa 

2/ 

61 

72 

li2 

2 

10  \ 

:            1  ! 

6 

Gold  Coast 

11 

liO 

9 

Nigeria 

> 

800 

1,152 

610 

229  : 

':  527 

189 

British  VJest  Africa 

§/ 

25 

Western  Portuguese  Africa 

3 

57 

Liberia 

13 

88 

8 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 
Total  Quantity 

82 

1.272 

1.168 

67l»  ■ 

339  ! 

':          67L  \ 

956 

3,063 

1,535 

1,023  S 

86U  1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular 


-  15  - 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Green  River  tobacco,  calendar  year  1954, 
with  ooii?)arisons,  by  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country 

:  Averages 

of 

Destination 

i  1935-39 

':  19U7-51 

i  1952 

!    1953  1/ 

':      1951i  1/  :' 

':    1953  1/ 

!      195ii  1/ 

!  1,000 

'  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:      1,006  : 

:  1,000 

:  1,060 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 
t 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

:     pounds  : 

:  dollars 

:  dollars 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Canada 

!  5 

•  _ 

- 

- 

;            •-  : 

: 

CENTRAL  A>ERICA; 

1 

Panama,  Republic  of 

:  1 

_ 

;             -  : 

: 

Bahamas 

•  _ 

_ 

:             7  : 

!  3 

Haiti 

:  5 

13 

_ 

t 

- 

French  West  Indies 

_ 

•                 _  ; 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

French  Chiiana 

_ 

!              2  : 

•  _ 

:  1 

EUROPE: 

Sweden 

:  11 

is/ 

_ 

Norway 

!  9 

:"  5 

_ 

Denmark 

i  1 

United  Kingdom                          :  1,957 

•  505 

1,286 

1,026 

967  i 

:*  38U 

U95 

Ireland 

156 

57 

ho 

17 

3  : 

:  8 

1 

Netherlands 

37 

2li3 

3k8 

739 

177  : 

:  297 

li6 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

716 

!  201 

151 

1 

131  ! 

:11/ 

France 

2i*0 

738  : 

108 

Germany,  West 

1  ^ 

(  50 

_ 

Germany,  East 

( 

_  ! 

Switzerland 

!  9 

•  • 

Azores 

h/  1 

1 

_ 

Spain 

173 

_  • 

_  J 

:               -  ; 

Portugal 

3  : 

•                 w  * 

2 

ASIA; 

IjTdonesia 

287  ; 

- 

-  ! 

: 

- 

AFRICA 

fegypt 

1 

Cameroon 

16 

- 

22  : 

: 

11 

French  Equatorial  Afrtca 

1 

6  : 

3 

French  West  Africa 

7/  73 

11 

Gold  Coast 

U6 

5 

Nigeria 

h 

13  • 

3  : 

:           10  : 

2 

British  West  Africa 

1 

Liberia 

199 

li3  ! 

:         18  i 

29 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 

609 

595 

1,060 

717  : 

:         717  : 

7U9 

Total  Quantity 

3,019 

1,726 

2,260  : 

1,829  ': 

2,102  : 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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UMITED  STATES:    Exports  of  total  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  calendar  year  1954. 
vd-th  coBq»risons,  by  countries  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Coun"try  • 

Average  : 

-L95^  1/  : 

1954  1/  ! 

:    195j  1/  i 

ox  * 

1935-39  : 

1947-51  : 

XV52  : 

1954  1/ 

D6S'ti.X2&t/j.on  * 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1  nnn  • 

:    1,000  : 

1  nnn 

txninds  : 

nounds  : 

nr^imHfl  ■ 

^^rtl  1  mn 

NCRTH  AMEEKA:  : 

Canada  ; 

73  1 

355  : 

*;t^  • 

Z           i.,OfU  i 

CENTRAL  AMERICA:  : 

Mexico  i 

30  : 

O  i 

0  : 

:            X  /  « 

1  fl 

Guatemala  : 

6  ; 

o/ 

5  ±1/ 

0 

El  Salvador  : 

3  1 

2/  : 

2>  : 

Honduras  : 

2/ 

1  ! 

2/ 

Nicaragua  : 

2/  ! 

24  : 

I^iama,  Republic  of                 t  A 

5  ! 

Canal  Zone  i 

-  , 

1  i 

-  : 

Bermuda  : 

; 

2/  •• 

1 

•  — 

Bahamas 

.  ; 

-  '• 

~ 

J  i 

Cuba 

2/  : 

1  ! 

Jamaica 

7  • 

/ 

Haiti 

3  . 

2 

3 

1  : 

:  2 

1 

Dominican  Republic 

2/ 

1 

5? 

T  / 
-lA 

•a 

^  • 

1 

Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 

- 

1 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

- 

7 

Other  British  West  Indies 

1 

- 

SOUTH  AMERKA: 

Colombia 

:  1 

11 

2 

9 

U  ! 

•  /I 

Venezuela 

2/ 

2/ 

J. 

J.  I 

!  4 

'  4 

Surinam 

7 

<. 

o 

!  4 

0 

■  X 

French  Guiana 

!  3 

- 

Chile 

:  2/ 

4 

Brazil 

:  ^ 

66 

•  OO 

.             T  n/ 

:  4^-'- 

Raraguay 

!  1 

Uruguay 

:  1 

.  1 

»  O 

0  • 

.  c 

5  ? 

7 

Argentina 

;  2/ 

!  40 

EUROffi: 

:'  66 

Sweden 

:  308 

•          ^  o^ 

• 

:  221 

Norway 

:  1 

:  28 

,  o 
! 

■  9 

»              ^  • 

•  A- 

:  6 

Denmark 

:  930 

:  281 

185  : 

:  278 

212 

United  Kingdom 

i  134 

!  55 

3 

•  ✓ 

15 

!            17  : 

:  22 

:  27 

Ireland 

:  2 

Netherlands 

i  80 

:  811 

»            j\j  1 

:          312  s 

:  447 

.  239 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

s  23 

:  625 

:  523 

i  926 

:           QUO  : 

:  0? 

:  4JD 

France 

:  UO 

:  2/ 

:  2 

:  16 

:            75  : 

:  9 

!  90 

Germany,  West 

:  (  339 

:  (  4,451 

:  4,040 

:  2,817 

:       2,3a  : 

:  3,1U 

:  2,536 

Germany,  Etist 

:  ( 

:  ( 

:  1,305 

:            55  : 

:  1,000 

:  27 

Austria 

:  2 

:  3U 

i  157 

:  178 

:           204  : 

:  258 

:  276 

C  zechoslovakia 

:  U 

:            18  : 

:  42 

Switzerland 

:  190 

i  24 

:  29 

:          302  : 

i  48 

:  346 

Finland 

:  44 

:              1  : 

:  2 

U.S.S.R. 

:  12 

Azores 

;  y  1 

:  4 

i  3 

1  4 

:             4  i 

:  7 

:  7 

Snain 

22 

continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  total  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  calendar  year  1954-, 
with  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 

(Declared  Weight) 


Coimtry 
of 

Destination 


1935-39 


Average 


19-47-51 


1952 


1953  1/ 


1954  1/ 


1953  1/ 


ftjrtugal 
Gibraltar 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprua 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
Yugoslavia 
ASIA; 

Israel  and  Palestine 

India 

Ceylon 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Riilipplnee,  Republic  of 
China 

Taivan  (Formosa) 

Japan 
OCEANIA; 

Australia 

New  Zealand 
AFRICAt 

French  Morocco 

Tangier 

Algeria 

Tunisia 

Egypt 

Canary  Islaxtds 
Spanish  Africa 
Cameroon 

French  Equatorial  Africa 
French  West  Africa 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

British  West  Africa 
hfedeira  Islands 
Angola 

Western  Bartuguese  Africa 

Liberia 

Mozambique 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Estimated  Shipments  2/ 

Total  Value,  1,0CX)  dollars 

Total  Quantity  


1,000 
pounds 


2J 


( 

U 


8/ 


1 

U9 


1,000 
pounds 


2J 
2/ 


36 
8 

11 
9 


8 
3 

15 

81 
2 


34 
2 

183 
6 
761 
84 

47 
2 
13 

33 
1 
6 

1 
1 
3 
8 


1,000 
pounds 


8 

3 

342 
36 


3  J 

192 

60 

49 
53 


1,000 
pounds 


65 

18 

U 

2 

275 
51 
3 


8 

U2 
39 
66 


1,000 
pounds 


1 
90 
123 

32 


43 
2 


7 
26 


77 


1,000 
dollars 


15 

13 

19 
5 

90 

123 

6 

6 
3 


7 

83 


35 
17 


:  3 

:  ^ 

2/ 

1 

36  ; 

18 

i  524 

10.565 

7.282 

8.586 

6.788  i 

*:  8,586 

6,788 

\  1.269 

12/  9.770 

\  6.762 

7,588 

5.372  : 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circtilar. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cigar  wrapper  13/  calendar  year  195U 
with  conqjarisons  by  countries  of  Sestination 


(Declared  Wei^t) 


Co\mtry 

i    1953  1/ 

: : 

of 

:  19li9-5l 

i  1952 

\   195U  1/ 

,  • 

1953  y 

i  195U1/ 

Destination 

:  (average) 

: : 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

: : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

i  TDounds 

:  iMunds 

:  Dounds 

:  pounds 

: : 

dollars 

:  dollars 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

: : 

Canada 

281 

\  \ko 

i  390 

i  397 

: : 

l,li69 

':  1,U5U 

CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

: : 

Mexico 

h 

\  5 

i  9 

:'  8 

: : 

17 

i  18 

Guatemala 

- 

!  2 

; : 

- 

:  3 

Haiti  t2/ 

:  1 

:  1 

t  1 

: : 

2 

:  1 

Dominican  Republic 

1 

1  1 

:  6 

:  1 

; : 

6 

1  2 

Jamaica 

- 

t 

t 

:  10 

; : 

- 

:  7 

SOOTH  AMERICA  t 

: 

: 

: ; 

i 

Colombia 

: 

10 

:  2 

:  9 

:  13 

: : 

ia 

:  70 

Venezuela 

:2/ 

:  1 

:  1 

: : 

u 

:  k 

Surinam 

2 

:  1 

:  2 

:  1 

: : 

k 

:  2 

Brazil 

85 

:  88 

:  12U 

:  62 

; : 

Uoi 

:  112 

Uruguay 

1 

:  1 

:  2 

;  2 

: : 

5 

!  7 

Argentina 

2 

- 

: 

; 

: : 

. 

: 

EUROPE: 

; : 

Sweden 

\  5 

i  25 

\  lU 

; : 

36 

S  18 

Norway 

2 

:  2 

:  2 

:  3 

: : 

U 

6 

Denmark 

262 

!  59 

:  173 

:  100 

: : 

159 

:  126 

Ubited  Kingdom  : 

3 

!  2 

- 

!  13 

: : 

. 

!  2h 

Netherlands 

118 

172 

:  19U 

:  182 

: : 

2U2 

:  176 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

98 

158 

!  U07 

:  377 

: : 

311 

:  2U0 

France 

2 

16 

:  71 

: ; 

9 

:  89 

Germany,  West 

2,209 

2,300 

•  2,196 

.  1,77U 

; : 

2,4a 

:  2,006 

Germany,  East 

( 

- 

lli3 

- 

: : 

Z19 

- 

Austria 

121 

- 

36 

21 

: : 

82 

1*5 

C  zecho  Slovakia 

8  : 

- 

! 

18 

: : 

- 

h2 

Switzerland 

21 

11 

13 

:  150 

: : 

31  ! 

190 

Finland 

- 

1 

: : 

- 

:  2 

U.S.S.R, 

19 

_ 

- 

- 

: ; 

- 

- 

Azores  ' 

3  ! 

3 

U 

: : 

7 

!  7 

Gibraltar 

7 

- 

: ; 

1 

- 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste 

1 

> 

: : 

- 

ASIA; 

: : 

Israel  and  Palestine 

3 

6 

- 

: : 

11 

- 

India 

2 

3 

2 

1 

: : 

5 

:  2 

Ceylon 

- 

90 

: : 

- 

!  81 

Indochina 

7 

2 

3 

!  13 

; : 

7 

23 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

52  • 

36 

51 

32 

: : 

123 

112 

Taiwan  (Formosa) 

; 

■J 

o 

OCEANIA: 

: : 

Australia 

3 

2 

2 

New  Zealand 

1 

2 

2 

5 

AFRICA: 

Tangier 

5 

:  3 

8  « 

7 

7  i 

8 

Algeria 

17  ! 

11  ! 

28  : 

26 

65 

59 

Canary  Islands 

3U  ! 

U9 

39 

77 

35  ! 

lOli 

Spanish  Africa 

3  ' 

Ifeiion  of  South  Africa 

1 

Estimated  Shipments  2/  : 

1? 

18 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollara  : 

6.117  i 

U.1*7U  \ 

5,812  \ 

5,065 

5.812  i 

5,065  , 

Total  Quantity  : 

3,37A  i 

3,oa  i 

3,901  \ 

3,li91     ii  \ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cigar  binder  tobacco  12/  calendar  year  19$U, 
with  comparisons,  by  countries  of  destination 

 (Declared  weight)  


Country 
of 

Destination 


19U9-51 
(average)  t 


1952 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1953  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 


195U  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 


NORTH  AMERICA: 

80 

103 

136 

116 

:  159 

129 

CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

12 

GuatenalA 

8 

1 

9 

7 

Panama,  Republic  of 

I, 

2/  " 

Haiti 

u 

1 

_ 

:  1 

Dominican  Republic 

51* 

8 

2 

:  6 

1 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

u 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

. 

Surinam 

7 

- 

- 

Brazil 

, 

3 

- 

: 

- 

EUROPE: 

1 

t : 

Sweden 

78 

116 

20 

166 

:  30 

203 

Norway 

11 

- 

Denmark 

379 

96    :  108 

85 

:        119       :  86 

United  KingdoB 

28 

1 

15 

h 

:  22 

3 

Netherlands 

569 

335 

333 

99 

:  205 

55 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

U36 

333 

50U 

223 

:  UiO 

191* 

France 

- 

- 

U 

- 

1 

Oennany,  West 

!  ( 

2,7U5 

1,398 

6m 

567 

:  669 

522 

Qermacy,  East 

:  ( 

231 

1,162 

55 

721 

27 

Austria 

260 

157 

183 

:  176 

231 

Switzerland 

U6 

13 

16 

152 

:  17 

156 

Spain 

37 

Portugal 

32 

_ 

Malta,  Oozo,  and  Cyprus 

. 

15 

_ 

- 

Italy 

J 

1 

_ 

:           -  : 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste 

• 

lU 

- 

- 

Yugoslavia 

> 

18 

':  13 

ASIA: 

t 

: 

:  8 

Israel  and  Palestine 

5 

5 

8 

Indochina 

10 

3 

8 

:  6 

China 

3 

- 

:            -  : 

OCEANIA: 

Australia 

10 

3 

6 

1*6 

i  6 

60 

New  Zealand 

U 

1 

:  1 

AFRICA: 

Algeria 

Tunisia 

5 

Cameroon 

10 

French  West  Africa 

12 

Gold  Coast 

1 

Angola 

2 

Western  Portuguese  Africa 

5 

!  - 

Estimated  Shipments  9/ 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 

21 

8 

U,722 

!  2,500 

2,599 

1,676 

i  2,599 

1,676 

Total  Quantity 

: 

u.e9U 

!  2,8U8 

3,100 

1,723 

1953  1/ 


1951*  1/ 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Eixports  of  cigar  filler  tobacco  13/calendar  year  19$h, 
with  comparisons  by  country  of  destination 

(Declared  Weight) 


Country 

of  J 
Defti nation 

19U9-51  i 
(average ) 

1952  ! 

1953  1/    ;  1951i  3/  ! 

:  : 

!   1953  1/ 

.  195U1/ 

1,000 
;  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000  ! 
pounds  ; 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

:  1,000 
:  fdollars 

!  1,000 
;  dollars 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Canada 
CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

Mexico 

Benmida 

Bahamas 

Jamaica 

Haiti 

i  16 

!  2 
12/ 

't  1 
t  2 

61  ! 

!  1 
!  1 

! 

:  1 

72  i 
1  1 

I          3  i 

i  UZ 
t 

:  U/ 

1         1    1  CM    1  1 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Colombia 
EUROPE: 

Norway 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
Germany,  West 
Germany,  East 
Austria 
Switzerland 
Gibraltar 
ASIA: 

Indochina 

Philippines,  Republic  of 
AFRICA; 

French  Morocco 
Algeria 
Tunisia 
Cameroon 

French  Equatorial  Africa 
French  West  Africa 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 
Total  Quantity 


h 
17 
38 
12U 
(  1,965 


97 
12 
lU 


66 


226 
1,150 
110 
10 

hi 


1,122 


3,901 


32 
112 


Hi 
337 


181 
60 
53 


J02. 


853 


15 
7 


58 
26U 

lOU 
66 


587 


31 
6 


8 

110 


15 


Hi 

78 

18 
17 


175 


2 

33 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Perlque  tobacco,  calendar  year  1954, 
with  comparisons,  by  country  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Countiry 

Averaee 

of 

1935-39 

1947-51 

1.^34  J/ 

DdS'tJLn&'tlon 

000 

000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

Dounds 

Dounds 

NCRTH  AMERICA: 

Canada 

26 

9 

3 

3  . 

:  3 

3 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Coloinbia 

1 

J.  • 

1 
± 

Ai*g  6  n't  Xiia 

1 

EUROFE  * 

2/ 

5 

13 

17 

11 

20 

10  ': 

16 

Q 

7 

Denmark 

2/ 

1 

2 

:  3 

UuJlueu  iu.UgUOjU 

86 

37 

36 

34  i 

:  4X 

At! 

Ireland 

1 

2 

Netherlands 

1 

1 

1 

.  1 

Belgliua  and  Luxembourg 

{ 

1 

( 

1 

Germany,  West 

1 

1 

Germny,  East 

( 

( 

Austria 

1 

Switzerland 

2/ 

5 

2 

2  : 

:  2 

2 

Finland 

2 

!            -    :            -  : 

ASIA; 

Japan 

't  6 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 

52 

!  62 

:  53 

66 

i  66 

!  57 

Total  Quantity 

132 

'■■  7? 

1  60 

66 

50  i 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular. 


UNITED  STATES:  Exports  of  Trimmings,  stems,  and  scrap  tobacco, 
calendar  yeeo*  1954»  with  comparisons  by  country  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight) 


Country 

Averaee 

1953  y 

i    1953  1/ 

!    1954  1/ 

of 

1935-39 

1947-51 

1952 

!  1954  y  \ 

Destination 

1,000 

1. 

000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

:  1,000 

1,000 

Dounds 

pounds 

DOunds 

pounds 

pounds  : 

:  dollars 

!  dollars 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Canada 

1 

2/ 

5 

9 

93  i 

:  2 

33 

CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

Mexico 

2 

Cuba 

!           80  : 

2 

Netherlands  Antilles 

2 

Other  British  West  Indies 

1 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Uruguay 

21 

9 

28 

'.           47  i 

i  16 

17 

EUROPE: 

t 

Sweden 

[  1,060 

1,108 

864 

519 

530  i 

i  43 

50 

Norway 

!  108 

98 

376 

387 

!          238  : 

:  32 

21 

Denmark 

!  201 

316 

198 

244 

!          178  : 

:  39 

U 

United  Kingdom 

169 

46 

2 

!           11  : 

:  1 

3 

Ireland 

:             1  : 

n/ 

Netherlands 

!  20 

353 

U7 

64 

!           2a  : 

i  18 

58 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

:  67 

65 

56 

40 

a  : 

5 

7 

France 

s  1 

Germany,  West 

:  (  1,277 

\  ( 

197 

236 

279 

•            70  : 

i  a 

11 

Germany,  East 

:  ( 

:  ( 

34 

Atistria 

continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:  £bq)ort8  of  TrinnlDgs,  steins,  and  scrap  tobacco, 
calendar  year  195^^,  with  comparisons  by  country  of  destination 


(Declared  Weight 


Country 

Average 

of 

1935-39  » 

1952 

1953  1/ 

1954  1/  : 

1953  1/ 

1/ 

Destination 

1,000 

1  /VIA 

1,(JUU 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

gounds 

pounds 

Dounds 

nounds 

\  1  nT*n 

Switzerland 

16 

JO 

71 

75 

7  : 

15 

2 

Finland 

1 

"~ 

- 

Latvia 

2  : 

Poland  and  Danzig 

9 

Spain 

2 

J. 

529  : 

52 

Gibraltar 

3 

40 

40  : 

3 

9 

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus 

2  i 

•a 
3 

- 

ASIA; 

Israel  and  B^estine 

2 

Jordan  : 

t 

38 

58 

101  i 

4 

11 

Kuwait 

10 

Indochina 

2  I 

-  : 

: 

: 

Indonesia 

10 

i 

Macao 

20 

! 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

t 

203  J 

120 

111 

53  1 

: 

I  48 

China  : 

15,180 

*,623 

Kwantung 

! 

Ilk 

! 

Hong  Kong 

.  2 

627 

75 

31 

-  : 

t 

2 

Japan  : 

-t21 

OCEANIA; 


Australia 

16  : 

«            -    :  9 

AFRICA; 

: 

French  Morocco 

134 

453 

204  : 

21 

Tangier 

200 

703 

1,093 

97  ; 

i  108 

10 

Algeria 

(  6 

Tunisia 

( 

Egypt 

- 

5 

Canary  Islands 

76 

45 

106 

154 

85  '; 

\  26 

s  U 

Spanish  Africa 

34 

4S 

PVench  West  Africa 

•  2/  9 

- 

- 

Madeira 

4 

';  6 

Western  Ibrtuguese  Africa 

:  8/  5 

Estimated  Shipments  2/ 

65  ; 

7 

Total  Value,  1,000  dollars 
Total  Quantity 

\  466 

647 

387 

366 

399  i 

\  366 

i  399 

;  19.632 

8.116 

3.622 

.  3.027 

^,7?7  i 

:  : 

Footnotes 

1/  ft^liminary. 

2j  Less  toan  500  pounds, 

2/  West  Germany. 

y  Includes  Madeira  Islands  for  1935-39. 

Class  established  January  1954. 
6/  Does  not  include  1,313  thousand  pounds  to  Kwantung  which  is  included  in  grand  total. 
7/  Includes  all  French  possessions  in  Africa,  n.e.i, 

8/  Includes  all  Ibrtuguese  possessions  in  Africa,  n.e.i.  „     „  „  j.. 

2/  Estimated  shipments  are  estimates  based  on  10  percent  sample  shipments  valued  $100-499.    See  Census  Publication 

No.  FT-410,  Bart  1,  page  3,  Jan-Nov.  1954. 
10/  Class  established  January  1952. 
11/  Less  than  $500. 

12/  Includes  110  thousand  pounds  shipped  to  Germany  in  1947  under  Army  CivUian  Supply  Program. 
12/  Class  breakdown  established  January  1949. 

Compiled  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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TOBACCO  FOR  RKRW 


Qkl^hJiDj?  YEAR  1955 


The  production  of  leaf  tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  calendar 
year  1955j  chiefly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  forecast  at  2,133  million 
oounds,  about  the  same  as  the  19Sh  output,  but  about  19  oercent  above  the 
19U7-51  average. 

Only  the  oroduction  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  calendar  year  1955 
is  included  in  this  forecast.    In  several  countries  tobacco  is  hairvested  in 
both  6-month  periods  of  the  year.    Production  in  such  countries  is  included  in 
this  forecast  if  most  of  the  crop  is  harvested  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  i/. 


The  largest  decreases  in  pro 'uction  as  conoared  to  195U  are  reported  in 
Brazil,  Southern  Rhodesia,  India,  Indochina,  v^enezuela,  and  Nigeria,  However, 
the  decreases  were  offset  almost  entirely  by  increases  in  Indonesia,  Philippine 
Islands,  Dominican  Republic,  Thailand,  Pakistan,  Union  of  South  Africa,  iiexico, 
and  Taiwan.    Total  flue-cured  tobacco  production  is  e^crsected  to  be  slightlj'' 
above  the  195^4  level,  primarily  as  a  result  of  increases  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tri.es  in  Asia,  but  xjill  be  down  considerably  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  India. 
Total  output  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  is  do^Tn  from  last  year  as  a  result  of  a 
sharp  decline  in  Brazilian  cigar  leaf. 

North  America,  Including  the  Caribbean  Area 

Forecasts  of  production  of  tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of 
calendar  year  1955  in  the  North  American  countries  are  for  275.1  million  pounds. 
This  is  h,h  percent  above  195b,  and  is  almost  9  percent  above  average  output 
in  the  191j'?-51  period.    A  large  increase  as  compared  to  19^h  is  forecast  for 
the  Dominican  Remblic  with  I'exico,  :^1  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  also  expecting 
increases.    A  smaller  crop  is  expected  in  Puerto  Rico, 


South  America 

Production  in  South  America  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  the  calendar 
^'•ear  is  forecast  at  Ui2.6  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  almost  21  million  pounds, 
or  U. 5  percent  as  compared  to  195U  but  about  16  percent  above  the  19i;7-5l  aver- 
age. 

The  forecast  for  Brazilian  Bahia  ci-ar  tobacco  is  placed  at  16.5  million 
pounds  as  a  result  of  severe  drou^t  conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
This  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  output  from  this  area  in  1951^.    Production  could 

1/  Included  in  this~category  are  Colombia, '  iTadagascar, "Ceylon, "Pakistan, 
Indonesia,  and  Thailand, 
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be  considerably  larger  than  forecast  if  x-jeather  conditions  should  improve. 
Flue-cured  production  in  Brazil  is  expected  to  be  alrtiost  10  percent  above  the 
19^h  crop  and  other  dark  air-cured  tobacco  used  principally  for  cigarettes  is 
expected  to  be  one-third  above  last  year. 

Indications  are  that  the  19^^  liarvest  in  Venezuela  and  Argentina  xd-ll  be 
belovT  output  in  19Sh,  while  production  in  Paraguay  should  be  above  last  year, 
when  unfavorable  weather,  insects,  and  diseases  sharply  reduced  the  crop. 

Africa  ^V" 

Leaf  tobacco  for  harvest  in  Africa  in  the  first  half  of  calendar  year 
195^  is  forecast  at  233.9  million  pounds,  ^.2  percent  below  the  19$h  harvest, 
but  almost  12,3  percent  above  the  19hl-^l  average  output.    Flue-cured  oroduc- 
tion'  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  forecast  at  109.7  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
more  than  10.5  million  pounds,  or  8.8  percent  as  compared  to  19Sht    Ihe  dark 
air-cured  crop  in  Nigeria  and  fire-cured  crop  in  Nyasaland  are  expected  to  be  ■ 
lower  than  in  19^14,  -Jhile  in  the  IMon  of  South  Africa  the  crop  is  forecast  at 
3.2  million  pounds  above  the  19$h  harvest. 

Asia 

Production  in  Asia  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  1955  is  estimated  at 
1,169  million  pounds,  21.5  million  pourr's,  or  almost  2  percent  above  the  195^4 
harvest,  and  about  one-fourth  more  -tiian  average  production  in  the  19l|7-5l  period. 

The  lareest  increases  are  in  Indonesia  and  the  Fhiliopine  Islands,  while 
smaller  increases,  vrijciarllj  in  flue-cured  tobacco  are  forecast  for  Thailand, 
Taiwan  and  Pakistan,    Harvest  in  Indonesia  is  forecast  at  15.7  percent  above 
195U.    Although  production  of  ci.f?ar  types  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in  any 
year  since  'Jorld  iJar  II,  the  estimated  harvest  of  cip:ar  leaf  for  1955  is  just 
a  little  over  one-half  of  the  prexirar  output.    Flue-cured  oroduction  in  Indonesia 
is  expected  to  be  U.8  million  pounds  higher  in  1955  than  in  195^.    In  the 
Philippines  efforts  to  stimulate  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  by  price  incen- 
tives are  e:cpected  to  result  in  a  harvest  considerably  above  that  in  195U.  An 
increase  is  also  forecast  for  dark  air-cured. 

In  India  the  forecast  of  flue-cured  toDacco  production  indicates  a  dec  line 

of  11  million  pounds,  as  co^^3a.i^d  to  19.^U,  in  spite  of  a  sli^nt  increase  in 
acreaa:e.    Tobacco  production  in  Indochina  li^jill  probably  be  loner  as  a  result  of 
the  internal  situation  there. 

Oceania 

Leaf  tobacco  for  harvest  in  1955  in  Oceania  is  estimated  at  12,5  million 
pounds,  .lust  3  pe:.^cent  below  the  195^1  harvest.    A  slight  decline  in  production 
(almost  all  flue -cured)  is  expected  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  spite 
of  efforts  in  Australia  to  encourage  production. 

FORECAST  OF  PRODUCTION  BY  KIND 

Flue -cured 

Preliminary  estim.ates  of  flue-cars d  tobacco  production  for  harvest  in  the 
first  half  of  calendar  year  1955  indicate  a  slight  increase  as  compared  to  195U. 
Production  is  forecast  at  iiliS.?  million  pounds,  less  than  1  percent  above  last 
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year's  harvest,  but  61  percent  above  the  19li7-5l  average  and  more  than  5  times 
as  great  as  the  1935-39  average  outout  in  the  same  countries. 

Decreases  of  10,5  million  pounds  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  11  million 
poiinds  in  India  are  reported  in  spite  of  small  increases  in  planted  acreages 
in  the  two  countries.    Unfavorable  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing 
season  reduced  the  prospects  in  Southern  Rhodesia.    Actual  output  may  be  some- 
what higher  than  estimated  in  Incia  as  well  as  in  Southern  I^odesia  if  weather 
conditions  improve. 

Several  coujitries  including  Brazil,  Indocliina,  Thailand,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  Argentina  exoect  a  larger  flue-cured  harvest  in  1955 
than  in  195ii. 


LEAF  TOBACCO:    Estimated  production  by  kind  harvested  in  the  first 
half  of  calendar  year  1955,  '/Tith  comparisons  —  farm  sales  weight  1/ 


Kinds 

:     1935-39  ' 

;    19)47-51  • 

:  195U 

1955  2/ 

:  1,000 

pounds  ; 

:  1,000 

:       pounds  ! 

:  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
!  pounds 

Flue -cured  : 
Bur ley  : 
Other  light  air-  ! 

cured 
Dark  air- cured  : 
light  sun-cured  : 
Dark  sun-cured  : 
Fire- cured 
Oriental  ! 

8ii,310  : 
h09  i 

i  23,690 
1,793,187 
130,381^  : 
77,16U  ! 
!  I8,5iil 

1,155  ! 

278,662  : 
9,007  ; 

'    1,20U,391  ! 
135,565  : 
1014,659  ! 
29,775 

!          2,7146  : 

i4l47,905  1 
13,168 

!  I8,00ii 
•    1,366,699  ! 
ll4U,788  : 
112,705  : 
5  29,76ii 

1,167  ! 

1048,777 
!  13,965 

:  19,lb.6 
'  1,361,710 
1147,685 
112,797 
!  27,787 
1,275 

Total  ! 

2,129,li;0  : 

1,789,1U9  ! 

2,13i4,200  ' 

!  2,133,lii2 

1/  Farm  sales  weight  is  about  10  percent  above  the  dry  weight  normally 

reported  in  manufacturing  and  export  statistics. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Burley 

The  estimated  production  of  Burley  tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  first  half 
of  1955  is  almost  IL.  million  oounds.     This  is  an  increase  of  800,000  pounds  as 
compared  to  the  19514  crop,  and  is  55  percent  above  the  19l!-7-5l  average.  Host 
of  the  increase  is  in  Brazil  and  the  Central  American  countries,  while  Venezuela 
expects  a  smaller  crop  than  in  195i4<. 

Other  Light  Air- cured 

The  production  of  other  li'ht  air-cured  tobacco,  which  includes  all  light 
air-cured  except  Burley,  is  forecast  at  19.1  million  pounds  for  the  first  half 
of  1955.    This  is  6  percent  above  tlie  1951;  harvest  but  is  one-fifth  below  the 
19l;7-5l  level.    A  large  amount  of  tobacco  in  Brazil  previously  classed  as  light 
air-cured  is  now  included  ^lith  dark  air-cured  leaf. 
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Production  of  light  air-cured  tobacco  is  increasing  in  Nigeria  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes, 

T)ark  Air-cured 

Dark  air-cured  leaf  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  calendar  year  195^ 
is  estimated  at  1,362  million  pounds.    This  is  a  slight  decrease  as  compared 
to  19Sh,  but  is  13  percent  higher  than  the  19li7-5l  level. 

The  drop  of  ii.8  million  pounds  forecast  for  Bahia  cigar  leaf  in  Brazil 
as  compared  to  the  19Sk  harvest  was  partially  offset  by  increases  in  Indonesia 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  as  well  as  in  the  other  air-cured  tobacco  for  ciga- 
rettes in  Brazil, 

Light  Sun-cured 

The  estimated  output  of  li;^:ht  sun-cured  tobacco  in  the  first  6  months  of 
19^5  is  lii7.7  million  pounds,  2  percent  above  19Sh  production  and  almost  9  per- 
cent above  the  19it7-5l  level,    Indian  Natu  tobacco  vjhich  was  previously  included 
with  dark  sun-cured  tobacco  is  now  classed  as  light  sun-cured. 

Increases  in  production  are  expected  in  Mexico  and  in  Paraguay  where 
drought  and  pests  reduced  the  19$k  croo. 

Dark  Sun-cured 

Production  of  dark  sun-cure^,  tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  195-5 
is  forecast  at  112.8  million  pounds.    This  is  about  the  same  as  19^h  production 
and  is  almost  8  percent  above  the  19U7-51  average. 

Fire -cured 

Fire-cured  tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  calendar  year 
is  forecast  at  27.8  million  pounds,  6.6  percent  below  the  level  of  19$h  and  the 
19ii7-5l  period.    In  Nyasaland,  xrhere  more  than  t'lree-fourths  of  the  fire-cured 
tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  grovm,  the  number  of  growers 
registered  to  produce  fire-cured  tobacco  is  one-fifth  below  the  number  in  19^h 
in  an  effort  to  restrict  production  to  more  adapted  areas  and  improve  quality. 

Oiriental  (Turkish)  and  Semi -Oriental 

The  forecast  for  oriental  tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  first  half  of  19SS, 
most  of  which  is  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  is  olaced  at  1,275^000 
oounds.    This  is  slightly  above  the  19^h  harvest  but  is  below  the  1935-39  level 
and  is  less  than  half  the  output  in  the  19l'7-5l  period. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON.  D.  C 


FT  12-55 


THE  PORTUGUESE  TOBAC 


'  "kpril  12,  1955 


Summary   

(1)  United  States  leaf  tobacco  is  very  definitelypre^rred  by 
Portuguese  manufacturers  and  consumers.  Imports  from  this  country  should  be 
well-maintained  on  an  absolute  basis  in  the  immediate  future,  although  there 
may  be  some  decline  in  the  United  States'  share  in  Portuguese  import  trade. 
(For  the  past  four  years,  Portugal  imported  an  average  of  7.8  million  pounds 
of  U,  S.  leaf  tobacco  annually,  principally  flue-cured  and  Burley.  Portugal 
is  the  second  most  important  market  for  Burley,  ranking  second  only  to 
Germany. ) 

(2)  There  is  a  continuing  trend  towards  factory -made  cigarettes —  away 
from  "roll-your-own,"  and  other  forms  of  tobacco  consumption.  There  is  also 
a  noticeable  increase  in  demand  for  lighter,  milder  tobaccos  in  cigarettes, 

(3)  Portuguese  tobacco  consumption  has  been  rather  stable  recently,  and 
no  significant  fluctuations  are  expected  to  occur  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  level  of  tobacco  consumption  is  controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  general 
economic  conditions,  which  tend  to  change  very  slowly, 

(Ii)  The  government  policy  is  to  encourage  imports  of  tobacco  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States.    Attempts  to  implement  this  policy 
include  (a)  a  trade  agreement  with  Greece  covering  the  importation  of  about 
$700,000  worth  of  tobacco  each  yearj  and  (b)  preferential  tariffs  on  tobacco 
imports  from  Portugal's  overseas  possessions, 

(5)  The  Portuguese  do  not  appear  interested  in  purchasing  any  United 
States  tobacco  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  i|80,  the  law  permitting 
the  sale,  under  certain  conditions,  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
local  currencies. 


Imports 

The  production  of  tobacco  in  Portugal  is  prohibited.    Imported  leaf, 
principally  of  United  States  orip;in,  supplies  the  requirements  of  the  two 
manufacturing  firms. 


1/  Mr.  R,  A.  OT^ren,  Director,  Tobacco  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
recently  returned  from  a  survey  trip  to  important  tobacco  consuming  countries 
in  ^Jestern  Europe.    This  report  is  based  in  part  on  Mr.  Owen's  observations, 
and  part  on  material  available  in  F.A.S,  files.    The  assistance  of  American 
Embassy  officials  and  members  of  the  Portuguese  tobacco  industjry  is  acknowl- 
edf^ed. 
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In  recent  years,  Portugal's  imports  of  leaf  have  been  about  two-thirds 
larger  than  in  prewar.    During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  somewhat  below  the  immediate  postwar  period,  both  on 
an  absolute  basis  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  import  trade  in  tobacco. 
Of  the  19Sh  imports  totaling  11,079,000  pounds,  the  United  States  supplied 
7, 677, OCX)  ~  or  69  percent.    During  the  period  19ii7-5l,  when  total  imports 
averaged  10,U75,000  pounds,  the  United  States  furnished  an  average  of 
8,723,000  pounds  annually  —  83  percent  of  ihe  total. 


Table.  1.-  Portugal:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
averages  1935-39  and  19U7-51,  annual  1951-5U 


Country  of  s 
Origin  : 

Average  \ 
1935-39  • 

Average 
19li7-5l  ' 

1951 

.    1952  ' 

;  1953  1/  [ 

'  195ii  1/ 

1,000 

.  1,000 

.  1,000 

;  1,000 

;  1,000  : 

1,000 

pounds  ! 

pounds  ! 

pounds  J 

pounds 

.  pounds 

.  pounds 

United  States 

lt,702 

1    8,723  i 

7,906  ; 

7,759  : 

7,90i^  i 

7,677 

Angola  J 

87U  . 

t       873  : 

893  - 

SOU  : 

751 

f  716 

Greece 

!  3 

!  iiOl 

!  1,113 

:  1,3U6 

!  I,li38 

:  l,iiOO 

Indonesia 

•  306 

22 

t  10 

!  75 

Brazil 

I  17 

!  67 

;  100 

;  nh 

I        93  1 

;  ^7 

Othe  r s 

!     U80  , 

362 

:  hhS 

;  611 

561i  , 

l,12ii 

Total 

'  6,382 

:  io,ii75  . 

'    10,U83  . 

'  10,69ii 

5  10,760  ! 

.  11,079 

1/  Preliminary, 


It  is  the  announced  policy  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to  achieve  less 
dependence  on  imports  frcan  the  United  States,  and  conversely,  to  encourage 
imports  of  tobacco  from  Europe  and  Portuguese  overseas  possessions.  Two 
measures  have  been  adopted  to  implement  these  objectives:     (1)  duty  prefer- 
ences on  tobaccos  from  overseas  possessions,  amounting  to  15  percent  on  light 
cigarette  tobaccos  (from  Mozambique  primarily)  and  10  percent  on  dark  tobaccos 
(primarily  Angola);  and  (2)  an  agreement  with  Greece  signed  in  19l*9  providing 
for  the  importation  into  Portugal  of  $700,000  worth  of  tobacco  annually. 
Imports  from  Mozambique  remain  very  small.    Imports  from  Angola  are  actually 
declining,  presumably  because  dark  tobaccos  such  as  those  produced  in  Angola 
are  losing  favor  i-dth  Portuguese  consumers.    Imports  from  Greece  increased 
sharply  from  I9I49  to  1951  imder  the  impact  of  the  trade  agreement,  but  have 
leveled  off  during  the  past  three  years  at  about  l.U  million  pounds.  They 
are  not  expected  to  increase  further.    It  is  obvious  that  the  government's 
attempts  to  direct  tobacco  trade  away  frcm  the  United  States  have  met  with 
only  limited  success. 

Flue-cured  and  Burley  are  the  two  principal  types  of  United  States  leaf 
imported  into  Portugal.    United  States  export  data  indicate  that  during  1953- 
5I4.,  about  97  percent  of  total  shipments  to  Portugal  consisted  of  flue-cured 
and  Burley  leaf.    In  195ii  more  Burley  was  shipped  to  Portugal  than  to  any 
other  country.    In  prexirar  years,  flue-cured  and  Burley  made  up  only  70  per- 
cent of  our  total  leaf  movement  to  Portugal,  altiiough  that  country  was  the 
leading  market  for  Burley.    These  percentages  point  up  the  continuing  trend 
toward  the  use  of  light  cigarette  tobaccos  in  Portugal. 
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Table  2.-  United  States  e:coorts  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  Portugal, 
by  types,  averages  1935-39  and  19ii7-5l,  annual  195l-5ii  (Declared  V/eight) 


Type  . 

!  Average 
1935-39 

:  Average 
r  19h7-5l 

;  1951 

;  1952 

;  1953  1/ 

;  195U  1/ 

.  1,000 
pounds 

.  1,000 
.  pounds  J 

.  1,000 
pounds  J 

.  1,000  . 
pounds 

1,000 
1  pounds  J 

.  1,000 
pounds 

Flue-cured  . 
Burley 

Kentucky-Tenn . -  ; 

fire-cured  . 
Va,  fire-cured  - 
All  other  . 

!  803 
:  2,U98 

1,107 
3li5 
7  i 

!  3,358  . 

,  390 
.  126 

60  . 

'  1,397  . 
ii,l65  I 

:  351 
:      107  . 
12 

2,853  i 
.  1,870 

;     363  i 

:  3,005 

'<  228 
22 

.  2,663 
.  k,h60 

'i  172 

3 

Total  ; 

ii,760 

••  8,681 

'  6,032 

!  5,086 

'  7,399 

»  7,322 

1 

1/  Preliminary. 


Manufacturing  Operations 

The  Portuguese  tobacco  industry  is  made  up  of  three  principals:  (1)  ths 
Government  Ti^ich  has  granted  franchises  to  the  two  manufacturing  firmsj  (2) 
Comoanhia  Portuguesa  de  Tabacosj  and  (3)  A,  Tabaqueira,  both  of  which  are  \ 
manufacturers  and  operate  under  long-term  concessions  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment j  one  importing  firm  handles  about  85  percent  of  the  tobacco  imported 
from  the  United  States.    The  manufacturers'  franchises  are  due  to  e:q5ire  in 
1956. 

Companhia  produces  the  largest  volume  of  products,  and  makes  practi- 
cally all  of  the  cut  tobacco  for  "roll-your-oxjn"  cigarettes.    Both  concerns 
produce  a  rather  full  line  of  cij^arettes.    Retail  prices,  which  are  fixed  by 
law,  are  reasonable  —  varying  from  the  equivalent  of  about  10  U,S,  cents 
per  pack  of  20  to  17.5  cents.     This  compares  x-jith  prices  of  about  35  cents 
for  imported  American-nade  cigarettes.    In  general,  the  quality  of  a  number 
of  the  best-sellin';  brands,  such  as  Vic,  Tip-Top,  Paris  and  3-20,  compares 
favorably  with  .^lerican-type  blended  cigarettes  made  in  other  European 
countries.    Most  of  the  popular  brands  contain  large  percentages  of  United 
States  flue-aired  and  Burley  leaf,  together  with  lesser  amounts  of  oriental."- 
A  few  contain  a  little  dark  leaf  from  Portuguese  overseas  possessions,  but 
generally  its  use  is  confined  to  cut  tobacco  manufacture. 

In  return  for  monopolistic  concessions  granted  to  the  two  manufactur- 
ing concerns,  they  are  responsible  for  the  collections  of  taxes  such  as  the 
ad  valorem  manufacturers'  tax  amounting  to  20  percent,  and  a  sales  tax  of 
about  1.3  U.S.  cents  per  pound  of  products.    ITiese  taxes,  combined  x-jith 
import  duties,  represent  the  equivalent  of  about  55  percent  of  the  retail 
sales  price  of  tobacco  products,  and  furnish  about  8  percent  of  Portugal's 
total  ordinary  government  revenues. 


Output  and  Consumption  of  Products 

A  slight  drop  in  total  output  of  tobacco  products  occurred  in  195U. 
Internal  consumption  has  not  diminished,  however.    Output  has  remained  rela- 
tively stable  during  the  past  several  years.    Cigarettes  are  by  far  the  most 
important  tobacco  product  manufactured  —  accounting  for  about  76  percent  of 
the  total  in  195U.    This  compares  with  only  a  little  over  one-third  during 
the  immediate  prewar  period.    Total  output  of  products  increased  from  an 
average  of  6,0  million  pounds  to  10,5  million  in  19$h       a  gain  of  75  pei*- 
cent.    Output  of  products  other  than  cigarettes  —  cut  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
snuff  —  is  well  below  prewar. 


Table  3.-  Portugal:    Output  of  tobacco  products,  average  1935-39 

and  I9I7-5I;  annual  19^-5U 


Year  ] 

Cigarettes  [ 

Cut  : 
Tobacco  : 

Cigars  ] 

Snuff  ' 

'  Total 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:    pounds  ! 

:  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

Average : 

1935-39  ! 

1917-51 
1951  1 
1952 
1953 
195U 

2,093 
!  6,538 

7,152  ; 
!  7,963 

7,9U8 
!  8,018 

!    3,830  : 
:    3,509  ! 
!    3,000  ; 
I    3,062  : 
:  2,7li5 
:  2,ii36 

67  : 
12  i 

7  ! 
9  ! 

!  18 

9  s 

'  55 

26  5 

22 

20 

i  18 
15 

6, 01^5 
10,085 
i  10,181 

I  ii,05Ii 

!  10,729 

:  10,ii78 

No  official  statistics  are  available  on  consumption.    Since  both 
imports  and  exports  of  tobacco  products  are  relatively  insignificant,  output 
of  manufactures  closely  approximates  consumption.    The  level  of  tobacco  con- 
sumption depends  to  a  great  extent  on  general  economic  conditions  and  these 
have  been  rather  stable.    There  is  a  noticeable  increase  in  demand  for  ciga- 
rettes made  from  lighter,  milder  tobaccos.    This,  combined  with  manufacturers 
and  consumers'  resistance  to  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blends,  augurs 
well  for  continued  substantial  imports  of  flue-cured  and  Barley  leaf  from  the 
United  States. 
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TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OFjte  doMmCAN  REPuS^IC  1/ 


Production 


Tobacco  is  grown  throughout  the  Dominican  Republic ,  but  the  heaviest  con- 
centration of  production  is  located  in  the  area  around  Santiago  and  Puerto  Plata, 
All  of  the  tobacco  grown  is  dark  air-cured  cigar  type.    The  Dominican  Republic  is 
a  potentially  important  producer  of  high  quality  cigar  tobacco.    However,  much  of 
the  tobacco  is  produced  from  unimproved  varieties  using  cultural,  harvesting  and 
curing  practices  that  are  very  primitive  and,  as  a  result_j  the  quality  of  most  of 
the  tobacco  produced  is  relatively  low„    What  high  quality  tobacco  is  produced 
compares  favorably  with  the  better  Cuban  leaf*    Because  there  is  no  grading  system 
based  on  quality  and  no  premium  paid  for  quality  for  export  tobacco,  the  producer 
has  little  incentive  for  raising  the  standard  of  his  product. 

In  recent  years  efforts  have  been  increased  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
local  tobacco  companies  to  develop  improved  varieties  and  to  develop  and  encourage 
adoption  of  improved  practices  in  growing  and  handling  the  crop.    In  the  latter 
part  of  195U  the  Santiago  Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsored  a  program  of  free  distri- 
bution of  tobacco  plants  from  improved  varieties  to  farmers  in  the  area  in  an 
effort  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  1955  harvest. 

Two  types  of  tobacco  are  produced  in  the  Dominican  Republic  —  "olor"  and 
"criollo,"  although  it  is  often  quite  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
t3rpes.    The  "olor"  tobacco,  so-called  because  of  its  higher  bouquet  and  fuller 
aroma,  is  considered  the  better  of  the  two  types  from  the  standpoint  of  smoking 
quality  and  is  largely  used  for  domestic  cons\imption  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  "andullo"  smoking  tobacco.    "Olor"  leaf  is  thinner  in  body  and  smoother  in 
texture.    The  stem  is  comparatively  smaller  and  the  veins  of  the  principal  varie- 
ties are  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.    It  is  reported  to  burn  well  with  a 
pleasant  aroma. 

The  "criollo"  tobacco  is  grown  primarily  for  e::q3ort  and  is  used  in  the  im- 
porting countries  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  dark  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco. 
It  is  coarser,  thicker,  and  rougher  in  texture  than  "olor."    It  usually  has  a  higher 
percentage  of  mid-rib  and  the  veins  are  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  stems.  "Criollo" 
tobacco  burns  fairly  well,  but  is  considered  to  be  a  heavier  and  stronger  tasting 
tobacco  than  "olor," 

Early  season  estimates  of  the  tobacco  crop  for  harvest  in  1955  indicated  an 
output  of  50,5  million  pounds  from  52,000  acres.    Acreage  for  harvest  is  about  11 
percent  above  the  ii7,000  acres  harvested  in  195U  and  is  approximately  l6  percent 


1/  This  circular  is  based  on  reports  from  John  E,  Montel,  Assistant  Agricultural 
"    Attache  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 


above  the  19k7Sl  average.    The  estimated  production,  if  realized,  would  be  9 
million  pounds  or  22  percent  above  the  19$U  crop  and  7  percent  above  the  19U7-51 
average  output  of  hi  million  pounds. 

While  the  crop  for  harvest  in  19^^  got  off  to  a  very  good  start  and  promised 
to  be  well  above  average  in  both  quality  and  quantity,  recent  reports  indicate  that 
a  considerable  reduction  in  quality  and  some  loss  in  yield  as  compared  to  earlier 
forecasts  are  in  prospect  as  a  result  of  an  unusually  heavy  aphid  infestation  in 
the  tobacco  producing  area  of  the  Cibao  Valley,    This  region  normally  produces  some 
of  the  highest  quality  tobacco  grown  in  the  country.    However j,  owing  to  the  insect 
damage  this  year,  farmers  in  the  areas  most  severely  affected  will  probably  receive 
the  minimum  price  of  8  cents  per  pound  for  their  tobacco  and,  although,  no  esti-  , 
mates  as  to  the  reduction  in  output  are  available  it  is  reported  that  total  loss  in  j 
value  may  exceed  ^1  mi  Hi  one 

Based  on  the  forecast  of  production  at  $0-,^  million  pounds,  for  1955  the  out- 
put of  "criollo"  tobacco  was  expected  to  reach       million  pounds  as  compared  to 
almost  37.8  million  pounds  in  19^h  and  more  than  30  million  in  1953.    Production  of 
"olor"  tobacco  for  domestic  consumption  was  expected  to  reach  ii, 5  million  pounds  in  j 
1955  as  compared  to  an  outout  of  3.7  million  pounds  in  195u  and  3.8  million  in  1953* 
Production  of  both  tjrpes  in  1955  probably  will  be  somewhat  below  the  forecasts  be- 
cause of  the  damage  by  aphids» 


Table  1,  -  Dominican  Republic:    Acreage  and  production 
of  tobacco,  average  19k7"Sl)  annual  1952-55 


Year  ' 

Acreage 

1  Production 

acres 

i,OUO  pounds 

Average : 

19ii7-5l 

:  tiii,922 

1  i;7,178 

Annual 

1952 

h5,322  ! 

38,U35 

1953  ' 

iili,000  : 

3ii,282 

195h 

li7,000  : 

ia,525 

1955  1/ 

52,000  : 

50,500 

1/  Forecast, 


Source:  Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Republica  Dominicana  and 
reports  from  agricultural  attaches  and  other  U,  S, 
representatives  abroad^ 


The  19$h  output  of  i|l,5  million  pounds  was  below  earlier  expectations  both  in 
yield  and  quality.    Heavy  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  and  con- 
tinuing through  much  of  the  harvest  and  curing  season  caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  crop.    Much  of  the  tobacco  harvested  was  immature,  washed-out  and  field  damaged 
due  to  weather  conditions.    Additional  losses  occurred  xirhen  the  leaves  were  hung  in 
barns  and  sheds  that  were  inadequate  to  protect  the  tobacco  from  pole-burning  and 
other  damage  in  periods  of  unfavorable  weather.    After  curing  the  crop  was  found  to 
be  thin,  tender,  and  generally  lacking  in  quality  as  compared  to  normal  crops.  The 
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"olor"  tobacco  was  not  damaged  as  much  by  the  poor  growing,  harvesting  and  curing 
conditions  as  was  the  "crioUo"  tobacco  because  the  producers  of  "olor"  tend  to 
handle  the  crop  with  more  care  and  generall3r  have  better  curing  facilities  than 
other  growers. 

Marketing  and  Grading 

Most  farmers  sell  their  tobacco  through  middlemen  or  "brokers"  who  in  turn 
sell  to  the  manufacturing  or  export  companies.     However,  some  farmers  prefer  to 
deal  directly  with  the  companies.    The  "brokers"  frequently  loan  money  to  the  grow- 
ers as  an  inducement  to  sell  the  crop  to  them.     Since  the  middlemen  usually  have 
insufficient  funds  with  which  to  operate  they  frequently  must  borrow  from  the  com- 
panies to  which  they  sell. 

The  cured  leaf  is  removed  from  the  curing  barns  or  sheds  and  is  packed  without 
grading  in  bales  of  about  110  pounds  each,  t^rfiich  are  wrapped  in  woven  strips  of 
palm  leaves.     If  the  tobacco  is  used  for  domestic  consumption  the  manufacturer  who 
purchases  it  grades  it  according  to  his  use.    Tobacco  for  export  is  delivered  to  the 
exporter  who  grades  and  packs  it  for  shipment.    The  grading  system  used  is  based  al- 
most entirely  on  length  of  leaf  although  quality  preferences  for  a  given  grade 
length  frequently  vary  by  country  of  destination.    Five  different  export  grades  are 
used  although  grading  standards  are  not  controlled.     The  grades,  x^ith  the  approxi- 
mate lengths  of  leaves  included  along  with  estimates  as  to  the  percentage  of  the 
19^h  crop  of  "criollo"  tobacco  in  each  grade  are  listed  below: 


Grade 

•         Length  of  leaves 

•      Percent  of  195U  total 
■      "Criollo"  tobacco 

!  Inches 

S 

I                over  16 

:  0.1 

FF 

5               III  to  16 

I  8.3 

F  ! 

10  to  Ih 

10.1 

A  ! 

!                 6  to  10 

iiO.3 

HS 

1/ 

Ul.2 

1/  Short  leaves  not  tied  in  hands,  suckers,  broken  leaves,  and  leaf 
parts. 


As  previously  mentioned,  the  195U  crop  was  below  average  in  quality  and  had  a 
higher-percentage  of  "HS"  grade  and  less  "FF"  and  "A"  grades  than  usual.  Normal 
crops  contain  approximately  the  following  percentages  by  grades j  FF-10  percent, 
F-10  percent,  A-ii5  oerccnt  and  HS-35  percent.    Very  little  "S"  grade  is  produced 
with  production  rarely  approaching  1  percent  in  the  total  crop. 

Importing  countries  usually  request  tobacco  from  a  particular  area  in  addition 
to  specifying  the  grade.    Due  primarily  to  soil  conditions  and  rainfall,  some  areas 
are  recognized  by  the  trade  as  producing  tobacco  superior  to  other  areas.  The 
following  tobacco  growing  districts  are  listed  in  decendLng  order  of  quality:  Bonao 
(Monsenor  Novel),  La  Vega,  Moca,  and  Santiago  (including  the  north  coast). 

Some  imnorting  countries  purchase  on  the  basis  of  "rovind  lots"  which  contain 
all  the  grades  (except  S)  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  that  found  in  an  average 
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crop. 

Tobacco  for  export  is  tied  into  hands  (except  grade  "HS")  and  is  packed  in 
bales  for  shipping.    Most  of  the  bales  are  wrapped  either  with  burlap  or  with  one- 
half  burlap  and  one -half  split  palm  leaf,  although  the  latter  material  may  be  used 
as  the  only  wrapping  in  some  instances, 

A  classification  of  the  19^1+  crop  of  "olor"  tobacco  according  to  probable  use 
indicates  that  about  3  percent  of  the  crop  was  cigar  wrapper  quality,  6.^  was 
binder  tobacco,  about  1$  percent  was  filler  tobacco,  and  the  remainder  was  classed 
as  "scrap,"  the  latter  grade  being  comparable  to  the  "HS"  grade  of  "criollo"  to- 
bacco described  earlier.    In  19^3  about  6,3  percent  of  the  "olor"  tobacco  was 
classed  as  wrapper  and  the  same  percentage  as  binder,  while  about  18,3  percent  was 
classed  as  filler  tobacco.    In  both  1953  and  1951^  between  2  and  3  percent  of  the 
"criollo"  tobacco  was  estimated  to  be  suitable  for  cigar  wrapper  and  about  8  percent 
was  suitable  for  binder  with  all  the  rest  classified  as  cigar  filler  and  scrap. 
These  classifications  are  only  approximate  and  are  probably  not  directly  comparable 
with  U.S.  standard  for  cigar  leaf,  . 

Prices 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  195U  crop  of  "olor"  tobacco  were  approxi- 
mately 20,  30  and  U5  cents  per  pound  for  the  respective  grades  and  the  average 
price  was  about  2U  cents  per  pound.    Prices  paid  for  the  195U  "criollo"  tobacoo 
varied  from  about  7  to  11  cents  per  pound  and  averaged  9  cents.    The  average  price 
for  the  1953  crop  was  approximately  12,5  cents. 

The  export  prices  paid  for  Dominican  tobacco  in  195U  varied  from  less  than  l5 
cents  per  pound  to  more  than  26  cents  per  pound,  depending  on  grade,  quality  and 
importing  country.    The  average  for  all  exports  was  approximately  18  cents  per 
pound,  slightly  under  the  1953  average  of  19  cents.    These  prices  are  F.  0.  B, 
Puerto  Plata,  "  The  differences  between  the  average  farm  price  of  9  cents  and  aver- 
age export  price  of  18  cents  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  expenses  of  grading 
and  packing,  shrinkage  of  almost  15  percent,  transportation  and  overhead,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  commission  charges  and  export  taxes  assessed. 

Exports 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  declining  in 
recent  years.    Shipments  in  1953  totaled  20,9  million  pounds,  sharply  below  the 
quantity  shipped  in  1952  and  hi  percent  below  the  35»i4  million  pounds  exported 
annually  in  the  19U7-51  period.    Leaf  exports  in  the  first  9  months  of  195ij-  were 
only  8  million  pounds  but  were  as  high  as  shipments  during  the  same  period  in  1953. 
The  most  significant  decline  occurred  in  exports  to  Spain  who  has  been  the  largest 
buyer  of  Dominican  leaf  since  the  war.    Shipments  to  Spain  in  1953  amounted  to  only 
113,000  pounds  as  compared  with  13.7  million  pounds  in  the  19^7-51  period.  The 
Western  T?uropean  countries  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  France,  who  with  Spain 
accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the  market  for  Dominican  leaf  tobacco  in  the  19ii7-5l 
period,  have  taken  smaller  amounts  of  tobacco  in  the  two  years  following  that 
period,     Indochina,  Algeria  and  Gibralter  have  taken  increasing  quantities  in  re- 
cent years,  while  Western  Germany  took  6.1;  million  pounds  in  1952  but  dropped  to 
3  million  in  1953. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  leaf  exports  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,    The  shortage  of  hard  currencies  available  to  the  importing 
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countries  has  caused  them  to  shift  from  Dominican  tobacco^  which  must  be  paid  for 
in  dollars,  to  leaf  from  soft  currency  countries,  where  possible.    Prior  to  World 
War  II,  Soain  and  some  other  West  European  countries  depended  on  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines  for  dark  cigar  type  tobacco.    During  and  following  the  war  when  sup- 
plies were  not  available  from  that  area,  the  Dominican  Republic  was  able  to  in- 
crease her  shipments  to  the  European  markets.    With  the  increase  in  world  supplies 
of  tobacco  in  recent  years,  these  countries  are  cutting  down  on  Dominican  piirchases 
and  are  shifting  to  former  sources  of  supply,    Spain  has  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Philippines  which  enables  her  to  pay  for  tobacco  with  other  com- 
modities, thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  dollars. 

Considerable  differences  in  quality  preferences  exist  among  the  various  coun- 
tries which  purchase  leaf  tobacco  from  the  Dominican  Republic,    The  principal  coun- 
tries of  destination  for  Dominican  tobacco  in  descending  order  of  quality  prefer- 
ence are  Switzerland,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  North  Africa,  Portugal,  Indochina, 
and  Spain.    France  usually  imports  average  quality  tobacco.    The  Netherlands  is  an 
important  re-exporter  of  Dominican  leaf.    Most  European  importers  usually  buy  only 
on  samples,  while  sales  to  Spain,  North  Africa,  and  Portugal  arc  generally  on  a 
price  basis, 

Dominican  Republic;    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco 
by  country  of  destination,  average  19ii7-5l, 
annual  1952-1951^ 


Country  of 

:  Average 

i  1952 

;    1953  1/ 

:  Jan. -Sept, 

Destination 

:  19U7-51 

:      195ii  1/ 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

'  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Spain 

•  13,726 

11, 5h6 

113 

Netherlands 

'  5,926 

:  2,898 

:  2,hii0 

;  653 

Belgium 

!  U,liUl 

!  3,169 

:  3,226 

:  l,lii0 

France  ! 

1  2,713 

:  1,387 

:  1,308 

Gibraltar  ; 

1,273 

l,2i;6 

i  2,312 

963 

Germany 

-  1,250 

:  6,359 

:  2,957 

:  2,599 

French  I'Orocco  ; 

866 

21ii 

I436 

:  119 

Indochina  ! 

1,152  • 

2,63^ 

3,267 

60h 

Algeria 

1,U17 

:  2,50U 

:  2,715 

!  529 

Uruguay  j 

U26 

222 

t  U20 

739 

Tunisia 

U38  ! 

U51: 

315  ! 

I3U 

Switzerland 

183  ' 

315« 

132 

!  68 

Canary  Islands 

1  U65 

538 

618 

:  h39 

United  States 

3k' 

15 

33 

Other  : 

928  : 

92: 

577  : 

36 

Total  : 

>  35,362  i 

33,609: 

20,851  : 

8,056 

1/  Preliminary. 

Source:    Comercio  Exterior  de  la  Rcpublica  Dominicana  and 
reports  of  agricultural  attaches. 


The  longer  grades  —  "S"  and  "FF'  —  have  for  the  past  several  years  found  a 
ready  market  in  Uruguay  where  they  arc  used  for  ribbon  cut  cigarette  tobacco  and 
sometimes  for  cigars.    Switzerland  buys  the  better  quality  long  grades  for  use  in 
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the  manufacture  of  their  well-known  "Stumpen"  cigars.    As  a  general  rule,  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  grades  "A"  and  "HS"  go  to  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Worth 
African  countries  for  use  primarily  as  cutting  tobacco,  while  the  other  European 
countries  take  varying  amounts  of  grades  "A",  "F"  and  "FF',    In  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  the  tobacco  is  used  primarily  for  cigars,  while  in  France  it  is 
used  both  for  cigars  and  for  cutting  tobacco. 

Exports  of  cigars  from  the  Dominican  Republic  have  not  been  important  in  re- 
cent years,  although  during  World  War  II  an  average  of  1^6,000  cigars  were  exported 
annually.    Shipments  during  19l47-5l  averaged  only  16,000  cigars  and  declined  to 
12,000  pieces  in  1953 « 

Exports  of  cigarettes  in  1903  totaled  6,h  million.,    This  was  a  slight  decrease 
from  the  previous  year  and  was  16  percent  below  the  level  of  19l47-5l  when  shipments 
averaged  7.6  million  pieces.    Only  dark  type  cigarettes  from  domestic  tobaccos  are 
exported  and  the  primary  market  is  the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 

Dominican  Republic:    Exports  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  average  19hl'$l}  annual  1952-5U 


Year 

\  Cigars 

\  Cigarettes 

\  1,000 

!  1,000 

'  pieces 

pieces 

Average: 

19ii7-5l 

16  " 

\  7,625 

Annual : 

1952 

i  13 

\  6,500 

1953 

!  12 

:  6,it07 

January- July 

i9$h  y 

3  ' 

3,702 

1/  Preliminary 


Source:     Comercio  Exterior  de  la  Republica 
Dominicana 

Manufacture  of  Tobacco  Products 

Commercial  production  of  cigars  in  1953  totaled  38.3  million  pieces,  8  percent 
below  output  in  1952  but  about  the  same  as  the  19ii7-5l  average  production.  The 
cigars  produced  in  the  local  cigar  factories  are  made  from  the  better  quality  to- 
bacco available.    They  burn  well  and  have  a  nice  aroma  and  pleasant  taste.  There 
are  three  major  cigar  manufacturing  companies  which  account  for  a  large  part  of  the 
output.    However,  there  are  I4.i1.  other  small  concerns,  ranging  from  small  factories 
down  to  home  workshops,  which  also  produce  cigars, 

T-^hile  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  classed  as  cigar  to- 
bacco according  to  U.S.  standards,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  tobacco  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.    At  the  present  tiine  there  is  only  one  company  in 
the  Republic  which  produces  cigarettes.    Two  brands  are  manufactured.    One  brand  is 
made  entirely  from  domestic  tobacco  and  retails  for  approximately  18  cents  per  pack 
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of  twenty.    The  other  brand  is  a  blended  type  cigarette  made  from  flue-cured  and 
Burley  tobaccos  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  bulk  cut  tobacco. 
This  brand  sells  at  retail  for  about  kO  cents  a  pack.     Cigarette  paper  imported 
from  a  U.S.  firm  is  used  for  all  cigarettes  except  for  a  portion  of  the  output  from 
dark  tobaccos  which  are  wrapped  in  dark  brown,  sweetened  paper  imported  from  Spain, 

Cigarette  production  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  increasing.    Output  in 
19^3  totaled  895.6  million  pieces,  an  increase  of  3  percent  as  compared  to  1952 
production  and  almost  30  percent  above  the  19U7-51  average  output  of  691  million 
pieces.    It  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  cigarettes  for  domestic  consumption, 
particularly  of  the  blended  type,  will  continue  to  increase. 

In  parts  of  the  country  some  of  the  tobacco  is  processed  into  "andullo,"  which 
is  a  six  to  eight  foot  roll  of  tobacco  about  three  inches  in  diameter.    The  roll  is 
tightly  compressed  by  being  bound  and  rebound  with  twine.    It  is  heavily  fermented, 
strong  and  comparatively  moist,  and  resembles  Lo\iisiana  Perique.     The  making  of 
"andullo"  is  primarily  a  rural  industry  and  it  is  consumed  chiefly  by  the  poorer 
classes  for  pipe  smoking,  chewing,  and  sometimes  for  hand  rolled  cigarettes.     It  is 
sold  in  slices  or  blocks  of  any  desired  quantity  and  retails  for  from  80  cents  to 
$1.20  per  pound. 

Production  of  "andullo"  has  been  declining  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  demand  for  cigarettes  expands.    Output  in  1953  was  estimated  at  1,7  million 
pounds,  down  one-fourth  from  the  19ii7-5l  level  when  production  averaged  2,3  million 
pounds , 

Dominican  Republic:    Production  of  cigars, 
cigarettes  and  andullo  l/,  average 
19ii7-5l,  annual  1952-1953 


Year 

1  Cigars 

Cigarettes 

;       Andullo  1/ 

i  1,000 

pieces  : 

:  1,000 

pieces 

t  1,000 
pounds 

19ii7-5l: 

1952  - 

1953  ! 

38,lh2  : 

iil,l453  ! 

38,320  : 

691, 3ia  • 
868,951  ' 
895,565  ' 

2,336 
2,207 
l,7lt7 

1/  kolled  tobacco  used  principally  for  pipe  smoking  and 
chewing. 


Source:    Estadistica  Industrial  de  la  Republica  Dominicana, 
and  reports  of  agricultural  attache Sc 

Imports 

Dominican  imports  of  cigarettes  in  1953  totaled  7  million  pieces.     This  was  an 
increase  of  12  percent  as  compared  to  1952  but  was  only  3  percent  above  the  19l47-5l 
level.    More  than  97  percent  of  all  cigarette  imports  reported  in  the  last  eight 
years  have  been  from  the  United  States.    According  to  preliminary  data  compiled 
from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  exports  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  19^h  totaled  6,25  million  pieces. 
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Imports  of  cigars  by  the  Dominican  Republic  have  not  been  important,  totaling 
only  8,800  in  19^3  and  averaging  less  than  ii.OOO  in  the  five  years  from  19l7  to 
1951, 

No  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  are  reported.    However^  shipments  of  cut  tobacco 
in  bulk  from  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  have  been 
increasing  in  recent  years.    U,Se  exports  of  this  product  averaged  216,000  pounds 
in  the  19U7-51  period,  but  reached  363,000  pounds  in  1953  and  about  l^;t_,000  pounds 
in  195U,  more  than  double  the  earlier  level, 

Dominican  Republic:    Imports  of  cigarettes  by  country  of  origin, 
average  19li7-5l,  annual  1952-195h 


Country 

:  19ii7-5l 

;  1952 

;  1953 

:  195U 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1  1,000 

:  pieces 

:  pieces 

:  pieces 

!  pieces 

United  States 
Other 

:  6,673 
:  I6h 

1  6,239 
1  hi 

6,885 
:  180 

6,250  1/ 
I  2/ 

Total 

6,837 

6,286 

:'      7,065  : 

2/ 

1/  U,S,  exports  to  Dominican  Republic  as  compiled  from  records  of  the 

Bureau  of  Census,  Preliminary,,  Dominican  import  data  not  available, 
2/  Not  available. 


Source;    Importation  de  la  Republica  Dominicana  and  reports  of  agricultural 
attaches. 

Legislation  and  Treaties 

Recent  legislation  by  the  Dominican  Government  affecting  the  tobacco  industry 
includes  the  passage  of  a  law  on  July  3,  195U  which  established  a  tobacco  purchase 
and  export  consortium.    Another  provision  of  the  law  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  when  it  is  in  the  national  interest,  to  be  the  sole  purchaser  and 
exporter  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Dominican  Republic.    It  is  not  yet  clear  what 
effect  this  law  will  have  on  tobacco  production  and  trade. 

On  February  11,  1955  an  additional  tax  of  3  percent  to  be  applied  to  the  total 
of  all  other  taxes  levied  was  established  by  law.     This  added  tax  applies  to  the 
taxes  on  all  commodities  exported,  including  tobacco.    It  is  not  expected  that  this 
will  seriously  affect  tobacco  exports, 

A  commercial  agreement  between  France  and  the  Dominican  Republic  was  signed  in 
Cuidad  Trujillo  on  December  20,  195U»    l^iile  the  agreement  will  enter  into  effect 
provisionally  upon  exchange  of  notes,  it  will  become  fully  effective  upon  ratifica- 
tion in  Paris.    Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  French  Government  is  to  author- 
ize imports  of  Dominican  tobacco  of  a  minimum  value  of  $1  million  annually  while  the 
Dominican  Republic  agrees  to  import  French  products  totaling  at  least  $1  million  per 
year.    In  addition,  the  agreement  provides  for  most  favored  nation  treatment  in 
commerce  and  navigation  and  is  to  be  valid  for  one  year  and  renewable  automatically 
unless  denounced  by  one  of  the  parties  at  least  one  month  before  expiration  date. 
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This  agreement  quarantees  substantially  higher  French  purchases  of  Dominican  tobacco 
than  tlie  quantities  taken  in  recent  years. 

Summary 

The  1955  tobacco  harvest  will  probably  be  somevjhat  below  the  forecast  of  50.5 
million  pounds  as  the  result  of  severe  damage  from  aphids,  but  should  still  be  well 
above  the  last  several  years*    About  91  percent  of  the  production  is  expected  to  be 
of  the  export  type  with  the  remaining  9  percent  of  the  type  produced  for  domestic 
consumption, 

Dominican  leaf  exports  have  been  declining  in  recent  years.    Most  of  the  ship- 
ments are  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,    While  the  tobacco  is  used  chiefly 
for  cigars 5  some  importing  countries  use  the  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of  strong 
cigarettes.    Exports  of  manufactured  products  consist  primarily  of  dark  cigarettes 
to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  cigarettes  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as 
evidenced  by  the  increased  domestic  production.    Imports  of  bulk  cut  tobacco  from 
the  United  States  for  cigarette  manufacture  is  increasing  and  cigarette  imports  from 
the  U.S,  range  from  about  6  to  7  million  pieces  annually^ 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES    D  E  ij^^  R-T  M£  N  T    OF  AGRICULTURE 

R  i  (i  u  lt  CJ  R  A  L^: ;  Se  RV:!  C;E  ; 

W^MMMM0M\^\^  I N  G TO  N ,  6:C.-  :<\::^^^ 


1955 


[. .  .■    '■■mm.m  of  agriculture  ( 
U.  S.  EXPOETS  OF  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 


April  22,  19^^ 


United  States  exports  of  all  tobacco  products  combined  during  195U,  which 
were  valued  at  63.2  million  dollars,  were  about  one  percent  lower  than  those  of 
1953  but  still  vrere  well  above  the  level  of  the  preceding  years.    Exports  of 
cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  and  bulk  in  195a  were  off  sli^tly 
from  1953  but  exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots  and  chewing  tobacco  were  higher. 

Cigarettes 

Cigarettes  account  for  the  bulk  of  U.  S.  manufactured  tobacco  product  exports. 
In  19$k,  15. U  billion  cigarettes,  valued  at  $57.1  million,  were  exported.  The 
number  of  cigarettes  exported  was  below  the  average  of  the  last  few  years,  but  the 
total  value  was  higher  due  to  price  increases.    Shipments  last  year  were  about 
three  times  prewar  in  units. 


Exports  to  North  America  at  2.ii  billion  pieces  were  about  20  percent  less  in 
195U  than  in  1953,  wit.i  shipinents  to  most  destinations  being  off.    "North  America," 
includes  C  entral  America  and  the  Caribbean  area.    On  the  other  hand  exports  to 
South  America  in  195U  (2,6  billion)  were  17  percait  higher  than  1953.  Exports 
increased  to  Columbia,  Venezuela,  Peru  and  Uruguay, 

Cigarette  shipments  to  Europe  were  7  percoit  lower  in  195U  totaling  5.0  billion 

Exports  to  Spain  maintained  their  spectacular  increase  of  1953  taking  312 
million  cigarettes  in  195U.    There  were  increases  in  exports  to  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Austria,  Polend  and  Danzig  and  Gibraltar,    There  were 
decreases  in  cigarette  shipments  to  Swedoi ,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland, 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  and  France, 

U.  S,  cigarette  exports  to  Asia  in  195U  totaled  2,8  billion,  three  percoit 
less  than  1953  exports  of  2.9  billion.    There  were  increases  in  exports  to  Lebanon, 
Kuwait  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Exports  to  Africa  were  about  8  percent  lower  in  195U  {2.k  billionjj  compared 
with  1953  (2,6  billion).    Exports  to  Spanish  Africa  rose  spectacularly  from  9,6 
million  pieces  in  1953  to  U38.3  million  pieces  in  195U.    Exports  to  Tangiers 
dropped  28  percent  in  195U  to  a  total  of  l.U  billion  from  a  total  of  1.9  billion 
in  1953. 


Cigars  and  Cheroots 

Exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots  in  195^  vera  8.2  million  pieces  valued  at 
thousand  dollars,  compared  vjith  6.3  million  pieces  in  1953  valued  at  320  thousand 
dollars,  an  increase  of  30  percent.    A  large  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  a  rise 
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in  shipments  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  which  took  1.2  million  pieces  in  19Sh 
compared  to  ii29,000  pieces  in  1953.    There  were  also  substantial  increases  in 
exports  to  Canada,  Bermuda  and  Union,  of  South  Africa.    Exports  during  195U  were 
61  percent  higher  than  the  post-war  average  but  were  about  equal  to  the  pre-war 
average » 

Chewing,  Plug  and  Other 

Exports  of  chewing  tobacco  in  195U  (2.1  million  pounds)  were  about  30  percent 
higher  than  the  previous  year,  largely  as  a  result  of  increased  shipments  to  the 
Philippines  and  to  Australia, 

Smoking  Tobacco 

Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  totaled  571  thousand  pounds  in  19^h, 
about  11  percent  below  the  previous  years'  exports  of  638  thousand  pounds.  Most 
of  the  decrease  was  due  to  reduced  shipments  to  Canada, 

Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk,  much  of  which  consists  of  tobacco  pre- 
pared for  manufacture  into  cigarettes,  reached  I4.6  million  pounds  in  195U  just 
slightly  less  than  1953  exports.    The  greatest  decrease  was  in  shipments  to  the 
Philippines  which  took  only  520,000  pounds  in  195U  compared  with  l.U  million 
pounds  in  1953.    There  were  very  substantial  increases  in  exports  to  Spain,  Panama 
and  Australia, 
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WIITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  CIGARS  AND  CHEROOTS 
AVERAGE  1935-38,  19U8-52,  ANNUAL  1952,  1953,  195U 


:  Ave 

rage 

Continent  &  Country 

:  1935-1938 

:  19a8-1952 

:  1952 

1953  -  • 

T  r\r'\  -"-/ 

195U  -  : 

:  5/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000  . 

:  pieces 

:  pieces 

:  pieces 

pieces 

pieces  . 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Canada  (including 

Newfoundland  & 

Labrador) 

i  59 

l  56 

i  loU 

'  2,651 

:  2,919 

Iceland 

2 

1 

!  5 

92  : 

Panama  Republic 

1,111 

1  502 

:  538 

:  296 

:            297  : 

Canal  Zone 

899 

:  926 

:  873 

955  : 

Bermuda 

25 

:  70 

:  291 

I           391  : 

Netherlands  Antillpcj 

1  90 

•  ItQ 

•  '47 

6I1  • 

Other 

226 

122 

:  89 

20 

^■^  : 

Total  North  America  • 

1,582 

:  1,770 

:  1,711 

U,305 

U,753  : 

SOUTH  AMERICA  i 

iotai  ooutn  America 

169 

:  72 

:  105 

•  30 

EUROPE : 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg] 

92 

73 

;  201 

;  ii29 

1,210  ; 

Germany  i 

182 

1,2U5 

•2/         3  : 

Uiij.  ocu.  X\.j.IlgU.Oin  ■ 

<i  ,  J-  f  0 

xO 

o 
c 

Italv 

I. 

u 

Switzerland  ; 

3 

35 

92 

17U 

:            J-po  » 

Other  ! 

272 

167 

17 

68 

55  : 

Total  Europe  : 

■  5",239  " 

i,5iiO 

312 

691 

i,U25"'. 

ASIA:  ' 

Saudi  Arabia  i 

10  ' 

513  '° 

.      525 : 

626 

ii36 ; 

Japan  i 

3  . 

393 

187 

102  . 

Other  ! 

 .  210  ; 

„  _.12_2_ 

32 

8h  . 

Total  Asia  [ 

223  . 

1,078 

590  . 

8U5  . 

622  ! 

OCEANIA:  : 

Total  Oceania  ' 

322  ; 

2U  " 

20  i 

AFRICA:  ' 

Egypt  : 

67  i 

23  • 

8 

19 

Union  of  S     A  f     na  <> 

Other  : 

U9  ' 

115 

8U 

78 

95  J 

Total  Africa  : 

669  ' 

5^ 

iil9  • 

657  ' 

U/       Estimated  shipments 

750  : 

TOTAL  QUANTITY  : 

8,20U 

5,112 

3,273 

6,31ii 

8,228  ' 

TOTAL  VALUE  (|l,000)  : 

U35 

353 

177  ' 

320  ; 

381^  ; 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular 
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UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  CHEWING  TOBACCO, 
AVERAGE  193U-38,  19U8-52,  ANNUAL  1952-1953,  195U 


Average 


Country 

'  193ii-38 

:  19)48-1952 

\  1952 

'  1/ 
:  1953 

"  195U  y 

(Chewing,  plug  &  other 

1,00C 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

6/) 

pounds 

:  pounds 

'  pounds 

!  pounds 

'  pounds 

Canada,  Newfoundland  & 

Labrador 

229 

:  60 

28 

28 

'  19 

Panama,  Republic  7/ 

( 

102 

91 

:  89 

95 

Canal  Zone 

( 

liil 

36 

:  28 

:  3U 

:  20 

Bahamas 

8/ 

17 

!  16 

15 

:  Ik 

Netherlands  Antilles 

36 

U6 

:  33 

:  23 

2ii  i 

United  Kingdom  ; 

ll47  : 

38 

29 

•  23 

2U 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

609 

833 

:  788 

:  526 

:  682 

Australia  : 

516  : 

732 

8U0 

:  778 

1  1,133 

French  Pacific  Islands  : 

58 

57 

106 

62 

Other  . 

109  \ 

220 

10 

:  9 

26 

Estimated  shipments  U/ 
Total  Quantity 
Total  Value  : 
(1,000  dollars)  : 

1,787  \ 

708  ; 

2,lii2  \ 
l,l43U 

1,920 
l,5h7  : 

1,631  ! 
l,3liU  : 

17 

2,116 
1,707 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  circular 
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UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  SMOKING  TOBACCO  IN  PACKAGES,  &  BULK 
AVERAGE  19ii8-52,  ANNUAL  19^2,  19 $3,  195U 


Coimtry 

:  Average 
:  19i|8-52 

:  1952 

*  1/ 

:      1953  =f 

:      195U  ; 

[■  1,000 

:  1,000 

:    IjOOO  " 

•    '"lira  ■"  : 

•            TVMITVl  C  « 

Canada 

!  2^2 

:  237 

:  2h9 

'.         178  ; 

Mexico 

:  7 

:  5 

'.  10 

:          8  : 

Canal  Zone 

!  11 

:  7 

!  11 

!            11  ! 

Netherlands  Antilles 

17 

:  13 

:  lu 

:         5 : 

Sweden 

:  29 

i  5ii 

\              6U  i 

Denmark 

2h 

36 

:                28  : 

United  Kinpdom 

ll4 

lU 

:  13 

lU  : 

Belgium  <?',  Luxembourg 

28 

12 

:  21 

10  : 

France 

Hi 

26 

:  18 

27  : 

Germany 

7 

2/  12 

:  2/  11 

2/           12  : 

OWXt'/iCZ  XoliU.  * 

:               Ih    I                 15  : 

Italy 

8 

11 

!  17 

20  : 

Philippines,  Republic  of  ■ 

7"? 

:  9 

2U  : 

Indonesia  : 

10 

26 

:  10 

12  : 

Hong  Kong  : 

37 

23 

:  37 

25  : 

Other 

125 

96 

:  102 

!                80  : 

Estimated  shipments  h/  '. 

38  : 

Total  Quantity  ; 

670 

601 

•  638 

571  : 

Total  Value  : 

(1,000  dollars 

633 

638 

68it 

625 

BULK-.  : 

Mexico  ! 

205 

263 

90h 

682  i 

Nicaragua 

75 

88 

91  • 

83  : 

Panam  ; 

17  ■ 

33h 

Haiti  : 

319 

U86 

536 

500  : 

Dominican  Republic  ; 

2ii5  • 

300 

363  : 

hhh  : 

BoliT'la  ! 

3ii5  • 

285 

328  • 

Uiiit  : 

Argentina  ! 

1U3  : 

Spain  ; 

Qh  ' 

221 

959  • 

1,323  : 

Philippines,  Republic  of  : 

171  : 

561  • 

l,ii30  : 

520  : 

AustrsG-ia  : 

1  : 

267  : 

Tangier  : 

12  5 

21  • 

22  : 

Other  ! 

75  : 

38  ■ 

30  i 

Estimated  shipments  h/ 

Total  Quantity          ~  ; 

1,67U  : 

2,263  ! 

U,680  : 

Total  Value  : 

(1,000  dollars)  : 
• 

1,288  : 

1,818  ! 

3,726  : 

3,357  : 

Comfoiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
W.B.  193U-38  average  not  available  for  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  and  bulk 
1/  Preliminary 
?/   West  Germany 

J/    Class  established  January  195U 

Estimated  shipments  are  estimates  based  on  10  percent  sample  shipments  valued 
$100  -  $k99.    See  Census  Publication  No.  FT-UlO,  Part  1,  page  3,  January  - 
December  195U 

5/   Not  listed  separately  in  193U,  shown  in  "other  tobacco  manufactures." 
t/    Smiff  included  19ii8  on. 

7/  Prior  to  January  1,  1938,  Panama  Republic  and  Canal  Zone  were  listed  as  "Panama." 
B/   Not  available. 
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UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON,  D.  C. 


FT  15-55  rrrffR'Arn ■  ^   Aprn  25, 1955 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF  PUERTO  RICO  1/ 

Production  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  nearly  all  of  which  is  cigar  filler,  is 
estimated  at  32  million  pounds  fran  37,100  acres  in  195ii-55.    This  is  about  6  per- 
cent below  the  two  previous  crops  but  is  abore  average  production  during  and  since 
World  War  II,    A  production  control  and  minimum  price  support  system  for  tobacco  is 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
government.    The  operation  of  the  system  has  served  to  stabilize  the  tobacco  indus- 
try in  Puerto  Rico  in  contrast  to  the  extreme  fluctuations  prior  to  its  adoption, 

Bxports  of  unmanufactured  leaf,  practically  all  of  which  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  declined  from  a  pre-war  average  of  22  million  pounds  to  a  low  of  15 
million  in  1952-53. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  mostly  flue- 
cured  from  the  United  States,  continues  to  decline  as  a  result  of  the  upward  trend 
in  imports  of  cigarettes. 

Introduction 


Puerto  Rico  is  a  mountainous  island,  3j500  square  miles  in  area  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2-l/ii  million  people.    Sugar  is  the  major  crop  although  tobacco  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  to  those  families  who  live  in  the  mountainous  interior 
where  land  is  not  suitable  for  nroducing  most  other  cash  crops.    It  is  estimated 
that  26,000  families  (with  2l4,000  farm  allotments  under  production  quotas)  depend 
upon  tobacco  for  the  major  portion  of  their  income. 

Quality  and  Use  of  Puerto  Rican  Tobacco 

The  cigar  tobaccos  grown  on  the  Island  are  classed  as  cigar  filler,  Puerto 
Rican  cigar  filler  hs^s  a  delicate  aroma  and  good  taste.    It  burns  well  and  produces 
a  mild  and  pleasant  smoke.    Most  of  this  filler,  designated  as  type  U6,  is  bought 
by  U,S,  cigar  manufacturers  for  blending  xd.th  Cuban  and  domestic  cigar  fillers. 


Production 


Output  in  195^4-55  is  expected  to  reach  32  million  pounds  frOTi  37,100  acres  as 
compared  to  1953-5ii  production  of  approximately  3U.1  million  pounds  from  l40,500 

1/  '^his  circular  is  based  in  part  on  a  special  report  prepared  for  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  by  S,J,  Adams,  Tobacco  Specialist,  Ccanmodity  Stabilization 
Service,  Caribbean  Area  Office, 
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acres,.    Most  of  the  output  is  cigar  filler  type  ij6,  but  about  1^2  million  pounds  of 
chewing  tobacco  is  produced  each  year  in  the  coastal  sections o    This  chewing  to- 
bacco is  for  domestic  consujnption,  principally  in  the  sections  of  Guajataca  and 
Quebradillas,    At  the  Dresent  time  very  small  quantities  of  wrapper  and  binder  to- 
bacco are  produced  large Ij'-  for  experimental  purposes,  but  a  little  is  grown  com- 
mercially for  domestic  consumption. 

During  the  early  years  of  World  War  II  exports  of  tobacco  were  restricted  due 
to  the  shortage  of  transportation  facilities,  fertilizers  were  difficult  to  obtain 
and  producers  were  receiving  prices  which  were  reported  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.    At  this  pointy,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  called 
upon  for  assistance.    To  relieve  the  conditions  indicated  above  arrangements  were 
made  for  tobacco  to  be  transported  to  the  United  States,  fertilizer  was  allocated 
for  the  production  of  tobacco,  and  the  price  support  program  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  extended  to  include  Puerto  Pdcan  tobacco. 


Levels  of  Production 


Production  rose  after  Uorld  War  I,  declined  sharply  in  1932  and  1933  and  then 
regained  the  former  level.    Output  x^ent  up  sharply  from  1936  to  193^,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  large  outturn  in  1938,  prices  fell  drastically  so  that  tne  area 
planted  in  October-December  of  1938  decreased  to  less  than  half  of  the  normal  plant- 
ed area.    In  the  next  three  years  production  was  about  normal,  but  as  indicated 
above  production  in  19ij.2-ii3  decreased  to  9»h  million  pounds.    For  a  few  years  after 
World  War  II,  the  level  of  production  and  prices  varied  considerably,  but  since 
I9I1.7  output  has  been  relatively  stable,  although  the  area  planted  in  19S3'^h  rose 
to  [1.0,500  acres,  the  highest  level  since  19iil-ll2,    Planted  area  for  the  19Sh'^$ 
crop  is  now  placed  at  almost  37,100  acres,  a  decrease  of  8,U  percent  as  compared 
to  the  previous  year  but  about  i|.,000  acres  above  the  acreage  expected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  planting  season. 


Puerto  Rico:    Acreage  and  production  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
5  year  averages  1925  to  19h9i  annual  1950-05. 

  (farm  sales  weight)   


Year 


Average ; 
1925-29  1/ 
I93O-3U  " 
1935-39 
19U0-i;U 

19hS'h9 
Annual : 
19149-50 

1950-  51 

1951-  52 

1952-  53 

1953-  5h 
195U-55  2/ 


Acreage 


Production 


acres 

50,600 
3ii,836 
liii,000 
36,103 
35,967 

36,000 
3U,019 
33,798 
35,66U 
kO,h99 
37,085 


1,000  pounds 

32,800 
23,517 
26,393 
28,38U 
28,ii5l 

26,000 
25,860 
28,527 
3li,  325 
3ii,lU0 
32,037 


1/The  averages  were  increased  greatly  by  the  unusually  large 
~  plantings  of  81,900  acres  and  high  production  of  50,000,000 

pounds  in  1926-27  which  resulted  from  the  response  to  the  high 

prices  received  for  the  1925-26  crop. 
2/Preliniinary, 
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Principal  Producing  Areas 

Tobacco  is  grown  arincipally  in  eleven  districts:    Utuado,  Orocovis,  Ciales, 
Naranjito,  San  Lorenzo,  Juncos,  Barranquitas,  Comerio,  Caguas,  Cayey  and  Aibonito. 
Differences  in  soil,  altitude,  rainfall  and  temperature  make  a  difference  in  the 
aroma,  taste  and  burn  of  the  .t>obaccos  grown  in  the  various  districts.    The  quali- 
ties of  tobaccos  produced  in  districts  on  one  side  of  the  mountains  vary  consider- 
ably from  those  of  leaf  grown  on  the  other. 

Tobaccos  produced  in  the  districts  of  Utuado,  Ciales,  Orocovis  and  Naranjito 
are  stronger  in  aroma  and  taste  than  are  those  grovm  in  the  other  districts.  The 
T^roperties  of  leaf  grown  in  these  four  districts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
better  tobaccos  of  Cuba,    Tobaccos  of  the  San  Lorenzo  and  Juncos  districts  have  a 
white  ash.    That  produced  in  the  Com.erio  district  has  the  best  qualities  for  a 
complete  cigar  filler  of  a  type  which  does  not  require  blending  mth  other  to- 
baccos.   Tobacco  from  this  district  is  very  similar  to  that  produced  in  the  Vuelta 
Aba jo  district  of  Cuba,    Although  the  Barranquitas  district  adjoins  the  Comerio 
district,  tobacco  groxvn  in  the  former  is  darker  in  color  and  coarser  in  texture. 
However,  burn,  taste  and  aroma  are  good.    Tobaccos  produced  in  Caguas,  Cayey  and 
Aibonito  districts  burn  well,  have  a  pleasant  aroma,  and  are  milder  than  those  in 
districts  mentioned  previously. 

Production  Practices  and  Improvement 

Puerto  Rico's  temperature  and  rainfall  are  adaptable  for  producing  good  cigar 
tobacco.    The  soils  are  dark  gray  loam  with  a  reddish  clay  sub-soil.    There  is  a 
large  available  supply  of  labor  experienced  in  the  oroduction  and  handling  of  to- 
bacco.    Commercial  fertilizers  are  used  by  all  growers,  and  in  the  past  years 
average  yields  have  increased  significantly, 

Puerto  Rico  is  currently  taking  a  more  active  interest  in  the  production  of 
tobacco.    The  Puerto  Rican  Government  has  established  a  tobacco  experiment  station 
to  de^'^elop  improved  varieties  adaptable  to  the  various  districts.    Through  the 
experiment  station,  seedlings  are  furnished  to  growers.    Although  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry in  Puerto  Rico  has  improved  in  many  respects,  there  is  still  a  great  need 
for  better  curing  barns  and  improved  crecb.t  facilities  for  the  producers. 

Harvesting  and  Curing 

Ninety- five  percent  of  the  cigar  filler  tobacco  is  harvested  by  priming  leaves 
from  the  stalk,  and  five  rjercent  is  stalk-cut.    Primed  tobacco  is  strung  on  twine 
with  a  needle,  leaving  sufficient  space  betv/een  the  leaves  for  drying.    Each  end 
of  the  twine  is  fastened  to  a  stick,  after  which  it  is  hung  in  a  barn  or  drying 
shedfbr  20  to  hO  days,  depending  upon  drying  conditions,  ,A  few  of  the  best  growers 
have  ventilated  barns  and  in  very  humid  weather  charcoal  is  used  to  provide  sup- 
plemental heat.    However,  most  growers  dry  their  tobacco  in  any  kind  of  shed  avail- 
able regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  the  correct  typej  therefore  conditions 
during  the  curing  period  greatly  influence  the  quality  of  leaf  resulting  from  the 
curing  process. 

Production  and  Marketing  Control  Program 

As  indicated  above,  in  I9I42  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to 
give  assistance  in  developing  a  tobacco  production  and  marketing  program.    No  to- 
bacco was  acquired  under  the  Marketing  Support  Program  Drior  to  the  19h6  crop,  but 


the  fact  that  such  a  program  was  in  effect  is  believed  to  have  helped  stabilize 
the  production,  marketing  and  prices  received  for  Puerto  Rican  tobacco      In  19hQ 
the  U,S,  Tobacco  Grading  Service  was  extended  to  Puerto  HicOs    Its  influence  on 
the  grading  and  handling  of  tobacco  in  this  area  also  is  believed  to  have  been 
beneficialc 

There  are  three  tobacco  producer  associations  in  Puerto  Rico  with  a  total 
membership  of  approximately  10,000  growers,  although  all  of  the  members  do  not 
deliver  their  tobacco  to  their  association  every  year.    These  associations  handle 
an  average  of  aoproximately  12  million  pounds  of  tobacco  or  about  one-third  of  the 
total  crop  each  year.    All  of  the  associations  are  operated  on  the  basis  of  the 
CCC  Loan  Program,    Establishment  of  a  Production  and  Marketing  Board,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  growers,  associations,  "refaccionistas"  (dealers)  and  buyers 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  its  Chairman,  is  now  under  consideration. 
Such  a  board  would  have  the  responsibility  of  formulating  policies  and  developing 
means  of  securing  better  information  and  cooperation  in  regard  to  the  production 
and  marketing  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco c 

Marketing 

When  the  tobacco  has  dried,  it  is  removed  from  the  stick,  iTolled  into  a  hand 
or  bundle  and  tied  with  the  end  of  the  string  on  which  the  leaves  are  strung.  The 
tobacco  is  then  ready  for  market  and  is  delivered  to  the  Associations  or  "refac- 
cionistas" warehouses  whei'e  it  is  graded.    For  loan  purposes  the  Association 
grades  conform  to  standard  grades  established  by  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Grading  Service, 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  are  made  only  on  graded  tobacco  that  is 
certified  by  a  U.So  Grading  Service  Inspector,    There  are  twenty  standard  grades 
used  in  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  which  are  grouped  into  six  divisions  for  loan  ad- 
vances,   The  loan  advances  for  the  195U-55  crop  range  from  12  to  h$  cents  per 
pound  and  average  32 » 6  cents  as  compared  to  an  average  of  32oU  cents  for  the  19^3- 

crop  advance,  A  total  of  more  than  it6  million  pounds  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco 
has  been  placed  under  loan  by  growers  since  19h6  when  the  loans  were  first  made. 

The  "refaccionistas;'  grade  their  tobacco  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  deliver- 
ed to  the  Associations  but  use  fewer  grades  and  groups  of  grades.    Growers  selling 
through  these  dealers  may  sell  on  the  basis  of  prices  offered  and  accepted  by 
grades,  by  groups  of  grades,  or  by  an  average  price  for  the  entire  crop. 

After  the  tobacco  is  graded,  it  is  placed  in  large  round  bulks  for  fermenta- 
tion.   The  size  of  bulks  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  bulk 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  tobacco  and  weather  conditions.    Tobacco  is  rebulked 
from  two  to  six  times  deoending  on  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  bulk,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  tobacco^    ^iJhen  fermentation  is  complete,  the  tobacco  is  put 
in  bales  of  1^0  pounds  covered  T-iith  burlap.    It  is  at  this  stage  that  stripping 
begins «    Ti^ro-thirds  of  the  stem  or  midrib  is  removed  by  hand  and  each  leaf  is 
again  graded^    The  stripped  tobacco  is  again  fermented,  dried  and  baled. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  a  "normal"  crop  is  of  grades  suitable  for  stripping. 
These  grades  are  for  long  filler  cigars.    Thirty  percent  is  "boliche"  (non-stripp- 
able)  which  is  used  for  cuttin;0;s  for  short  filler  cigars. 


The  1952«53  Crop 


The  quality  of  the  19^2-^3  crop  was  very  good.    That  year's  production  of  33.2 
million  pounds  exceeded  the  quota  by  3.2  million  pounds.    Production  of  chewing 
tobacco  in  19^2-^3  met  the  quota  of  1,2  million  pounds.    Demand  was  good  and  the 
entire  crop  was  sold. 

Yield  per  acre  in  19^2-53  was  approximately  5  to  8  percent  above  "normal"  due 
to  favorable  grovang  conditions c     (Rains  in  January  and  clear  weather  in  February 
and  March  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  size  and  quality  of  tobacco  grown  in  the 
tropical  islands, )    The  color  was  excellent,  varying  from  a  light  broim  in  the 
Caguas  district  to  a  deep  mahogany  in  the  Utuado  districts    The  burn  and  aroma  of 
tobacco  from  all  districts  were  good.    Heavier  tobaccos  from  the  Utuado,  Ciales, 
Orocovis  and  Juncos  districts  showed  a  tendency  to  bruise  during  fermentation, 
yielding  a  larger  percentage  of  "manchado"  (stained  or  sootted)  tobacco  than  ex- 
pected.   With  this  exception,  the  19^2-53  crop  was  one  of  the  best  in  many  years 
from  the  ctandpoint  of  average  return  to  the  producers  and  general  use  by  the 
manufacturers, 

Compared  to  19^1-52,  the  1952-^3  marketing  situation  was  unusual.    The  associa- 
tions received  100  percent  of  parity  for  graded  ^eaf  tobacco  from  the  19^1-^2  crop, 
giving  them  an  average  of  $3li.33  per  100  pounds.    In  1952-53,  they  received  92  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  graded  leaf  giving  an  average  of  $35.33  per  hundred  pounds. 
Association  members  actually  averaged  ^1,02  per  100  pounds  more  in  1952-53  at  92 
percent  of  parity  than  they  received  in  1951-52  at  100  percent  of  parity.  This 
was  due  to  better  quality  tobacco  that  graded  3  percent  higher.    The  3nLeld  per 
acre  was  also  higher  in  1952-53  than  it  was  in  1951-52,    The  "refaccionistas" 
(dealers)  paid  producers  an  estimated  average  of  $28*50  per  100  pounds  in  1951-52 
and  an  estimated  average  of  ^30.50  per  100  pounds  in  1952-53.    The  top  grades  of 
strip  sold  for  $1,10  per  pound  in  both  years e    Non-strippable  tobacco  sold  for  $28 
per  100  pounds  in  1951-52  and  ^jfyi  per  100  pounds  in  1952-53.    The  extra  6  l/2  per- 
cent paid  by  dealers  to  producers  for  the  1952-53  crop  was  practically  covered  by 
the  increase  in  strip  yield  of  top  grades  plus  the  '^3.00  per  hundred  pounds  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  non-strippable  tobacco. 

The  1953-5U  Crop 

The  1953-5U  crop  is  estimated  at  3h*l  million  pounds  from  U0,500  acres.  The 
quota  allotment  was  28,500  acres.    The  excess  production  was  held  off  the  market 
for  several  months  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  then  released  for  sale 
through  the  normal  channels  of  trade.    The  better  grades  of  tobacco  have  been  sold 
or  committed  for  sale,  but  the  freeing  of  the  excess  tobacco  has  weakened  the  mar- 
ket for  the  lower  grades  of  strip. 

The  1953-5U  crop  was  the  most  unusual  in  the  past  twelve  years  because  of  the 
wide  difference  in  quality  between  the  crops  in  the  various  districts.    This  was 
due  to  a  number  of  causes.    The  tobacco  in  the  Utuado,  Ciales,  Orocovis  and  part 
of  the  Naranjito  districts  was  excellent.    The  planting  season  was  delayed  from  3 
to  5  weeks  because  of  the  coffee  harvesting  which  employed  a  greater  part  of  the 
labor  at  high  prices.    This  delay  in  planting  allowed  the  tobacco  a  good  growing 
season  during  the  heac^ry  rains  in  February,  and  a  delayed  harvesting  season  that 
was  good.    The  tobacco  was  thinner  in  texture  than  normal,  but  contained  sufficient 
oil  to  develop  a  nice  aroma  and  good  smoking  qualities.    Tobacco  of  the  ComerLo 
district  was  planted  unusually  early  and  a  large  percentage  was  harvested  before 
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the  heavy  rains  of  February,    While  the  smoking  qualities  were  good,  the  yields 
were  low  and  the  last  part  of  the  harvest  was  field  and  barn  damaged.    The  tobacco 
of  the  Caguas,  Juncos,  San  Lorenzo,  Barranquitas,  Cayey  and  Aibonito  districts  was 
below  normal  in  quality «    It  contained  a  large  percentage  of  washed-out,  field- 
scalded  and  barn-damaged  tobacco  due  to  the  heavy  rains  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  growing  season,  and  the  harvesting  and  curing  season. 

The  prices  received  by  the  producers  and  the  prices  for  most  stripped  leaf  were 
lower  for  the  19^3-$h  crop.    The  yield  in  strippable  grades  varied  from  6k  percent 
in  the  poor  districts  to  7li  percent  in  the  best  districts,  which  is  a  wide  range. 
The  crop  average  for  the  tobacco  sold  under  the  price  support  program  was  approxi- 
mately $31.25  per  100  pounds,    Hoijever,  the  dealers  handled  6$  percent  of  the  crop 
and  paid  the  producers  an  approximate  average  of  $26  per  100  pounds.    For  the  en- 
tire crop  the  average  price  received  was  approximately  ^p28,8U  per  100  pounds.  The 
low  prices  paid  by  the  dealers  mil  probably  cause  more  farmers  to  deliver  their 
tobacco  to  the  farmers'  associations  in  1955.    The  associations  sold  their  tobacco 
for  90  percent  of  parity  dIus  operating  expenses  which  amounted  to  a  decrease  in 
price  of  from  1  to  2  percent  as  compared  to  the  previous  year.    The  dealers  re- 
ceived from  5  to  10  percent  less  than  last  year  for  the  tobacco  in  strip  form* 

Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco 

Practically  all  the  shipments  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  are  sent  to  the  United 
States,  with  quantities  shipped  to  other  countries  exceeding  2  percent  of  the  total 
exports  in  only  3  of  the  past  30  years.    In  the  year  July  1953- June  195U  shipments 
to  the  United  States  totaled  20  million  pounds,  35  percent  above  the  1952-53  level 
and  higher  than  any  year  since  19^45-^+6, 

U,S,  purchases  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  reached  a  peak  in  1927-28  when  almost 
35.7  million  pounds  were  shipped.    Since  that  time  the  trend  has  been  generally 
downward.    In  19li3-i;U  shipments  fell  to  less  than  8,9  million  pounds  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  lack  of  shipping,  but  this  was  partly  compensated  for  by  correspond- 
ingly larger  shipments  in  the  next  two  years  with  the  total  reaching  almost  28 
million  in  19l45-it6,    The  downward  trend  appears  to  have  been  halted  with  the  larger 
takings  in  1953-5U.    Data  for  the  period  from  July  to  December  195^4,  indicate  that 
shipments  to.  the  United  States  totaled  almost  lh,l  million  oounds,  a  slightly  high- 
er figure  than  the  13.3  million  pounds,  moved  in  the  last  half  of  1953» 
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Puerto  Ricos  Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco  to  the  United  States 
and  Other  Countries,  5-year  averages '1925-19U9, 
annual  1950-54  (year  ending  June  30) 


Year 


Average; 
1925-29 
1930-3ii 
1935-39 
19l;0-iiii 
19l6-h9 

Annual ; 
191^9-50 

1950-  51 

1951-  52 

1952-  53 

1953-  5ii 
195ii-55i/ 


United  States 


1,000 
pounds 


28,22ii 
20,001 
22,12U 
17,768 
19,30U 

18,971 
17,U08 
18,610 
11^,825 

20. Ola 

ia,06l 


Total 


1,000 
pounds 


28,312 
20,026 
22,ii8U 
17,789 
20,U72 

20,585 
17,5lit 
18,633 


1/  Figures  for  19U2-UU  not  available, 
|/  No  data  available  for  19ii5. 
V  Not  available, 

u/  Data  for  6  months  only,  July  to  December  19^h» 

Source:    Annual  Book  on  Statistics  of  Puerto  Rico  and  data  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Imports  of  Unmanufactured  I^eaf 

Practically  all  of  the  imoorts  of  unmanufactured  leaf  is  flue-cured  from  the 
United  States,  although  small  amounts  of  other  kinds  of  leaf  are  taken  from  other 
countries,    Imoorts  have  decreased  sharply  from  approximately  1,5  million  pounds 
in  the  I9UO-UI4  period  to  838,000  pounds  in  19lj.5-U9  and  have  declined  further  to  an 
average  of  about  one-half  million  nounds  annually  in  the  past  four  years  1950-514, 
The  decrease  in  imports  of  leaf  is  due  to  a  shift  to  increased  imports  of  U,S, 
cigarettes. 
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Puerto  Rico:  Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
and  Other  Countries,  5-year  averages  1925-19^+9, 
annual  1950-52  (year  ending  June  30) 


Year 


Average : 
1925-29 
1930-3i+ 
1935-39 

.  19U0-!iit 
19^5-it9 

Annual : 
191+9-50 

1950-  51 

1951-  52 


United  States 

'     other  Countries 

•  Total 

J. ,  UvU 

pounds 

!  pounds 

•       T  nnn 
;        X , uuu 

!  pounds 

3,331  ! 
3,052  i 
1,579  : 
l,5iil  : 
828  ! 

357 

323  ! 
2  J 
10  1 

!  4,214 

'  .  3,U09 
1,902 

1,5U3 
I  838 

U32  i 

1/ 

) 

.  h 

12  1 

!  136 
1/ 

1/  Not  available*  '■ 

'Source:    Annual  Book  on  Statistics  of  Puerto  Ricoi 

Output  of  Manufactured  Tobacco  Products 

Domestic  production  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  have  declined  sharply  from  levels 
of  the  1920's  and  early  1930' s.    The  demand  for  cigars  has  decreased  to  the  extent 
that  cigar  production  has  declined  from  a  high  of  781+  million  pieces  annually  in 
the  1930-3i  period  to  a  loij  of  6l  million  in  191-I-8,    Since  19U8  cigar  output  has 
risen  slightly  to  75  milli^jn  in  1952,  and  may  continue  to  increase  as  a  result  of 
the  favorable  tax  policies  of  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rican  Governments, 


Cigarette  production  i^jhich  totaled  370  million  pieces  annually  in  the  1925-29 
period,  declined  to  about  100  million  pieces  per  year  from  19l+0-U5j  and  since  that 
time  has  dropped  to  the  point  where  output  in  1952  was  only  U  million  pieces. 
Cigarette  consumption  is  increasing  but  the  demand  is  for  blended  cigarettes  from 
the  United  States,  with  demand  for  the  dark-type  greatly  decreasing. 
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Puerto  Rico:  Output  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  ^-year  averages 
192^  to  19hh,  annual  19h$-S2  (year  ending  June  30) 


Year  ' 
• 

Gi  gars 

Cigarettes 

Million 

!  Million 

* 

Pieces  s 

I  Pieces 

Average:  : 

1925-29  i 

2^            i  370 

1930-3a  s 

iBh           t  179 

1935-39  : 

.  8U 

1  75 

19aO-uu  : 

•  92 

101 

Annual :  : 

19h5  t 

Ihh  i 

100 

J.7Li.U  i 

126 

1  15 

19ii7  1 

100  ! 

12 

19U8  : 

61 

!  8 

19ii9  : 

67  1 

8 

1950  : 

69  ! 

6 

1951  : 

69 

!  6 

19^2  ! 

75 

Source:    Annual  Book  on  Statistics  of  Puerto  RLco, 


Exports  of  Manufactured  Products 

Both  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  exported,  but  the  levels  of  both  have  declined 
sharoly  in  recent  years.    Shipments  of  cigars  to  the  United  States  declined  steadi- 
ly in  the  15  year  period  orior  to  World  War  II,    During  the  19U0-IiU  war  period 
exports  to  the  United  States  decreased  to  an  annual  average  of  less  than  3.5 
million  cigars,  ^Aiile  after  the  war  shipments  again  rose  to  an  average  of  over  80 
million  oieces  in  19U5  and  19U6,  but  dropped  sharply  thereafter.    Exports  of  cigars 
to  the  United  States  which  accounts  for  oractically  all  foreign  sales  averaged  less 
than  500,000  pieces  annually  in  the  1950-52  period,  but  rose  to  27.3  million  in 
1953-5U  and  in  July-December  195U  totaled  27.6,  slightly  more  than  the  quantity 
shipped  in  the  entire  year  just  preceding.    This  increase  stems  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  U.S.  cigar  companies  has  started  manufacturing  cigars  in 
Puerto  Rico, 

There  is  no  duty  on  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  products  imported  by  the  United  States, 
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Puerto  Pdco:  Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  by  kind,  5-year  averages 
.  1925  to  19l4li,  annual  19kS"^h  (year  ending  June  30) 


Year 


Cigars 


United  States 


Other 


Total 


 Cigarettes 

United  States  s  Other 


Total' 


Averages : 
192^-29 
1930-3U 
1935-39 
19iiO-[ili 

Annual j 

19ltii-ii5 
19ii5-U6 
19h6-lt7 
19li7-U8 
19h8-U9 
191^9-50 

1950-  51 

1951-  52 

1952-  53 

1953-  5U 
195h-55  5/ 


Million 
:  Pieces 


175.0 
112,6 

35.6 
3.2 

88.7 
76.ii 
hl,h 
3.6 

5.9 

0.9 

o,h 
0.3 
2,7 
27.3 

27.6 


Million 

Pieces 


Millions 
Pieces  ; 


:  0.1 

1/  oa 

2/ 
0.1 

V 

^  3/ 
3/ 
3/ 


175.0 
112.6 
35.7 
3.3 

88.7 

76.5 
i;l*U 
3.6 
5,9 
0.9 
0,h 
0.3 
2.7 
27.3 
27.6 


Million 
Pieces 


5,8 
8.U 
It.  7 
3.2 

70.8 

5.0 

1^ 

0.1 

y 


Million 
Pieces 


Million 
Pieces 


8.5 
12.5 

l.It 

1/0.2 

2/ 
3/ 
375 

1.5 

0^5 
V 


ia.3 
20.9 

6a 

3.ii 

70.8 
5.0 
3.5 
1.5 

0.6 

"^/^ 

V 


1/  Figures  for  19i;2-IiU  not  available, 

2/  Not  available o 

3/  Less  than  50,000  pieces. 

U/  The  following  amounts  of  other  tobacco  and  manufactures  not  specified  by 
"    type  was  reported  11,000  pounds  in  1951-52,  17,863  pounds  in  1952-53, 

6,265  pounds  in  July-December  1953-5i|. 
5/  Data  for  6-months  only  July-December  195^^. 


Source:    Annual  Book  on  Statistics  of  Puerto  Rico, 


linports  of  Manufactured  Tobacco  Products 

During  the  last  25  or  30  years  the  imports  of  cigarettes  virtually  all  of 
which  are  from  the  United  States  have  increased  greatly.    Imports  have  risen  from 
about  one-half  billion  cigarettes  annually  in  the  mid-1930 's  to  an  average  of  1,5 
to  1,7  billion  in  the  last  ii-year  period. 

The  imports  of  cigars  have  decreased  sharply  with  the  shift  to  increasing 
demand  for  cigarettes. 

The  value  of  all  manufactured  tobacco  products  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  Puerto  Rico  has  been  increasing,  reflecting  the  increase  in  cigarette  sales, 
and  now  exceed  $5  million  annually.    Imports  from  other  countries  are  insignifi- 
cant. 
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Puerto  Rico:  Imports  of  manufactured  products 
from  the  United  States  by  kind,  5)-year  averages 
1925-19U9,  annual  1950-^2 
(year  ending  June  30) 


Year 

[    Cigarettes  ' 

Cigars 

:        1,000  : 

1,000 

:        pieces  : 

pieces 

Average; 
192^-29 
1930-3U 
1935-39 
19U0-Ua 

191.5-U9 
Annual ; 
I9I49-50 
19^0-^ 

1951-  52 

1952-  53  2/ 

1953-  5ii  J/ 


3l5,li+7 
166,656 
72a,059 
953,0^7 
l,3l43,13ii 

1,601,937 
1/ 

1,53U7075 
861, 3U6 
895,069 


9 
126 
831 
513 

23 
1/ 

V 


1/  Not  available, 

2/  Six  months  only  available,  January  to  June  1953 • 
3/  Six  months  only  available,  July  to  December  1953* 

Source:    Annual  Book  on  Statistics  of  Puerto  Rico, 


Puerto  Rico:  Value  of  Manufactured  Tobacco  Products 
Imported  from  the  United  States  and  Other  Countries,  19ii7-52 

(year  ending  June  30) 


Year         \    United  States       Foreign  Countries  \  Total 


\  ITUQS  5  I700S  i  1,000 

•  dollars  :  dollars  :  dollars 

19[i6-li7         :  U,U27.5  :  l.k  :  U,U2b.9 

19U7-U8        :  ii,366.7  :  l.U  :  U,368.1 

19h8-li9        :  U,859.7  :  0.9  :  ii,860,6 

19U9-50         :  5,329.9  :  1,6  :  5,331.5 

1950-  51        :  5,990.0  :  0.6  :  5,990.6 

1951-  52        :  5,353.3  :  l.U  :  5,35U.7 


Source:    Annual  Book  on  Statistics  of  Puerto  Rico, 
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Promotion  of  Vv.erto  Rlcan  Leaf 

Puerto  Rican  cigar  tobacco  is  competitive  on  a  quality  and  price  basis  in 
world  markets,  however,  its  desirable  qualities  are  well  known  to  manufacturers 
and  cigar  smokers  in  only  a  limited  number  of  countries^    A  number  of  factors  are 
responsible  for  this  situation.    Some  segments  of  the  Puerto  Rican  trade  do  not 
appear  to  be  adequately  informed  as  to  supply,  demand  and  prices  for  cigar  leaf  in 
world  markets.    Moreover,  there  are  very  few  foreign  sales  representatives.  Sales 
promotion  work  is  not  comprehensive  or  well  developeda    For  instance,  cigar  manu- 
facturers who  use  large  quantities  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  do  not  indicate  this 
fact  on  the  cigar  boxes  or  in  other  forms  of  advertising,  although  this  is  the 
usual  practice  ;d.th  certain  other  types  of  cigar  leaf,  especially  the  Cuban  to- 
baccos.   However,  favorable  tax  treatment  extended  by  the  Government  to  the  cigar 
industry  has  encourarred  the  establishment  of  modern  cigar  factories,  one  of  which 
has  a  rated  output  of  3^0,000  cigars  per  day. 

Outlook  for  Puerto  Rican  Tobacco 

Since  19U2  the  tobacco  industry  in  Puerto  Rico  has  gradually  moved  from  a 
state  of  confusion,  indifferent  production,  unstable  market  conditions  and  poor 
returns  to  producers  to  controlled  production,  with  marketing  quotas,  a  better 
regulated  market  with  C»C.C,  price  supports  and  better  returns  to  producers* 
Government  agencies,  manufacturers  and  producers  are  showing  more  interest  in 
developing  the  tobacco  industry.    The  industry  as  a  whole  can  continue  to  grow  if 
reasonable  efforts  are  made  to  develop  the  various  phases  of  the  industry.  The 
tobacco  industry  of  Puerto  Rico  has  many  advantages  as  (1)  there  is  a  growing  popu- 
larity for  this  kind  of  tobacco,  (2)  there  are  no  import  duties  on  Puerto  Rican 
tobacco  into  the  TJ*^,,  (3)  -the  United  States  revenue  taxes  on  tobacco  products 
manufactured  in  Puerto  Rico  and  imported  into  the  United  States  are  refunded  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  Government,  (h)  the  production  and  marketin'g  of  similar  types  of 
tobacco  in  certain  other  Caribbean  Islands  is  declining,  and  (5)  the  climate  and 
soils  are  favorable  for  producing  very  good  quality  cigar  tobacco. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  D  C' 


*r-:   April  g7,_19^:^ 


FT  1^-6^ 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TOBACCO  I-iiiRKET  ^/cURRENT  sSjAl 
Summary  and  Outlook  ' 

General  Background 


The  United  Kingdom  historically  has  been  the  largest  tobacco-impt^rting 
country, , taking  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  tobacco  moving  in  international 
trade.    It  has  also  teen  the  top  tobacco  customer  of  the  United  States  for 
over  three  hundred  years.    Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  slightly  over  one- 
third  of  total  United  States  tobacco  exports  have  moved  to  Britain,  compared 
vath  nearly  one-half  during  the  immediate  prewar  period. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  definitely  a  "quality"  market  for  tobacco.  The 
non-adulteration  statute  in  force  there  makes  it  impossible  to  disguise  inferior 
leaf  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes*    British  manufactiirers  must,  of 
necessity,  purchase  high-quality  leaf.    The  non-adulteration  law  also  has  made 
it  virtually  impossible  to  manufacture  an  American- type  blended  cigarette. 

Despite  having  the  world's  heaviest  tobacco  tax  load,  the  United  Kingdom 
is  second  Qnly  to  the  United  States  in  per  capita  consumption  of  cigarettes,. 
Government  income  from  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
$1,750,000,000,  about  equal  to  the  Federal  Government  tobacco  tax  revenues  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  more  than  three  times  the  population  of  Britain. 

In  the  years  just  prior  to  World  War  II,  about  75  percent  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  total  imports  and  consujnption  of  tobacco'  was  of  United  States  origin; 
in  recent  years,  the  United  States'  share  has  dropped  to  about  50.  percent. 


1/  Based  partially  on  observations  made  by  Mr.  R.  A,  Owen,  Director,  Tobacco 
Division,  FAS,  who  recently  returned  from  a  survey  trip  to  important  tobacco- 
consuming  countries  in  Western  EXirope,  and  partially  on  material  in  FAS  files, 
Acknowledgement  is  made  of  the  .^ssistaiice  given  by  the  agricultural  attache 
in  London,  members  of  his  staff,  British- Government  officials,  and  the  trade. 
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Despite  a  major  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its 
historic  percentage  share  in  the  British  market,  results  have  not  been  satisfactory 
During  the  postwar  period  of  severe  dollar  shortages  in  Britain,  over  AOO  million 
pounds  of  U.  S.  tobacco  were  fTirnished  under  the  provisions  of  the  various 
foreign  aid  programs.    Even  with  this  aid,  the  share  of  our  tobacco  farmers  in 
the  British  market  declined. 

The  United  Kingdom  government  in  recent  years  has  encouraged  leaf  importers 
to  purchase  larger  supplies  outside  the  United  States  by  certain  measures 
including:  (1)  a  limitation  on  the  quantities  of  "dollar"  tobacco  that  manufacture- 
withdrew  from  bond  for  manufacture j  (2)  limited  allocations  of  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  tobacco;  (3)  restrictions  on  the  ntunber  of  dealers  who  could  handle 
"dollar"  leaf;  -arid  (4.)  retentioh  of  the  duty  preference  on  Commonwealth  leaf, 
now  amounting  to  1  shilling  6^  pence  (about  21  U.S.  cents)  per  pound. 

Increases  in  duty  rates  on  leaf  have  been  closely  tied  in  with  limitation? 
on  purchases  and  usings  of  "dollar"  tobacco.    The  present  non-preferential  rate 
on  unstripped  unmanufactured  tobacco  containing  10  percent  or  more  of  moisture 
the  principal  category  of  leaf  imports       is  the  equivalent  of.,  U«S.  $8.14  per 
pound.    This  is  about  11  times  the  landed  value  of  the  tobacco.    These  duty 
,  increases,  especially  those  made  effective  in  194-7  and  1948,  resulted  in  sharp 
'increases  in  prices  of  tobacco  products  and  acted  to  keep  demand  in  line  wi,th 
available  supplies  of  leaf. 

Recent  Developments 

f  -  Beginning  with  July  1,  1954,  the  allocation  system,  whereby  each  manu- 

/facturer  was  given  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  dollars  available 
for' tobacco  purchases  was  made  more  flexible.    Under  the  new  arrangements,  each 
manufacturer  agrees  that  of  his  total  usings  of  "light"  and  oriental  tobacco  in 
cigarettes  produced  for  domestic  consumption,  not  more  than  61  percent  shall 
consist  of  "light"  tobaccos  from  dollar  areas  (United  States  and  Canada) ,  Each 
would  plan  his  dollar  purchases  accordingly.    This  has  resulted , in  some  increase 
in  purchases  of  leaf  in  the  United  States,  and  has  permitted  the  British  tobacco 
trade  to  step  up  production  of  the  most  popular  brands  of  cigarettes.    It  appears 
that  "dollar"  tobacco  will  share  in  any  increase  in  consumption"  in  the  United 
Kingdomc    This  could  well  be  the  turning  point  in  the  steady  decline  in  usings 
of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  in  Britain,  assuming  that  the  gr-oss  usings  of  leaf 
for  domestic  trade  and  export  increases. 

The  recent  refusal  of  British  manufacturers  to  continue  the  agreement  with 
Southern  Rhodesian  tobacco  growers  for  5  years  in  advance  is  indicative  of  the 
unsettled  condition  in  which  the'  Industry  finds  itself  at  present.    The  present 
agreementj  initiated  in  1947,.:  a.nd  renewed  each  year,  provides  for  purchases  of 
specific  quantities  of  Rhodesian  tobaccos.    The  present  agreement  is  in  effect 
through  1958.  .  -  ... 

Pi'obable  Future  iQlicy 

The  overriding  British  policy  toward  imports  of  United  States  leaf  is 
closely  tied  in  with  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  gold  and  dollar  reserves  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,    There  appears  to  be  a  limit  on  percentage  usings  of  U.  S.,leaf 
below  which  manufactiorers  would  hesitate  to  operate,  because  of  consxamer  prefer- 
ence for  cigarettes  containing  substantial  proportion  of  U.  S,  tobacco.    On  the 
other  hand,  dollars  cannot  be  made  freely  available  for  purchases  here  as  long 
as  existing  reserves  and  future  prospects  for  maintaining  or  improving  their  r 
level  are  considered  uncertain.    There  is  the  long-standing  desire  on  the. part 
of  the  British  government  to  encourage  purchases  of  as  large  a  quantity  of 
tobacco  as  possible  from  Commonwealth  areas,  and  to  avoid  dependence  on  only  one 
major  source  of  supply.    Future  British  policy  toward  tobacco  imports  from  the  ■ 
U.  S,  will  doubtless  take  all  these  factors  into  consideration. 

Principal  developments  in  the  United  Kingdom  tobacco  int^ustry,  with  special 
references  to  their  effect  on  imports  and  consumption  of  U.  S.  leaf  tobacco,  are 
discussed  in  some  detail  below. 

Barriers  Affecting  Imports.  From  the  United  States 

For  many  years,  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  a  policy  of  encouraging 
tobacco  production  in  Commonwealth' kreas.    This  policy  has  been  implemented  by  ' 
means  of  a  duty  preference  on  leaf  from  Empire  sources  which  was  re-established 
in  September  1919  after  a  nonpreference  interval  of  about  75  years.  The 
preference  has  resulted  in  lower  cost  to  British  manufacturers  for  Empire  leaf 
relative  to  other  sources,  but  manufacturers  have  continued  to  prefer  United 
States  leaf  and  consumers  will  not  shift  voluntarily  to  cigarettes  made  exclu- 
sively  from  Empire  and  Oriental  types  of  tobacco. 

Imperial  Preference  has  been  an  important  factor  in  aiding  Empire  sources 
to  gain  an  increasing  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  market.     Imports  from  Common- 
wealth soiirces,  which  represented  only  about  2U  percent  of  the  prewar  total,  rose _ 
to  about  4-5  percent,  in  1954-;  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  from  75 
percent  of  the  market  in  prewar  to  51  percent  in  1954 • 

There  have' been  other  barriers  affecting  tobacco  from  dollar  areas, 
particularly  the. United  States,  to  conserve  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  items 
considered  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  be  more  important  than  tobacco. 
Restrictions  were  placed  on  manufacturers'  use  of  leaf  tobacco  when  the  British 
Government  found  that  consumption  could  not  be  sufficiently  limited  by  raising 
prices  of  cigarettes.    Restrictions  were  most  severe  on  use  of  dollar  tobacco.  i. 
These  restrictions  aided  in  bringing  about  the  desired  shift  toward  increased 
imports  and  use  of  tobacco  from  Commonwealth  areas  and  the'  other  soft-currency 
tobacco  producing  countries. 


In  addition  to  limiting  withdrawals  of  U.  S,  tobacco  from  bond,  the 
following  developments  have  acted  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  Empire  and 
other  tobaccos  for  United  States  leafs 

la    Dollar  exchange  allocations  for  the. purchase  of -United  States  tobacco 
have  been  limited  and  there  has  been  no  signdiCicsint  limitation,  on  soft  currencies 
for  the  purchase  of,  tobacco,  ^  ■■.->,  -  •  ' 

  ■  .  .i-Or 
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2.  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  British  manufacturers  and 
Z-outhern  Rhddeglari  tobacco  growers  under  which  the,  nian]ii;Cacturers  have  agreed  to 
purchase  about  two- thirds  of  the  Rhodesian  production  subject  to  the  following 
provisos:  quality  must  be  suitable,  prices  reasonable,  and  if  the  United  Kingdom's 
consumption  drops  meanwhile  by  20  percent  or  more,  British  buyers  will  reduce 
purchases.  • 

3.  British  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  use  a  minimum  of  5  percent 
oriental  tobacco,  over-all,  in  cigarettes  produced  for  home  consumption. 

Production 

Commercial  production  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  insignificant 
and  plays  no  important  part  whatsoever  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products o 
Because  of  unsuitable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  a 
few  thousand  pounds  of  leaf  are  grown  domestically  and  practically  the  entire 
supply  is  imported.    Quantities  of  home-grown  tobacco  retained  for  commercial 
consumption  have  averaged  less  than  500  pounds  since  1947  in  contrast  to  5,065 
pounds  prewar. 

Trade 

The  United  Kingdom  imports  unmanufact^lred  tobacco  from  a  wide  range  of 
countries.    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  have  increased  from  the  prewar 
annual  average  of  269.3  million  pounds  to  312.5  million  pounds  in  1954. 


Table  1.-  United  Kingdom:  Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by 
country  of  origin,  1935-39  and  1947-51  average,  1951  through  1954 


Country  of  Origin 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

:  Average 
:  1947-51 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

1954 

!  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

British  Commonwealth: 

:  pounds 

•  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

s  pounds 

!  pounds 

Southern  Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 

India  ' 

Canada 

Other 

'i  15,667 
!  12,357 
;  19,670 
•  14,268 
1,638 

I'  44,941 
!  15,453 
!  34,475 
!  17,079 
•  3.280 

i  50,404 
:  16,107 
'  40,120 
:  21,664 
:      3 .092 

i  58,448 
r  11,831 
5  38,319 
:  32,709 
:  2.170^ 

i  57,312 
!  10,933 
:  31,426 
>  24,079 
:  3,169 

]  62,818 
:  13,969 
f  36,218 
:  24,860 
:  .  1.625 

Total 

.  63.600 

:  115.228  . 

:  131.387 

:  li3.477 

•126.919 

'  139.490 

Foreign  Countries: 
United  States 
Turkey 
Gi*eece 

Netherlands  l/  ; 
Other  ; 

!  200,836  - 
645 
'621  ! 
1,665  ! 
2.495  : 

•  176,688  . 
!      8,898  ! 

•  3,759: 
1,361  : 
1,700  < 

•  212,005 
:  3,155 

'      1,273  : 

•  3,799  i 
3t259  : 

:  ^  ^6,798  : 
571  ! 
1,170  : 
9,080  'i 
2.632  : 

174,161  ; 
2,369  : 
767  i 
9,672: 
1,882 

159,667 
•  2,836 
1,445 
6,765 
2.285 

Total  : 

205,662  : 

192.406  : 

223^491  • 

80,251  : 

188.851  : 

172.998 

GRAND  TGTaL>  ! 

269>262.:  307,634  : 

.354,$78  ! 

223,718  : 

315,770  : 

312,488 

1/  Re-exports. 

Source:  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  tobacco  imports,  but  its 
share  of  the  market  has  been  declining  in  favor  of  Commonwealth  leaf.  Despite 
every  effort  to  increase  Empire  tobacco  production  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
sufficient  tobacco  has  not  been  available  from  Empire  sources  to  bridge  the  gap 
"caused  by  the  reduction  in  supplies  fl*om  the  United  States.    Substantial  quantities 
of' U,  S.  tobacco  were  made  available  through  U.  S.  foreign  aid  programs.  Paid 
shipitents  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  under  these  programs 
represexited  about  60  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom's  total  imports  from  the  United 
States  from  19^B  through  1951. 

In  1947,  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Southern  Rhodesian  growers  with  a  view  to  expanding  tobacco  production  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  cope  with  a  domestic  demand  which  exceeded  available  supplies 
and  led  to  a  shortage  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  and  19-48.    Under  this 

arrangement,  a  five-year  program  was  drawn  up  to  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each 
year  for  a  further  five  years  ahead.    An  expor'..  quota  control  was  imposed  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  1947  at  the  request  of  the  British  Tobacco  Advisory  Committee, 
to  insure  that  the  British  market  would  get  a  fair  share  at  reasonable  prices. 
This  export  quota  control  was  abolished  in  1952.    Since  1952,  an  agreement  has 
been  in  effect  for  the  purchase  of  Southern  Rhodesian  leaf  by  British  manufac- 
turers for  the  following  quantities  of  Southern  Rhodesian  leaf:  1952,  75  million; 
1953,  80  million;  195/4  and  1955,  85  million;  and  1956,  1957  and  1958,  80  million 
pounds.    Actual  imports  of  Southern  Rhodesian  leaf  by  British  manufacturers 
during  1952  and  1953  represented  only  about  75  percent  of  the  quantities  provided 
for  in  the  agreement. 

Imports  of  oriental  leaf  principally  from  Turkey  and  Greece  increased  sub- 
stantially during  the  ir,miediate  postwar  period.    Imports  from  these  two  countries, 
however,  have  dec?J.ned  from  the  194-7-51  level,  but  still  exceed  the  prewar  average. 

Imports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period 
1951-54  were  nine  percent  above  prewar.    Imports  of  flue-cured  from  the  Common- 
wealth countries  have  more  than  tripled  since  prewar,  whereas  imports  from  the 
United  States  have  decreased  substantially.    Flue-cured  tobacco  is  used  mainly 
in  cigarettes,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  pipe  mixtures.    Oriental  tobaccos  also 
are  used  principally  in  cigarettes. 

Imports  of  other  types,  including  dark  air-cured  and  fire-cured,  are 
obtained  primarily  from  Nyasaland  and  India,  with  small  quantities  coming  from 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Tanganyika,  Canada,  and  other  Commonwealth 
countries.     Imports  of  cigar  leaf  are  obtained  from  British  North  Borneo,  Brazil, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  the  United  States  and  as  re-exports  of  Indonesian  leaf  from 
the  Netherlands. 


Table  2,-  United  Kingdomj  Gross  imports  of  flue-cured  and  other 
unmanufactured  tobaccos,  1935-39  and  1947-51  average;,  1951 
through  1954 


Type  and               s Average      s Averages 
Country  of  Origin         ? 1935-39  ]/sl947-5l5  1951 

Flue-cured i 

Commonwealth  Countries 
United  States 
Other 
Total 

Other  types;  2/ 

Commonwealth  Countries 
United  States 
Other 
Total 

GRAND  TOTAL 

!  Million 

[Million 
'Pounds 

■ 

Million- 
' pounds 

'  110,7 
!  207.9 
2„6 

I  Million 
!20unds_ 

i  127.4 
i  6l,7 
!  2.8 

.Million. 

pounds,. 

.Million 
'pounds 

!  36.1 
1       205 0 8  " 
3  c6 

92=9 
:    172  c.  6 
!  1,2 

.  109.9 
;  171,7 

1  120.9 
1    157 0 3 

!  2c0 

245.5 

i  266,7 

>  321.2 

!  191e9 

283.1 

280,2 

1 

1         20o8  " 
6.2 
2.5 

22.4 
4»0! 
I  14.^ 

'  20.9 
1  4.0 

8.8 

'  16.1. 

!  5.2i 
\  10.5. 

17.0. 
2.5 
13,2- 

,  18.6 

2.4 
llil 

29.5 

•  40.9 

33.7 

!  31.8; 

32,7! 

32.3 

i  ; 

275.0  :  307c6 

..  3.54  ..9. 

.  223.7. 

315.8!  312.5 

1/  Prewar  classification  of  tobacco  was  "light"  and  "dark,"    No  data  was 


available  for  1939;  used  a  1934-38  average , 
2/  Breakdown  by  types  unavailable. 

Source:  Tobacco  Intelligence  of  the  Commonv/ealth  Economic  Committee 

The  principal  United  States  types  of  leaf  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
are  flue-c\ired,  Kentuclcy-Tennessee  fire-cured,  Green  River,  and  Bur  ley. 

Exports  of  all  types  of  U.  So  leaf  except  Eurley  have  declined  from 
prewar  levels.    The  United  Kingdom  still  represents  the  most  important  U.  S« 
export  market  for  flue-cured.  Green  River,  and  Perique.    The  extreme  fluctuations 
in  Uo  S.  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  three  years  were  due  to 
the  acute  shortage  of  dollar  exchange c    Exports  in  1951  exceeded  both  the  prewar 
and  postwar  averages  because  the  British  Government  increased  the  dollar 
allocation  substantially  above  the  preceding  years,  permitting  partial  replenish- 
ment of  manufacturers'  stocks.    The  sharp  decline  in  exports  of  U.  S.  leaf 
during  1952  was  the  result  of  delayed  shipments  from  the  1952  crop,  since  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  was  held  under  an  option  purchase  agreement  and 
was  not  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  until  the  early  part  of  1953. 
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Table  3.-  United  States:  Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  types,  1935-39  and  1947-51  average,  1951 
through  1954 


Type 

:  Average:  Average:  ! 
!  1935-39S  1947-51?    1951  ! 

• 

1952  :    1953  s 

125.4..,.., 

Flue-cured 
Bur  ley 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 
Virginia  fire-cured  • 
Black  Fat 
Maryland 
Green  River  • 
One  Sucker 
Cigar  Isaf  l/ 
Perique  ! 
Trimmings,  stems,  and- 
scrap 

• 

t  1,000     :  1,000 
1  pounds  :  pounds  ■ 

< 

\  1,000-  ! 
pounds  ! 

1 

1,000  • 

pounds ! 

1,000  ! 

pounds  ! 

1,000 

pounds 

i  193,519 
I  279 
'  2,739 
1,471< 
28 
34 
1,957 
5 

134 
86 

■ 

169 

1  174,736 
;  702 
t  1,217 
V  418: 

'       "  31' 

!  505 

I  18 
•  55 
1  37 

46 

219,679; 
33l! 

28' 
36; 

50,330 
280 

156 

1,286 

■  .2 
'3 
39 

177,648- 
421 

>  <.7<J 

284 

r  1,026 

i  15 

147,997 
236 
:  420 
•    .  167 
I  '  7 

1  967 

17 

!  34 

!  11 

Total  :  200,421:.  177,765:  221,499:  52,096:"'179,730:  U9,856" 

^  ^ja^j^j^jLy  binder.  ■        '  ' 


The  United  Kingdom  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
exporters  of  tobacco  products,  largely  cigarettes.    The  export  trade  in  cigar- 
ettes ha.s  been  world-wide.    The  principal  Commonwealth  export  outlets  have  been 
Pakistan,  Singapore,  Australia, • and  the  Malayan  Union.    The  principal  foreign 
countries  have  been  West  Germany,'  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Egypt. 

The  United  Kingdom's  imports  of  manufactured  products  are  relatively 
^tnsignificant. 
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Table  4..-  United  Kingdom:  Exports  of  British  manufactured  cigarettes 
by  country  of  destination,  1935-39  and  194-7-51'  average, 
1951  through  1954 


Country  of  destination 


Commonwealth  Countries 
Singapore 
Malayan  Union 
Hong  Kong 
New  Zealand 
Australia 
Palestine 

British  West  Africa 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
British  East  Afriea 
Other  Commonwealth 
Countries  * '  ' 
Total 

Foreign  Countries 
W.  Ge.rmany  . 
Belgian  Congo  ■ 

Egypt  -  - 

Belgium 
Burma 

Arabia  .''  '  .. 
Thailand  ' . 

France 

Other 'Foreign  Countries. 
Total 

grand  total  ■ '  ' 


1935-39 
average 


1,000 
pounds 

8,915 
,  2,936 
U6 
1,0^2 
70 
108 
1,523 
156 
1,085 

,  2,867 


19,1A8 


13 

1/ 
343 
298 

69 

1/ 
2,708 

323 
2,187 


1947-51 
_a;,;crage 


1,000 
pounds 

8,931 
7,652 
2,549 
647 
5,300 
1,699 
1,623 
990 
369 

4,772 


34,532 


2,43^- 
2,160 
T,3I6 
502 
307 
530 
288 
191 
2,901 


5,941  :  10,684 


25,089  :  45,216 


1,000 
pounds 

9,736 
8,958 
1,959 
226 
8,109 

2,935 
1,272 
382 


1952 


1?53 


1,000 
pounds 

8,772 
8,990 
1,562 
494 
4,029 
2,617 

.  1,404 
297 


:  1,000 
pounds 

8,874 
7,932 
1,329 
195 

4/932 


1,190 
318 


3,871  :    3,838  ;  6,627 


37,448  :  32,103  s  31,397 


.2,211 
3,022 
1,162 
171 
210 
888 
330 
731 
2,676 


2,738 
2,779 
1,496 
220 
1,101 
809 
287 
1,007 
2,584 


11,401  !  13,021 


48,849  :  45,124 


2,243 
2,244 
1,276 
145 
747 
'643 
185 
702 
2,427 


10,612 


42,009 


1/  If  any,  included  in  other  foreign  countries. 

Source:  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


 1954. 

1,000 
pounds 

9,041 
6,117 
1,410 
774 
2,982 


1,101 
351 

6,595 


28,371 


2,357 
1,969 
1,089 
137 
345 
820 
347 
796 
2,555 


10,215 


38,586 


Utilization  of  Leaf 

Utilization  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  British  tobacco  manufacturers  is 
represented  by  gross  clearances  from  bond.    These  gross  clearances  represent 
duty-paid  clearances,  including  both  leaf  and  tobacco  products  to  be  used  for 
domestic  consumption  and  all  tobacco  exported,  deposited  or  abandoned  on  which  a 
drawback  is  obtained.      Net  clearances  reflect  the  amount  of  tobacco  used  in 
products  for  home  consumption.    The  difference  between  gross  and  net  clearances 
reflects  the  amount  of  tobacco  on  which  drawback  has  been  paid. 

The  proportion  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  of  Commonwealth  origin  used,  as 
indicated  by  net  clearances,  during  1954  was  47.6  percent  compared  with  32.9  percent 
during  1947-51  and  20.4  percent  in  1935-39.    This  increased  use  of  commonwealth 
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tobacco  in  the  domestic  market  largely  displp.ced  United  States  leaf.    The  upward 
trend  in  such  use  was  stimulated  by  a  Board  of  T^ade  Order  in  194.0  to  conserve 
stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  by  restricting  manufacturers'  clearances  of  tobacco  from 
bond  to  90  percent  of  the  quantity  cleared  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1940.  As 
larger  supplies  from  the  United  States  became  available,  this  percentage  was 
increased.    The  amount  of  leaf  which  a  manufacturer  could  clear  from  bond  for  the 
home  market  was  limited  by  quota  from  August  1,  1940  to  i^ril  30,  1950. 

The  export  trade  was  not  subject  to  quota,  but  the  United  Kingdom  dollar 
allocation  for  the  purchase  of  leaf  included  an  allocation  for  export  manufacture. 
Between  April  30,  1950  and  July  1,  1954,  a  system  of  allocating  dollar  leaf  among 
manufacturers  on  a  fixed  percentage  basis  was  employed,  but  was  discontinued  on 
the  latter  date.    At  present,  manufacturers  have  greater  freedom  to  adjust  their 
supplies  to  demand.    However,  manufacturers  have  been  persuaded  not  to  use  more 
than  60  percent  of  "dollar"  tobacco  in  cigarettes  for  domestic  consumption  and  to 
make  up  the  remaining  40  percent  from  Commonwealth  tobacco  and  other  sources. 

•  Table  5.-  United  Kingdom:  Supply  and  distribution  of  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco,  1935-39  and  1947-51  average,  1951 
through  1954 


Year 

'Stocks 
Jan.l 

Imports 

; Utilization  of 

Leaf 

!  Exports;- 

:  Re-    : Gross  :Draw-  ; 
Gross :tained: Clear- :back  l/- 
'   .      :           :ance    :  i 

Net 
Clear- 
ance 2/ 

I         :Re-  :Tranship- 
! Total: exports :  ments 
!         :            : under  bond 

I  Stocks 
(Dec.  31 

Average 

• 

1935-39 

:  497 

1  269 

258 

:  237 

'.       37  i 

200 

1    19  I 

11  : 

8 

511 

1947-51 

;  403 

•  308  ! 

305 

!    279  ' 

62  ! 

216 

!        8  ! 

3  : 

5  . 

427 

Annual 

1951 

:  441 

i  355  ' 

•  348 

:  287 

66  i 

221 

•  13 

7  ! 

6 

'  498 

1952 

'  498 

1  224  : 

212 

:    280  ; 

62  : 

218 

•  15 

12  : 

3 

430 

1953 

.    430  :  316  - 

307 

:  283 

59  : 

224 

!  9 

9  : 

452 

1954 

!  452 

'  312  :  309 

}  290 

57  J 

233 

.  4 

4  : 

3/ 

468 

1/  Includes  quantities  of  manufactured  products  exported  and  retained  as  supplies 
and  stores  of  the  Naval  and  Military  forces.    Also,  includes  waste  (offal)  that 


is  exported,  abandoned  or  retained  as  stocks  in  bond. 
2/  Quantities  retained  for  the  domestic  market  excluding  manufactured  tobacco. 
3/  Unavailable, 

Note:  Totals  do  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Tobacco  Intelligence,  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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OutTDut  and  Consiimption 

Prewar,  about  76  percent  of  the  output  of  tobacco  products  was  in  the  form 
■  of  cigarettes,  23  percent  in  pipe  tobacco  and  less  than  one  percent  in  cigars 
and  snuff 6    Since  the  war,  the  output  of  cigarettes  represented  about  85  percent 
of  the  totalj  pipe  tobacco,  15  percent;  and  cigars  and  snuff  less  than  one  percent. 

Total  consumption  of  tobacco  products,  as  indicated  by  sales  to  the  public, 
increased  from  a  prewar  annual  average  of  191  million  pounds  to  24-5  million 
pounds  in  1954-. 

Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  shown  trends  similar  to  those 
existing  in  other  European  countries;  namely,  a  reduction  in  all  tobacco  products 
except  cigarettes.    Consumption  of  cigarettes  has  increased  about  36  percent 
above  the  prewar  level.    Consumer  demand  for  cigarettes  is  expected  to  continue 
its  gradual  upward  trend.    Per  capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  exceeds  prewar  by 
about  one  pound. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  pipe  tobacco  is  expected  to  continue  its  downward 
trend;  whereas,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  cigars  and  snuff  is  expected  to 
remain  relatively  stable.    Changes  in  consumption  patterns  can  be  attributed  to 
the  various  price  movements  .between  the  different  products,  increased  smoking 
by  women,  and  to  the  shift  from  other  'types  of  products  to  cigarettes. 

Retail  Prices  of  Tobacco  KitS'ducts 

Average  retail  price?  of  tobacco  products  have  increased  substantially 
from  prewar.    This  increase' is  attributed,  apart  from; the  rise  in  wages,  . to 
higher  costs  of  raw  materials  and  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling;-  and  to 
the  sharp  upward  adjustments  in  import  duties  during  194-7  and  194-8,  Average 
retail  prices  of  tobacco . products  in  1953  (1935-39  average  prices  in  parenthesis) 
were  as  follows:    Cigarettes,  52,6  (20.5)  U.  S.  cents. per  package  of  20;  dnd 
"other"  products,  3,78  (3.32)  U,  S.  dollars  per  pound,  l/ 

Taxation  .  -   -  -  -      .    ....  •  "7 

The  tobacco  duty  collected  from  the  lipme  trade  is  the  largest  single  source 
of  revenue,  other  than  income  tax  accruing  to  the  Exchequer,    There  are  two  rates 
on  unmanufactured  tobacco  according  to  moisture  content  and  derivative  rates  on 
the  various  kinds  of  imported  manufactured  tobacco.    The  rates  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco  are  differentiated  between  unsteramed  and  stemmed  leaf  by  a  slightly 
higher-rate  on  stemmed.    There  are  two  rates  on  manufactvired  tobacco  with  the 
rates  on  cigars  and  pigarettes  exceeding  those  on  the  other  products.  Since 
prewar,  the  duty  on  United  Kingdom  tobacco  imports  has  increased  tremendously, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  preferential  treatment  afforded  the  Commonwealth  exporter 
has  been  reduced  to  one  shilling,  6.5  pence  per  pound  (about  21  U.  S.  cents). 
The  duty  is  payable  only  when  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  withdraws  the  tobacco  from 
bonded  warehouses.    Revenues  derived  from  import  duties  account  for  more  than 
99  percent  of  the  total  revenues  collected  from  tobacco. 

1/  Official  exchange  rates:  1935-39          British  pound  equaled  4.886  U,  S.  dollars. 

1953— British  pound  equaled  2.80  U,  S.  dollars 
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In  addition,  manufacturers,  dealers  and  grower?  are  required  to  possess 
and  pay  annually  an  excise  license  duty  to  facilitate  the  revenue  control  of 
tobacco.    Tobacco  manufacturers  are  required  to  pay  a  license  duty  according  to 
the  quantity  of  raw  tobacco  received  into  their  factories.    The  cost  of  the 
licenses  are  graduated  upv/ard  depending  directly  upon  the  quantity  received. 
Retailers'  licenses  are  at  a  flat  cost. 

Total  tobacco  taxes  represented  4.9.6  percent  of  the  total  prewar  retail 
value  of  tobacco  products,  as  compared  with  78,6  percent  during  the  postwar 
period.    Revenues  derived  by  the  British  Government  from  tobacco  account  for 
about  14  percent  of  the  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Exchequer. 


Table  6.-  United  Kingdom:  Gross  and  net  clearance  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  from  bond,  1935-39  and  19/h7-51  average,  1951 
through'  1954 


Gross  Clearance 

iZ. 

!                   Net  Clearance  2/ 

Year 

Commonwealth 

: 

Commonwealth ; 

'  Foreign' 

Preference 

: 

Total 

Foreign 

Preference 

Total 

•  Million 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million      :  Million 

!  pounds 

:  pounds^ 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average 

1935-39  3/ 

i  139.3 

t  47.8 

237.1  ' 

160,0 

41.1 

201.1 

1947-51 

•  198.5 

!  80,3 

278o8  ■ 

145.6 

71.4 

217.0 

1951         :  183.1 

!  104.1 

287.2 

130.3 

90.9 

221,2 

1952 

171.3 

108.3 

: 

279.6 

120.7 

97.5 

218.2 

1953 

169.4 

115.9 

• 

283.3  ; 

120.1 

104.0 

224.1 

1954 

167.6 

122,0 

« 
• 

289.6  ! 

122.0 

110.9 

232.9 

1/  Duty-paid  clearances  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  but  does  not  include  tobacco 
used  in  bonded  factories,     (Approximates  total  tobacco  usings  in  United 
Kingdom  factories  for  both  domestic  market  and  export  trade.) 

2/  Duty-paid  clearances  of  tobacco,  including  manufactured  tobacco,  less  quantity 
on  which  drawback  has  been  paid.     (Approximates  total  usings  for  domestic 
market, ) 

2/  Less  than  a  five-year  average,  1935  through  1938. 

Source:  Tobacco  Intelligence  and  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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United  ^tatos  Imports  of  Unm.anuf actured  Tobacco  Calendar  Year  19514 

United  States  imports  for  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  totaled 
106.il  million  pounds  in  19514,  an  increase  of  one  percent  over  1953  imports  of 
105. a  million  pounds. 

Imports  of  cigarette  leaf  at  79.3  m.illion  nounds  in  19514  V'^ere  slightly 
larger  than  1953  imports  of  78.0  million  pounds.    Turkey,  as  usual,  was  the 
largest  supplier  last  year,  furnishing  56,0  million  pounds.    Greece  supplied 
l5«6  million  in  195h  -  up  slightly  from  1953.    There  vrere  increases  in 
imports  from  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.    Imports  from.  S:T:ia  vrere  about  12  percent 
belovv  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Imports  of  both  cigar  filler  and  v/rapper  in  195ii  viere  beloW  those  of 
1953.    Imports  of  scraps  and  stems  increased  slightly  in  19514. 
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Turkey's  Leaf  Tobacco  Exports  Lower  in  19^h 

Turkey's  exports  of  iirmarmf actured  tobacco  in  vrere  12  percent 

below  19^3  experts  —  139  million  pounds  compared  with  1^8  million.  Exports 
to  the  United  f  oates  which  had  been  ver3r  low  early  in  19^h  picked  up  during 
Na/ ember  and  D;  cember  to  total  nearly  6'?  m.illion  poirads,  which  v/as  still 
below  the  72  million  shipped  in  1953.    The  average  declared  value  of  tobacco 
taken  by  the  U  lited  States,  which  increased  from  59.3  U.S.  cents  per  pound 
in  1952  to  6l.5  U.S.  cents  in  1953,  rose  further  in  195.U  to  63. 0  U.S.' cents 
per  pound. 

Shipments  to  nearly  all  major  buyers  were  lovmr  in  195h  than  in  1953. 
■Exceptions  to  this  were  greatly  increased  exports  to  the  Soviet  Bloc,  up 
209  percent  and  exports  to  France  and  Sv/eden,  up  12  percent  and  85  percent, 
respectively  over  1953. 

TURKEY:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 


Country  of  'Oestination 


1953 


19511 


1/ 


Percent  Change 


United  States 
l/i/est  Gennany 
Soviet  Bloc  2/ 
Great  Britain 
Belgium 
Finland 
France 
Svreden 
Egypt 
Austria 
'  Spain 
Italy 

Smtzerland 
Other 

Total 


1,000 
pounds 

72,115 
22,3a7 
7,962 
■  10,251 
.  5,655 
3,330 
Ij.,i4h7 
l,6[i9 
9,505 
3,615 
.    1, 880 
6,821 
3,055 
5,l456 


1,000 

pounds 

6)4,9^-1 
12,221 
2li,62l4 
10, 766 
2,961 
2, 14^3 
i4,969 
3,0)49 
ii,l487 
2,107 
3/ 
1,1I96 

9a3 
U,0^1 


Percent 

-  10 

-  145 

/  209 

/  5 

-  I48 

-  27 
/12 
/  85 

-  53 

-  I42 

-  78 

-  69 


158,088 


139,101 
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1/    Preliminary  figures, 

?/    "'ast  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Soviet 
Union, 

3/  rif  any,  included  in  other. 


Buma  Plans  to  Increase  Production  of  Flue-cured  Tobacco 


The  Agricultural  and  Piural  De^velopment  Corporation  of  Burma  announced 
recently  a  5-year  program  to  increase  the  acreage  of  flue-cured  tobacco  and 
attendant  facilities.    By  1958  they  plan  to  increase  production  to  6,000 
acres  per  year  and  to  construct  1,000  curing  stations  to  handle  the  harvested 
leaf. 

During  the  groring  season,  19^2-^3,  1,000  acres  were  planted  to' flue- 
curedj  in  1953-5I|,  1,200  acres  were  planted.    However,  the  Corporation  has 
an  active  program  and  a  liberal  budget  for  its  work  and  may  be  able  tc  meet 
its  .1958  target.    It  is  believed  that  domestic  production  of  8,000  acres  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  would  satisfy  Burma's  requirements, 

Greek-Japanese  Trade  Agreement  Signed 

Greece  and,  Japan  signed  a  trade  and  pa^/ments  agreement  in  Athens  on 
T'Tarch  12,  1955?  to  cover  cominodities  to  the  value  of  '''2,5  million  in  each 
direction.    Greece  is  to  export  tobacco,  other  agricultural  commodities 
and  minerals  in  exchange  for  manufactured  articles, 

Ciga:rette  factory  to  be  Established  in  Ca'-nbodia 

It  is  reported  that  plans  have  been  m^ade  to  establish  a  cigarette 
factory  in  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia.  Present  plans  are  to  import  processed 
tobacco  from  Vietnam  until  the  compaJiy  is  well  established. 

fmaller  Rhodesian  Flue-cured  Crop  in  Prospect 

The  American  Consul  General  st  Pflisbury  reports  that  a  smaller  flue- 
cured  crop  is  expected  this  year,  109.7  million  pounds  compared  va.th  the 
120,3  million  pounds  sold  in  195Ii.    Heavy  rains  earlier  in  the  season  damaged 
the  crop  to  some  extent  and  were  largely  responsible  for  the  smaller  crop. 

Early  tobacco  (planted  before  November)  comprises  about  50  percent  of 
the  crop  and  has  grovn  well.    Later  plantings  were  damaged  and  in  some  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  replant.    Although  there  ha-re  been  some  reports  of 

attacks  of  diseases,  these  have  not  been  vddespread  and  the  late  plantings 
are  dping  well,'novr  that  the  rains  ha^/e  abated.    To  date,  more  leaves  have 
been  saved  per  plant  than  last  year  as  additional  barns  havf;  been  built  and 
the  crop  is  ripening  more  slowlj/, 

Despite  the  rains,  a  reasonably  good  crop  is  expected.    The  leaf  Tdll 
probably  have  less  body  but  good  color.    On  the  first  day  of  auction  h30 
thousand  poun^^s  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  50,3  U.S.  cents,  up  about 
Ii,6  cent'-  from  last  year's  average. 

Egyptian  Tobacco  Market  in  195It 

Egyptian  imports  of  unraanuf actured  tobacco  increased  slightly  in  195^4 
to  2l4,0  m.illion  pounds  compared  v.dth  23.7  million  in  IS 53.    Imports  from 
the  United  States  increased  from  5  million  pounds  in  1953  to  5  8  million  in 
19^h,  and  this  country  was  the  largest  supplier.    This  increase  tork  place 
despite  the  fact  that  no  dollars  were  made  available  at  the  official  rate 
and  manufacturers  had  to  pay  a  10  percent  premium  to  obtain  dollars  -vvith 
which  to  buy  our  leaf.    United  states  leaf  bought,  consisted  of  about  80 
percent  flue-cured  and  20  percent  Hurley,  which  are  used  to  manufacture  the 
increasingly  pooular  Virginia  and  American -blended  t3rpcs  of  cigarettes. 
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li'gypt:    Imports  of  Umanuf c^ctured  Tobacco 


Coimtry  of  Origin 

•       V  v_.  X  c 

:  lp[i6-50 

;     1952  = 

;    1953  ; 

195a 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

;  1,000 
:    pounds  : 

:     1_,  000 
:  pounds 

South  African  Countries..., 

• 

.  :  3,667 
.  :    1,901  ' 
.  :  2,0[i8 
.  :  560 
.   :        272  : 
.  :    5,252  ! 
.  :  3,009 

:  7,667 
:      a, 199 
:      3,6oa  • 
:      2,177  ' 
:         98U  - 
I      1,080  : 

a,  760 
:  1,930 

6,165 
:      a, 999  : 
t  3,081 
:      2,173  : 
r         90a  : 
:         881  : 
:      U,076  : 

I  i,ao2 

5,522 
I  5,773 
:  3,a97 
:  2,120 

i,oa6 

:  1,006 

:  3,aa6 

:  1,588 

.  :  26,920 

':  26,a01 

i    23,681  ] 

:  23,998 

The  major  competition  for  United  '^tates  leaf  is  furnishrd  by  flue- 
cured  tobacco  imported  from  China,  India,  and  Rhodesia.  Leaf  from  other 
sources  is  mainlj'"  for  the  production  of  Oriental  cigarettes.  Imports  of 
products  are  relatively  small  due  to  the  high  tariff  imposed, 

Virginia  and-  i\merican-blendf-d  t^rpes  of  cigarettes  are  slowly  taking 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  Fgyptiaji  market.    Probably  these  trv'pes  would 
have  increased  faster  if  manufacturers  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  pay 
a  10-percent  premium  for  dollars  necessary  to  purchase  United  States 
tobacco. 


Vg-}ppt:    Percentage  Breakdo^m  of  Tobacco  Manufactures 


Product 

!  1951 

!  1952 

;  1953 

J  195a 

!  Percent 

J  Percent 

Percent 

:  percent 

Cigarette  Types 

U.S.  Blended   : 

:      3a. 9 
:  12,0 

!      25,5  : 

32.5 
!      12.2  : 
;      26.2  J 

29.a  • 
r  13,7  : 
:  28,5 

:      27. a 
:  13.0 
:  29.7 

Other  ; 
Foll-your-OTm  : 

(Oriental  type)  

Pipe  Tobacco  and 

15.6  \ 

:      11.0  ! 
:  1.0 

16.2 

:  11.0 
:  1.0 

i      ia.8  : 

!        12,5  ! 

:       1.1  : 

\  la.e 

•  13.9 
1.2 

:  100.0 

:    100.0  : 

:    100.0  : 

100.0 
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U.  S.  Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco  to 
'^g^'pt  -  ^.uantity  and  Value 


:                 1953  : 

195U 

:    Quantity  ; 

•    Value  : 

"luantity  : 

;  Value 

:      pounds  ; 

I  dollars  ; 

:      pounds  : 

1  nnn 
:  dollars 

i  Ii,225 
!        1,205  < 
:           I3I4  : 
:              8  : 

:    2,605  : 
:        7)49  ■ 
:  h9 
:          3  ! 

U,918 
!           993  • 
:             75  ! 

\  2,968 

:  6aa 

17 

Total 

\        5,572  : 

:  3,^406 

:        5,986  : 

i  3,633 

Brazilian  Bahia  Cigar  Leaf  Up  From  ?j.rlier  Forecast 

A  substantial  increase  in  output  of  Bahia  cigar  tobacco  as  compared  to 
early  season  forecasts  is  reported  from  Brazil.  The  crop  for  harvest  in  the 
first  half  of  1955  was  seriously  affected  by  drouth  and  was  estimated  at  l6.5 
million  pounds,  but  as  a  result  of  rains  late  in  the  growing  season,  produc- 
tion is  now  expected  to  reach  almost  JO  million  pounds.  This  is  an  increase 
of  80  percent  as  compared  to  earlier  estimates  but  is  less  than  half  the  195h 
harvest  of  61;, 7  million  pounds. 

The  increase  in  Bahia  cigar  leaf  raises  the  total  Brazilian  tobacco 
crop  estimate  for  1955  to  291  million  pounds  as  compared  to  the  earlier  fore- 
cast of  277.8  million  pounds.    Hov/ever,  the  latest  estiro.ate  is  still  5  million 
pounds  bfclo\r  tlie  195u  crop  officially  placed  at  296  million  pounds. 

The  1955  forecast  for  flue-cured  tobacco  remains  at  6I.7  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  almost  10  percent,  as  comxpared  to  the  195h  crop.  Burley 
tobacco  for  1955  is  forecast  at  almost  3.9  million  pounds,  11  percent  above 
last  year's  harvest,  and  production  of  other  air-cured  tobacco  for  cigarettes 
is  expected  to  be  more  than  30  percent  above  last  year  virhen  production 
reached  67.8  million  pounds. 

Chilean  Tobacco  Production  Above  195h  L evel 

Tobacco  prpduction  in  Chile  for  har^^est  in  the  first  half  of  1955  i^"- 
nov  forecast  at  about  1)^.2  million  pounds,  16  percent  above  the  final  esti- 
mate of  the  195iJ  harvest,  according  to  a  report  just  received  from  the 
American  RTitaassy  in  Chile.    The  1951i  production  totaled  12,2  million  pounds, 
almost  1  million  pounds  less  than  the  previous  estimate  for  the  crop. 
Acreage  for  harvest  in  1955  is  forecast  at  7,670  acres,  slightly  below  the 
area  harvested  in  195h,    Hovrever,  better  yields  per  acre  and  therefore  higher 
total  production  seem  likely  this  season. 
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Flue-cured  acreage  is  forecast  at  7  percent  beloxv  the  19^h  figure  but 
production  is  expected  to  be'  only  slightly  unrjer  the  677jOOO  pounds  harvested 
lest  ye^r.    Burley  acr^^age  is  eiq^ected  to  be  n.ore  than  2-2  times  as  large, 
and  production  more  than  double  the  19^h  harvest,  -"fhen  237,000  pounds,  v/ere 
produced. 

Dark  air-cured  .Paraguayan  tobacco  used  mostlj-  for  cigarette  production 
is  expected  to  total  more  than  10  million  pounds  in  1/53',  almost  27  percent 
above  last  year's  oiitput.    Cigar  tobacco  acreage  for  harvest  in  1,9?5  is 
estimated  to  be  36  percent  loiter  than  in  195li,.while  .production  is  forecast 
at  2.77  million  pounds,  about  1$  percent  beloi'V.the  previous  crop, 

Venezuela  As  A  Market  Fcr  U,  ?.  Tobacco   .  . 


The  Agricultural  Attache  at  Caracss  reports  that  it  is  doubtful  that 
Venezuela  vdll  develop  into  a  major  outlet  for  U.  S.  leaf.    Domestic  flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  at  present  in  over-production  and  'tobacco  acreage  had  to 
be  reduced  for  the  19^h-$$  crop  7/ear.     Cigarette  manufacturers  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  supplj'"  any  increase  in  products  either  from  this  domestic  pro- 
duction or  from  stocks. 

Imports  of  cigarettes  are  another  story,    '"'e  supply  about  96  percent 
of  the  cigarettes  imported  by  Venezuela,    During , 19$h  the  United  States 
exported  1,5  billion  cigarettes  valued  at  about         million  dollars  to 
Venezuela.    In  addition  there  are  reports  that  substantial  quantities  of 
U,  S.  cigarettes  enter  illegally. 

Peru  Considering  Dissolution  of  Tobacco  Monopoly 

A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Peruvian  Congress  to  dis- 
solve the  State  Tobacco  Monopoly.    This  Monopoly  at  present  controls  all 
phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  from  licensing  planters  to  importation  and 
sale  of  products. 

Severe  criticism  has  been  directed  against  IJonopoly  buying  practices 
of  local  leaf.     It  is  claimed  that  very  lovr  prices  paid,  especially  for  the 
better  grades,  has  had  depressing  and  petrif^dng  effects  on  the  industrj^-. 
Supporters  of  the  bill  claim  that  a  free  market  system  would  develop  a  more 
flexible  and  dynamic  industry. 

One  very  knotty  problem  is  the  possible  loss  of  some  Government  reve- 
nues.   Disposition  of  inventories,  plants  and  equipment,  together  vdth  the 
possible  loss  of  jobs,  are  problems  that  must  also  be  solved. 

Chile's  Tobacco  Imports  —  19^h 

Chile's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  period  January- 
November  19'?h  totaled  ?67,000  pounds.    This  coiripares  mth  6FU,000  pounds 
for  the  calendar  year  19:^3 »    Cuba,  which  supplied  313,000  of  cigar  leaf 
tobacco,  was  the  principal  source^  of  19Sh  imports.    The  United  States, 
which  was  the  second-ranking  supplier,  furnished  226,000  pounds.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  iiiports  from  the  United  States  consisted  of  Barley  and 
flue-'Cured  tobacco  for  blmding  ivith  domestic  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes,    Most  of  the  tobacco  required  by  Cliilean  tobacco  majiuf acturers 
is  produced  within  the  country. 
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Brazil's  Tobacco  Exports  Up  In  19$h 

■^:q5ortF  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Brazil  during  the  period  January-November 
19Sh  (later-t  figures  available)  totaled  5h.l  million  pounds,  compared  with 
50,3  million  for' the  full  calendar  year  1953*   -In  addition  to  leaf  exports, 
about  1,2  million  pounds  of  txvist  tobacco  moved  abroad  during  January- 
November  195^4,  compared  v.ath  2,3  million  in  1953*    The  largest  market  for 
Brazilian  leaf  last  year  was  Germany,  v^hich  took  lh*7  million  pounds,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  ^mtzerland  ranked  next  in  order  of  importance. 

Brazil:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco: 
1952-53,  and  January- Nov ember  19^h 


Country  ] 

:  1952  ; 

;  1953 

:  Jan. -Nov, 

i  195h 

!  1,000 
:  iDounds 

I  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

Germany 
Spain  ! 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
Svd.tzerland  : 
Uruguay 
All  Others 

\  19,288 
!  12,079  ; 
:    6,662  < 
r  h,lhO 
:    6,662  - 
:    3,h66  , 
:  13,558 

:  ll,5aO 
J  6,602 
J  7,137 
:  3,M 
:     2,5l6  : 
;    2,826  : 
:  l6,3lli 

lij,69li 
•  10,523 
:  5,915 
:  1^,530 
!  3,3hO 
:  2,985 
>  12,105 

Total  : 

:  66,lt55 

:  50,3lil  • 

51i,092 

India's  1951i  Tobacco  Fxports 

India's  195^4  exporT:.s  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  at  70,1  million  pounds, 
were  slightly  larger  than  the  1953  total  of  69.5  million.    Substantial  ship- 
ments of  lovv-grade  flue-cured  leaf  to  Communist  China  occurred  last  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  trade  agreement.    These  shipments  aided 
materially  in  easing  the  depressed  marketing  situation  arising  from  large 
stocks  of  low-grade  loaf  accumulated  from  the  1953  5nd  earlier  crops, 
(Although  a  breakdown  of  exports  by  types  of  tobacco  is  not  available,  it 
is  believed  th-^.t  roughly  60  million  pounds  of  the  70,1  million-pound  total 
consisted  of  flue-cured  tobacco). 

The  United  Kingdom,  as  usual,  was  the  principal  market  for  Indian  leaf 
in  195h,  taking  31 #1  million  pounds  —  or  hh  percent  of  the  total.  Other 
important  outlets  included  Aden,  Communist  China,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Hong  Kong,  and  Pakistan,    The  average  value  of  all  tobacco  exports 
last  year  vras  l»h  Rupees  per  pound  (29.5  U.S.  cents),  compared  with  1.6 
Rupees  (33.9  cents)  in  1953. 

Tobacco  pro^iucers  are  giving  more  attention  to  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  their  flue-cured  tobacco  in  order  to  boost  exports  and  prevent 
accumulation  of  low-quality  leaf. 


India;    Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco, 
1953  and  1951i 


Country 

:       '       1953  ■ 

:  19' 

:  '■:?uantity 

i      Value  1 

t  OuantJ.ty  ; 

:  Value 

;  1,000 
:  pounds 

i  U.S.  cents 
:  per  pound 

r  1,000 
:  ■ pounds  : 

r  U.S.  cents 
!  per  pound 

United  Kingdom  1/  ; 
Aden  ; 
Japan  j 
Netherlands  ; 
Bel  P'ium  i 
Hong  Kong  : 
Pakistan  \ 
Indonesia  : 
Ireland 

Other  Countries 

:  30,011. 
:     6,31i4  : 
!    10,020  : 

•      2,636  : 
t      2 . 902  ' 

1            i4'?l  i 

:      3,715  ; 
I     1,899  - 
:       8, 809  : 

'  hh.9 

12.9  ; 

'      33.3  : 

l<  6 

16.6  : 

27.7 
'  16.9 
:      2^.0  ; 
i  37.7 
•  29.3 

.    31,053  : 
:  6,)4l5 
:      5,81ie  . 

t      2,373  3 
2.038  • 

:      2,9)43  i 
!      1,970-  i 

t            I4I7  ! 

:      1,031  : 
:  2/16,0145  : 

:  iia.o 

!  11.6 
:      16. 14  ■ 
t  ll.h 
;  10.7 
:  16.9 

!  25.7 
!  II4.6 

;  142.5 
:  20.9 

Total  ! 

i    69,521  \ 

!      33.9  : 

70,133 

•  29.5 

1/  A  large  percentage  consisted  of  flue-cured  strips. 
^/  Principally  Communist  China. 


Australian  Imports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco  Increase  in  19514 

James  H.  Boulware,  Agricultural  Attache  in  Australia  reports 
Australian  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  increased  in  19514  to  38.8 
million  pounds  from  the  32.1  million  imported  in  1953.    Imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  from  23,1  million  pounds  in  1953  to  2[(.8  million 
in  195)4.    The  relative  position  of  U.  S,  leaf  in  total  imports  declined, 
however,  from  72  percent  in  1953  to  6h  percent  in  195)4. 

Australia  announced  on  March  21  of  this  year  a  general  tightening  of 
im.port  restrictions  on  non-dollar  imports.    This  action  was  reported  as 
being  necessary  due  to  the  possible  depletion  of  foreign  exchange.  As 
announced  this  policy  will  not  affect  dollar  iraports|  hov/ever,  dollar 
im.ports  mil  continue  under  strict  controls  as  in  the  past. 

Venezuela  Begins  Manufacture  of  Filte r  Tip  Cigarettes' 

A  recent  report  from.  Venezuela  states  that  a  domestic  cigarette  com- 
pany has  started  producji-ion  of  filter  tip  cigarettes  at  the  rate  of  96,000 
cigarettes  per  hour.  These  cigarettes  are  to  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
regular  cigarettes,  about  3O  U.S.  cents  per  pack. 

Heavy  Rains  Reduce  '"'respects  of  Argentine  Tobacco  Crop 

Robert  C.  Tetro,  Agricultural  Attache  in  Buenos  Aire."^  reports  that 
recent  rains  and  floods  in  the  tobacco  area  of  llissiones-Corrientes  have 
severely  dam.aged  the  tobacco  crop.    Trade  estimates  now  place  the  final 
harvest  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  at  about  28,7  million  pounds,  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  6,6  million  pounds  from  previous  forecasts.    If  the  1955  crop 
is  cut  this  severely  production  may  fall  belovv'  anticipated  needs. 
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Summary 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  Cubsn  tobacco  crop  now  being  harvested 
indicate  a  production  of  about  91.3  million  pounds  as  compared  to  91.1  million 
harvested  in  1954-.    Such  an  output,  if  realized,  will  equal  the  quota  allocation 
originally  announced  in  July  195-4,  but  will  exceed  by  almost  one-half  the 
reduced  allocation  of  61.9  million  pounds  announced  in  November  1954.  Quality 
of  the  1955  harvest  is  expected  to  be  below  that  of  the  last  three  crops  as  a 
result  of  dry  weather  in  the  tobacco  producing  areas  during  the  growing  season. 

In  spite  of  reasonably  high  levels  of  leaf  and  cigar  exports  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  stocks  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  have  become  increasingly  burdensome. 
At  the  end  of  1954-  the  Tobacco  Stabilization  Fund  held  more  than  40.5  million 
pounds  of  leaf  and  at  least  an  equivalent  amount  remained  in  the  hands  of  grov/ers 
and  dealers.    Purchases  by  the  Government  from  the  1954  crop  amounted  to  24.9 
million  pounds.    IJhile  returns  to  grov/ers  since  the  beginning  of  price  support 
operations  have  been  maintained  fairly  well,  there  are  indications  that  prices 
paid  for  the  large  crop  this  year  may  be  adversely  affected, 

Cuban  leaf  exports  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years  and  amounted  to 
42.3  million  pounds  in  1954.    The  United  States  is  the  principal  market,  although 
Spain  receives  large  quantities  of  unstemiaed  filler.    Cigar  exports,  mostly  to 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  totaled  41.5  million  in  1954>  slightly  less  than  in 
the  previous  year, 

Cuban  cigar  output  in  1953  totaled  375  million  pieces  from  commercial 
manufacturers  plus  an  estimated  225  million  hand  made  for  local  use.    Cigar  con- 
sumption in  1953  was  placed  at  555  million.    Cigarette  production  and  consumption 
have  been  increasing  with  an  estimated  8,7  billion  domestically  produced  cigarettes 
used  in  1953.    Consumption  of  cigarettes  imported  from  the  United  States  had  sh^wn 
a  sharply  rising  trend  until  1953,  when  use  fell  to  295  million  as  compared  to 
392  million  in  1952.    The  decline  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  country, 

1/  This  circular  is  based  in  part  on  a  special  report  prepared  for  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Se^rvice  by  S,  J,  Adams,  ToViacco  Specialist,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  Caribbean  Area  office,  and  on  reports  from  agricultural  attaches. 


Production 


Trends 

T^'he  195A  Cuban  tobacco  harvest  is  now  placed  at  almost  91.1  million 
pounds  from  about  153, BOO  acres,    lAlhile  this  w?s  plightly  below  the  record  of 
93.6  million  pounds  harvested  in  1950,  it  was  16.5  percent  above  the  1953  harvest 
and  about  one-fourth  above  the  1947-51  average  production,    Vciis  was  almost 
5  million  pounds  above  the  quota  of  86,2  million  pounds  previously  authorized  by 
the  Cuban  Tobacco  Stabilisation  I-Yind  for  the  195A  crop. 

In  July  1954-n  ^  decree  by  the  Cuban  Minister  of  Agriculture  placed  a  limit 
of  almost  91.3  million  pounds  on  production  for  harvest"  in  1955.    In  November, 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  Cuba,  the  previously  announced  quota  alloca- 
tion was  reduced  by  30  percent;  however,  much  of  the  tobacco  had  already' been' ' 
transplanted  before  the  decree  was  published,,    Ac  a  result,  „the  .1955  ..crop  is 
now  expected  to  approach  the  original  quota  allo^ca^^tion,  of  91. ,3  million  pounds, 

'.which  is  'slightly  above  the  1954  crop.'    Although  the  1^55  crop  is  estimited  to 
be  slightly  above  the  1954  crop,  it  is  believed  , that  , a  periqj3  of  extremely  Iqw 
rainfall  in  the  tobieco  growing,  regions,  ha.?  materiali.y.  altered  the  gr  ade  ..pattern 
from  that'  of  the  1954  crop,    I/idipat-1,ons  are  that,  the' quality  of  the  1955.  crop 
will  be  impaired., . and  .th.;it  .the  per ceritage  of .  filler  will  be  increased  at  .tlxe... 

'e.xpe!nse  of  the  wrapper, 

-,       Acreage  for  h-arvest  in,  1955.  is  .estimated-  at,  154,700  acres,  about  9P0,  acres 
abovk  .the  1954^  area  and  -more  than  1^;  percent  above... the  1947-51  average.    A;  total 
o.f '  6ji'9'65  f*ariTier?.  we.rei  .authorized  to.  produce  tobaqco-,  f or  the  1955  crop  as  .cpmpared 
to^  6,989':in  1;?54  anL;6,407  in  1952...  '■.■s    .    '     ■  f.....  :  •    '  •  t-. 

■  ^ippiroximateiy  47  percent  or  43.1  mjillion  pounds  of  the 195,4 ■  Cu,]:'an  tobacco 

crop' i/as  harvested  ,in  the  Vue.lta  Abajo  District.  This  compares  ^with  about  . 3,S. 2 
million  pound?  or  almo-^t  49  percent  of  the  total  in  1953  and  30,7  million  pounds 
or  about  4.2.3  percent  of  the  total  in  .the^  1947-51,  period, .  Abou,t  14,-6  percent  of 
the,.' Vueita  Abajo  tobacco  w^is  es.timated  to- .l;^e  suitable  ^o.r;  clga.r.,  wrapper;  in- 1954, 
"_sli^"}itly  lesp  than  in  the  previous  ye.g.r  wKen  more- thetn,  17  percent  was  wrapper 
au^-^lity.  Almost.  19  percent  in  1954  and  16  percent  in  1953  were  considered-  to  be 
binder  tobacco,  while  -ibout  two-thirds  of  the  total  in  both  .years  was.  classed- as 
filler  tobacco, 

..Production  of  tobacco  in  the  .SemlrVuelta  Di-"='trict  in  .1954  was  estimi3,ted  at 
'4.6  tniilioh  pounds.,  slightly  above  the.  1953  harvest  and  23  percent  abo;ve.the 

aVeragdi ■  of  3.6  million  pounds  in  the.  1947-51  period.    About  5  percent,  of. , the  total 
,Cubai:Ti  to'^acco  crop  over  the.  past  eight  , years  'fias  been  produced  in  .this  div^trlqt, 
'A]jn0st  ail' the' Seijii-Vuelta  tobacco  i,s.  clavssed  as.  cig'ar  .filler,  although  a  part 

of ^  this  tbbacco  ivS  u.?ed  for  cigarettes.        ^. .  .  ,   ;  ,■ . 

In  1954,  three  percent  of  the  total  Cuban  output  was  harvested  in  the 
■Far tide  District  as -comp^o.red  '  tp  3.6 -percent-ln  "1953":  and  an  .aver-5ge;'pf  3 •  1 -fsereent 
annually  :f]f^om  1947  '  to  1951].    The  19.54  "harve.st  amounted  '^^  2,7  rqillion  pounds, 
,^ligh^3A  below'  the  1953  output^,  but  well  above  the  average  prpduction  in  .the 
1947'*-51  peridd,    'V.'Iiile  all  the  tobacco  in  "this  area  is  grovm  for  cigar  "'wrapper, 
the  da.raaged  leaves  not  suitable  for  v>rrapper  are  used  for  binder  or  filler. 
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Cuba:  Acreage  of  tobacco,  by  districts,  average  19/+7-51» 
annual  1952  -  1^?55  •  ■    -  . 


:      Aver;3fge  < 
District      ;  '    1947-51  • 

t         .      :  ! 
I      1952    I    .1953  ' 

.t 

1954    :    1955  1/ 

1      1,000  - 

\    1,000  '  I 

1,000  < 

I    1,000    J  1,000 

•  {      acres  < 

'    acres  i 

'  a.cres 

1    acres    i  acres 

Vuelta  Aba jo 
Semi-Vuelta 
Part id o 

Remedios  j 
Oriente  ! 

50.4  - 
1        8.3  J 
t         3.2  J 

66.4  ! 
^      2.3  ! 

54.4 
8.2 
3.3  '  ' 
'  66.3 

,  . 

!  57.0 
10.3 
1  3.5' 
!    '  65.-0  • 

L  -ixl^ 

! 

1  59.3 
;      10,7  ' 
1  3.3 
1  77,1 

1  59.0 
!  11.0 
!  3.5 
!  78.0 
!        ?t2  ... 

Total 

1     130.6  •  ! 

.  '  135.5 

1  139.3 

\  153.8 

t  154.7 

1/  Freliminary, 

Source:  Cuban  Tobacco  Commission  and  Reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches. 


Cuba:  Production  of  tobacco  by  districts,  average  1947-51, 
annual  1952  -  1955     -  , 


District  * 

Average 
1947-51  - 

• 

!     1952    !  .   :1953  * 

i  1954 

1    1955  1/ 

4 

\  1,000 
1  pounds 

•    1,00G  - 
!    pound's  ' 

1,000 
pounds 

.    1,0G0  . 

1  pounds 

'  1,000 
1  pounds 

Vuelta  Aba jo  • 
Serai-Vuelta 
Part  id  0 
Remedios 
Oriente 

t 

1       30,749  - 
\  3,606 
!     ■  2,287 
I  33,938 
I  2.171 

1    35,296  ' 
4,130  ' 
'  2,593 

29,625  J 
.....  2,.9^^4,.J 

!  38,156 
1  4,400 

2,800  - 
1'  29,800  « 
1  .  ;3,000 

1 

:  43,070 
1  4,610 
t  2,724 
.  37,715 
1  2,970 

42,700 
I  4,600 
!      3,300  • 
'  37,700 
;  3.000 

Total 

72,751 

!    74,683  • 

I  78,156 

.  91,089 

1  91,300 

1/  Preliminary,  Entimatod  from  quota  allocations. 


>  Source:  Cuban  Tobacco  Commispion  and  Reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches. 

The  1954  harvest  in  the  Remedios  District  totaled  37.7  inillion.  pounds 
or  41.4  percent  of  the  total  Cuban  crop.    Harvest  in  1953  amounted  to  only 
29.8  million  pounds,  while  the  1947-51  output  was 'more  than  33.9  million. 
Almost  30  percent  of  the  1954  Remedios  crop  was  estimated  to  be  filler  tobacco, 
with  about  18  percent  usable  ar,  binder  and  less  than  2  percent  wrapper  quality. 
In  1953,  less  than  71  percent  was  filler  tobacco  with  binder  accounting  for 
23  percent  and  wrapper  for  6  percent  of  the  crop,  in  this  area. 

From  3  to.  4  percent  of  the  tobacco  production  in  Cuba  in  recent,  years  has 
been  Oriente  tobacco.    Production  in  this  district  has  been  about  3  million  pounds 
per  year  since  1952  as  compared  witb  an  average  of  2,17  million  pounds  in  the 
1947-51  period.    It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  1954  Oriente  crop  was 
filler  tobacco,  while  20  percent  was  binder  and  13 ;  percent  wrapper  .tobacco.  In 
1953,  filler  tobacco  accounted  for  97  percent  of  the  total  w3.th  only  three  percent 
binder  tobacco  and  no  vrrapper. 
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It  ijS  estimated  that  about  11  percent  of  the  1954  Cuban  harvest  fi'om 
all  districts  was  suitable  for  cigar  wrapper  as  comparGd- torl4.,3  percent  in  1953. 
Binder  tobacco  was  estimated  to  be  17.2  percent  of  the  total  in  1954-  and  16.8 
percent  in,  1953."  Filler  tobacco  wap  placed  at  71.7 'percent  of  the  194/+  crop  and 
almost  69  percent  of ■ the.  1953  crop.    As  previously  mentioned,  thd  quality  of  the 
1955  crop  is  expected  H'O  be  such,  that  the' percentage  of  filler  tobacco  will  be 
higher  with,  a  corre5pon4ing  decrease  in  the  wapper  figure. 

Areas       -- '        '    .  .•''«"  ...  ; 

Tobacco  was  found  growing  in  Cuba,  at  the  tlrap  that  Columbus  first  visited 
the  New  World,  and  its-  production  has  continued  sinpe  that  time.    All  the  tobacco 
grown-  in  the  country-. -at  the  present  time  is  cigar  type  tobacco  and  most  of  the 
output  is  used  i'n  the  production  of  cig6.rs  in  Cu.ba  and' the,  United  States.  Cuban 
cigar  ■  tobaccos  are  v;ell~known  throughout  the  wor3,d  for  their  quality  and  aroma, 
and  c i gar .s  made  from  Cuban  leaf  are  used  in  most  countries  where' cigar- .Smoking  is 
generally  practiced.  * 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  five  fair.ly  well-defined  areas  or  districts  in  Cuba, 
and  production  is  now  restricted  by  decree  to"  farms  to  which  planting  quota 
certificates  have  been  issued.    Tlie  tobacco  producing  districts  are  Vuelta  Abajo, 
Semi-Vuelta-,' Par  tide,  -''lemedios  and  Oriente.      .    .  , 

The  Vuelta  Abajo  District  .is  in  the  weatern-mo'st  part  of  the  country  in 
the  trovince  of  Pinar'.del  Rio  and  accounts  for  more  tjhan  two-fifths  of  total 
production.  ■  Tobacco  f^rom  ^this  district  is.  the  finest  grown  in  Cuba,  and  it  is 
this  area  from  which  much  .-of  the  fame  of  Cuban  tobacco  has  arisen.  Shade-grown 
wrapper  and  binder '  tobacco  are  produced  in  this  art^a,  although  most  of  the 
output  is  used  for  cigar  fillei;A    The  leaf  is  light  brown  in  color,  fine  in 
texture  and  quality ,' -normal  in  size,-  and  is  aromatic  yet  mild.    Tpbacco  from 
this  districit  is  for>all  practical  purposes,  and  the  only  tobacco  produced  in 
Cuba,  which  ^.c an  be  ma(,t$  .into  a  desirable  cigar  without  blending  with  other  tobaccos. 
A  large 'proportion  of; the  tobacco  from  this  area  is  used  locally  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  for  export./  •    .  .     ..  ...  ... 

Methods  of  production  used  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  .District  are  quite  modern. 
Many  farmers  use  irrigation  and  .fertilization  to  increase  yields.    The  tobacco  is 
.harvested;  by  priming, .  v/ith  from  two  to  four  leaves  removed  at  each  priming,  and 
the  nuiijber  of. .primings  usually  vary  from  three  for  the  filler  types  to  five  for 
the  shade  grown  ■wrappers i    M'ter  priming,  the  leaves  are  strung  on  cotton 'tviine 

..  ...,anci  =-'.re  hurjg' on  poles  fo.y^  curings    Each  priming  is  cured  separately", -  While  most 
of  .  the  tobacco  in  Cuba  is  sun-cured,  the  sbade-grov/n  -wrapper  in  this  and  the 
Partido  Distiricf  is  fire-cured  over  charcoal  fires,    'Vtie  length  of  time  the  leaf 
is  fired  varies  from  8.  to  60  hours  depending'  on  the  heat  of  the'  fire,  weather 
conditions  and  the  grower  curing  the  tobaccio.    After  the  fires  are  removed,  the 

.  .leaves  a;re  l^^ft  banging  for  about  30  days  for  the  curing  process  to  be  comp.leted, 
£iuin-cured  tobacco  hangs  on  the  poles  to  cure  from  4-0  to  60  days,  depending  on 

,  .  the- vffij.ather,  after  which  it  is  removed  to.  the  grading  houses. 

,    .  Within  the  Vuelta  Abajo  District,  the  finest  tobacco  is  produced  around 
.  ' San  Juan  and  San  Xuis,  in  the  lowlands...   In  these  areas,  dark- gray  sandy  loam  soils 
'predominate  and  seem  to  bo  best  suited  for  tobacco  production.    "  ■ 


I 


The  Lemi-Vuelta  Diptriet  is  also  in  the  I^ovince'  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  lying 
adjacent  to  and  east  cf  the  Vuelta  Aba jo  District.    About  five  percent  of  the 
.tobacco  is  normally  grown  in  this  area,  ■  The  tobacco  produced  here  is  generally 
lower  in  nuality  than  the  Vuelta  Aba  jo  tobacco  being  heavy  bodied,,  coarser  in 
texture  and  stronger  in  aroma.    All  the  tobacco  is  sun-cured  and  a,  large  propor- 
tion of  it  is  used  locally  in  the\manufacture  of  cigarettes  with  the  remainder 
used  as  filler  or  for  oxporto    The  soils  of  the  area  are  heavy  and  tend  tp  become 
cloddy  when  we to 

Almost  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  Partido  District  is  shade-grown  and 
fire-cured  for  wrappers «    The  area  lies  southwest  of  the  city  of  Havana  mostly 
in  the  Province  of  the  same  name,  although  a  small  portion  of  it  extends  into  the 
: Pinar  del  Rio  . Province The  best  tobacco  from  this  area  has  large  leaves,  fine 
texture  and  mild  taste,  and  has  a  greenish-sand  color  after  curing.    The  quick 
fire-curing  process  to  which  this  tobacco  is  subjected  produces  this  character- 
istic color,  which  is  much  in  demand  locally  as  well  as  for  a  growing  export 
.market.    Only  the  better  quality  leaves  are' suitable  for  wrappers^  while  the 
bottom  and  top  leaves  of  the  plant  may  be  used  for  binders^^or  filler  tobaccoe 
The  rich,  reddish  soils  of  the  area  are  well' adapted  for  the  production  of  this 
type  of  tobacco. 

The  Remedies  District  lies  near  the  center  of  the  island  and  is  mostly 
±n  the  Las  Villas  Province,  al-ohough  a  portion  of  the  District  is  in  the 
Qamaguey  Province*    In  contrast  to  the  areas  previously  discussed,  all  the  tobacco 
in  this  District  is  stalk  cut.    After  the  first  cutting  the  suckers  are  permitted 
to  grow  and  are  later  harvested «    This  process  may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times 
;depend,ing  on  the  rainfall,  and  'as  many  as  five  cuttings  have  been  harvested  from 
the  same  plant.    The  number  of  leaves  harvested  per  plant  at  the  first  cutting 
ranges  from  8  to  12,    At  the  second  cutting  from  four  to  five  leaves  are  harvested 
per  plant,  \n.th  the  leaf  number  and  size  tending  to  decrease  with  each  succeeding 
cutting..    In  some  years,  the  harvest  of  "capadura"  or  sucker-growth  is  prohibited 
by  government  decrees,       '        \  •  ' 

After  cutting,  the  'I^'emedios  tobacco  usually  hangs  on  scaffolds  in  the  sun 
for  3  to  10  days.    Then  it  is  placed  in  barns  for  curing  from  30  to  120  days, 
after  which  it  is  left  in  piles  for  an  additional  30  to  60  days  before  grading 
or  sorting,  , 

.     Most,  of  the  Remedies  tobacco  is  used  for  cigar  filler,,  although  in  good 
quality  tobacco  some  binder  and  a  v6ry  small  amount  of  cigar  wrapper  leaf  are 
obtained  principally  from  the  first  cuttingc    The  tobacco  from  this  district  is 
gummy,  fine  in  texture,  and  aromatic    It  is  suitable  only  for  blending  .with 
other  cigar  leaf,  since  it  is  stx^-cng  and  peppery  in  taste  when  srapked  v/ithout 
blending.    A  large  proportion  of  the  Remedies  leaf  is  exported  and  approximately 
35  percent  of  the  Cuban  leaf  exports  to  the  United  States  come  from  this  area^ 

■  The  soils  of  the  area  are  mostly  reddish-brown  clay  mixed  with  gravel  and 

.have  a  tendency  to  crack  and  become  cloddy  after  rainsc    No  fertilizer  is  used 
•and  yields  are.  relatively  low  as  compared  to  the  better  districts. 
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The  Oriente  District  consists  of  two  separate  areas  in  Oriente  Province 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  country.    The  tobacco  grown  here  is  considered  to  be 
the  lowest  quality  produced  in  Cuba.    It  is  coarse  in  texture  with  a.  strong  ^rdma 
and  taste.    Almost  all  of  it  is  classed  afe  cigar  filler,  although  some  of  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  chewing  tobacco.    The- remainder  is  used 
for  cheap  cigars  or  is  exported,  with  Spain  receiving  most  of  this  tobacco  that 
''  enters  the  export  trade.    As  in  the  Romedios  District,  the' tobacco  is  stalk  cut 
and  one  or  more  cuttings  of  sucker-growth  may  be  harvested.    Yields  per  acre  are 
usually  higher  than  in  the  other  districts,  ranging  from  about  800  to  1,000 
pounds  annually, 

.  '  %.iotas  and^Stocks  ^  '  • 

In  recent  years  the  Cuban  Government  has  attempted  to  stabilize  the  tobacco 
industry  and  aid  tobacco  grov/ers  by  instituting  a  system  of  quota  allocations 
and  minimum  prices.    Acreage  quotas  have  been  announced  prior  to  planting  and  ■ 
minimum  prices  established.    Through  the  Ministry  of  i^ri culture  a  Tobacco- 
Stabilization  Fund  was  set  up  to  support  prices'  by  purchasing  all  within-qliota  ' 
tobacco  not  sold  at  or  above  the  minimum  prices; 

Thi-^-  system  has  been  quite  helpful  to  farmers  since  substantial  quantities 
of  tobacco  have  been  purchased  by  the  Fund.    In  1952,  an  accumulation  of  29.2 
million  pounds  of  low  quality  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  the  Stabilization  Fund  Was 
destroyed  by  burning.    Since  that  time,  additional  amounts  have  been' acquired  and 
some  has  been  disposed  of  through  trade  agreements  arid  sales,  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  the  Government,    In  October  1954-»  the  Fund  was  authorized  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  24-. 9  million  pounds  from  the  1954  harvest  at  a  cost  of  $8  million.  This 
tobacco  was  still  in  the  hands  of  small  grov/ers  mostly  in  the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Bio. 

The  total  quantity  of  leaf  held  by  the  Tobacco  Stabilization  Fund  in  the 
latter  part  of  1954-  was  more  than  4-0.5  million  pounds,  and  it  was  estimated  th^t  i 
an  additional  40  to  45  million  pounds  were  held  by  growers  and  dealers  throughout 
'  the  country.    Stocks-  on  hand  are  excessive  as  compared  to  normal  inventory  of 
50  to  60  million  pounds. 

The  production  quotas  established  by  the  Cuban  Government  have  been  raised 
each  year  since  1951  in  spite  of  the  dangerously  large  stocks  that  have  been 
accumulating.    No  effective  system  of  enforcing  the  mairketing  quotas  has  been 
devised  so  that  in  two  of  the  three  years  prior  to  1955  production  v/as  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  quota  allocation.    There  has  been  a  lack  of  a  definite  policy'- 
with  respect  to  disposal  of  stocks  held  by  the  Tobacco  Stabilization  Fund.    AS  a 
result  of  these  factors,  many  of  the  dealers  who  normally  stock  large  quantities 
of  tobacco 'have  tended  to  restrict  their  purchares  to  sales  commitments  for  fear 
that  the  Government  might  sell  its  stocks  at  prices  below  the  prevailing  market 
price. 

Owing  to  the  poor  outlook  for  maintaining  a  floor  price  policy  for  tobacco 
farmers  in  Cuba  in  the  event  of  another  large  1955  tobacco  crop  carry-over,  and 
in  view  of  a  possible  collapse  of  the  industry  if  a  liberal  quota  allocation  is 
maintained,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  November  19,  1954->  by  request  of  the 
President  of  Cuba,  drastically  cut  by  decree  the  quota  for  the  tobacco  crop  for 
harvest  in  1955.  The  allocation  previously  announced  at  91.3  million  pounds  was  | 
reduced  to  61.9  million  pounds,  | 
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lliis  reduction  was  to  apply  tc  every  farmer  to  whom  a  planting  quota 
certificate  had  already  been  issued ^  with  the  exception  of  those  producing  shade- 
grown  i-jrapper  mostly  in- the  Partido  area.    As-  a  measure  of  control,  the  decree 
provided  that  tobacco  farmers  plant  their  left-over  land  to  corn,  beans  and  other 
vegetable  crops  with  the  provision  that  price  pr.otection  would,  not  be  available 
to  those  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  decree,    ■'    ,  . 

If  this  decree  should  prove  to  be  effective y  it  could  serve  to  relieve, 
somewhat,  the;  considerable  carry-over  situation  at  the  end  of  1955,  since  normal 
disappearance  is  approximately  30  million-" pounds  annually.    How-ev'er,  the  decree 
was  not  announced  until  after  planting  was  well  under  v/ay  and  reports  indicate 
that  no  significant  reduction  actually  occurred,  ■ 

■         ■       "        Price s;    ••  ...  •  . 

Prices  rece-iyed  by  Cuban  tobacco  growers  in  reqent  yaars  have  been  some- 
what higher  than  they  were  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  price  , support  program 
by  the  Govornraent,    In  1953^  the  average  price  received  by  growers  for  leaf 
tobacco  was  approximately  .46,. cents  per  pound.    While  the  average  prices  received 
by  grades  were  below  the  minimuijis  establir.hed  by;  the  Government,  they  were 
considered  to  be.-, fairly,  high  in  view  of  the  large  supply ;  ;  • 

Average  pricov'3  received  in  1953  for  stalk-cu-t  filler,  tobacco, ranged  from 
21v6  cents  a  pound,  (including  stialk)  in  the  Oriente  .District  .to  25 06^  cents  in  the 
Remedies  District,    average  prices,  received  for-  shade -grpwn  wrapper  ranged  from 

^^lo27  a  pound  for  Vuel.ta  Abajo  to.bacco  to  .|lc98  a  pound  . in ,  the  '.Rem^edios  District, 

' '  '  -    .'    •  ■  -  ,     '     ' '  ' 

Tihe  minimum  or  support  prices  for  the  1954  harvest  were  lower  than  for 
the  1953  crope    The; support  prices  for  first  growth  filler  tobacco  on  the  stalk 
ranged  from  13  cents  a  pound  in  the  Orietite  District  to  25,  cents  in  . the  Pinar 
del  Rio  Province  and  from  25  to  .  39. 5  cents  per  pound  for  the.,  same  tpbacco  in  leaf 
form.    The  prices  for  tobacco  harvested  ftom  sucker-  growth  are  adjusted  according 
to  duality  and  condition  of  the  tobacco  in  each  district.,,    This  also  applies  to 
musty  or  damaged  -tobacco,  '  '■•  , 

Many  producers  sell  tl  eir  crop  to  buyers-  at  prices  -below  the^  minimum 
support  level  because  of  the  need  for  ready  cash  rather  than  hold  the  tobacco 
until  it  can  be  sold,  at  %h.e  support  price,  ■  .- 

Wdle.  no  information  has  been' obtained  as  to  the  minimum  prices  available 
in' 1955  tp  producers  .who  have  complied  with  the  ouota  allocations,' '  it  is  antici- 
pated, in  view  , of  , the  supply  situation  and  large,  crop  expected,  .  th.at  the  level 
will  be  lower  than  for  the  previous  crop  and  that  returns  to  producers  will  also 
decline.,  ;  -  •  '  ,  ,,, 

,    ••  Average  prices  paid  for  leaf  tobacco  exported  to  the  Unite'd  States  in  1954- 
were  f)3o03  per  pound  for  ^^;^apperj  'ijO.53  for  unstemm.ed.r. filler,  '|>Io4-l  for  stemmed 
■fillerj  and  $0c66  a  pound  for  scrap'  tobaiccoy    The  average  price  for  cigars  taken 
by  the  United  States. was  ''}>1S0„9^  per  1,000  cigars i   -These  prices  v/ere  slightJy 
lower  than  in  1953  for  all  categories  except  scrap. tobacco »    Corresponding  values 
for  exports  to  other  countries  are  considerably  lower  than  to  the  United  States, 
largely  due  to  quality  differences  0 
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Exports  ■ 

Cuban  tobacco  for  export  is  i well  h^^n Tied  and  packed.    Care  and  precision 
are  exercised  tf^'  the  deialers  and  manufacturers  in  [grading,  packing  and  prevsenting 
the  tobacco  for  export.    As  a  result  of  the  effortp  of  the  exporters,  manufac- 
turers and  the  Cuban  Government,  the  quality  of  Cuban  tobaccos  and  cigars  is-; 
knovfn  through.out  the  world.    Cigar  manufacturers  in  countries  where  Cub,an  tobacco 
is  used  take  advantage  of  the  quality  reputation  of  the  tobacco  by  indicating  in 
adverticementf  that  their  products  contain  Cuban  leaf.   .Since  World  War  II,  cigars 
from  Cuba  have  been  shipped  to  more  than  4-0  countries' annually. 

Unmanufactured  Tobacco 

Cuban  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  19$4-'  totaled  more  than  4-2.3  million  pounds 
and  sold  for  about  $34. 4  million.    The  1954-  shipments  were  17  percent  above  the 
quantity  shipped  in  1953  and  were  44.  percent  above  the  1947-51  average  exports. 
The  value  of  leaf  exports  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  but 
was  almost  on^-fourth  above  the  average  value  in  the  1947-51  period. 

Shipments  of  leaf  tobacco  to  the  United  ' States .  in  1954-  amounted  to  almost  .•■ 
25.5  million  pounds  valued  at  '^26.9  million,    U,  S.  purchases  of  Cuban  tobacco 
have  been  increasing  in  recent  years,    iimounts  shipped  in  1953  and  1954  were  more 
than  43  percent  above  the^  1947-51  average  figure.    In  1954,  the  United  States 
received  60  percent  of  the  quantity  and  7S  percent  of  the  value  of  the  Cuban  leaf 
tobacco  exports,  or  about  the  same  percentages  of  total  quantity  and  value  as 
were  taken  in  the  1947-51  p*3riod,  but  below  the  1953  figures  when  70  percent  of 
the  weight  and  83  percent  of  the  value  were  received. 

Cigar  wrapper  exports' from  Cuba  have  been  steadily  increasing  since  World 
War  II  with  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  going  to  the  United  Ctates.  In 
1954,  \^n:*apper  exports  amounted  to  almost  1.9  million  pounds,  less  than  five  per--, 
cent  of  the  total  exports  of  leaf  tobacco, 

"Exports  of  unstemmed  filler  tobacco  accounted  for  slightly  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  leaf  exports  in  the  1947-51  period,  but  amounted  to  62  percent  in 
1952  and  58  percent  in  1954.    Almost  24.8  million  pounds  of  this  leaf  were 
exported  in  1954-  as  compared  to  21  million  in  1953  and  14.5  million  in  the 
1947-51  period,    VJhile  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  important  buyer  of 
other  Cuban  tobaccos,  in  some  years  vSpanish  purchapers  of  unsteminigd  filler,  exceed 
the  U,S,  takings.    In  the  1947-51  period,  Spain  took  4.6  million  pounds  as 
compared  to  4.4  million  for  the  United  States,  while  in  1952  the  figures  were 
10,7  million  and  8.3  million  for  the  respective  countries.    However,  in  1953,  the 
United  States  purchases  increased  to  10.9  million  pounds,  while  the  quantity 
taken  by  Spain  decreased  sharply  to  2,4  million.    In  1954,  Spain  received  about 
8,5  million  pounds  of  Cuban  leaf  believed  to  be  almost  all  unstemmed  filler, 
while  the  United  States  took  slightly  more  than'  this  amount.    Other  countries  of 
Western  iJurope,  including  Germany,  The  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium  and  Italy,  take  conpiderable  quantities  of  this  type  leaf.    It  is  believed 
that  in  some  of  these  countries  and  Spain  that  Cuban  leaf  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  strong, cigarettes  as  well  as  for. cigars. 


Shipments  of  stenuried  fillor ''fro];ij,  Cuba  in  195-4  amounted  to  10,3  miliicn 
pounds y  r,omev/hat  higher  than  in  the  two  previous .  years ,  but  about  the  same  as 
the  1947-51  average.    Thi"^  kind  of  leaf  aocdunted  for  about  35  percent  of  the 
leaf  exports  in  the  i9<47-51  period,  but  were  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  in 
the  last  three  years',.'    The  Unit>ed  States  has  taken  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
exports  of  st-emjnod  fij.ler  in  each  of  the- past  three,  years ^ 

Scrap  tobacco  exports,  alinciit  ,al].  bf 'which  go  to  the  United  States, 
totaled  5 '.3  million  pounds  in  1953  and  19$A       compared  to  3v2  million  in  the 
19/4.7-51  period^'  .        ■   •         .      ,         ^  ' 

•  'Cuba:  Quantity  and  value  of  unmsnufactiired .  tobacco  by  kind, 
'exported  to  the  United  States  and  other  countriesj,  average 
19A7-51,  annual  1952-5/i. 


Kind  and 
Country 


Wrapper..,.      . " 
United  Stat0s,- 
Other,...    ^  • 
Total  ?  .■ 

Unsteirmied  Filler' 
United  States 
Other 
Total 

,'Stemmed  Filler 
.   United-  State's 

Other'  ,,• 
.     .Total .  " 

S'ct.a^''?"  ' 
■  Uriitisd  States' 
Other    ^  . 
Total'  ' 

Total  Ur^nanufac- 
'tui<6d  TobaccQ  - 

United  St-a^tes  ••• 
j  Other  :  ■     ■  ■  « 

■   Total  ■  '■■ 


t  iiverage' 

I  mi^L.,^. 

1 1,000  !.J^COO 
ESlidS.  s  d  6 1  la  r  3 

1,240:  .•  4,110 
'136 


.1,426 


4,390 
10^  12L^ 
"14313 


.  5,956 

^h^§ii..  646 


10;,>241 


3,131 
60 

3;  191 


17,717 
'11,6^9.; 
29,376 


■  4-»6lO 


1,000  ■  r 1^000  . 

1,333 t    A, 1^3 



r,:438j  4,5B3 


3,165 
-4x160, 


7,325 


13,147 


13,793 

1,872 
-^36 
'1^908 


8,309 
"24,575 


'  71137 
"14,188 


8,272;  11,77V 
_„.338;_  382 
8^610$; 12, 159 


4,843:    3,"  216 

-^P.li-:  19- 


1,000  si; 000  J  1^000 
pounds  2dollars,s22U£ds 


■  3,366 
••  ■■  194 


1.560 


10,920 


'  lQxP39j;  4^766 
''20,959ri4,554 


7,947 


••4,883:  3,235 


22,2943  22,757 


:S.4A2i,:i6/742i,_7^;2 


27.,  63 6:  391506 


26,253 


34>165 


8,3'52 


5,158 


5,305 


■25,391 
10^78^ 
36,176 


4,581 
■  .183 


,4; 964 


9;  783 


11,139 
521 
11 -.660 


3,316 

3,361 


28,824 
5-715 
34*,  539 


1.543' 
350 


1,,893 


8,676 
16x085 


24^761 


9,955 
 295 


10,350 


5,,  298 
'5,341 


25,472 
16^.87J 
42, -345 


1,000 
dollars 

•4.752 
627 


5,379 


4,619 
.6^126 


10,945 


14,037 


14,564 

3,476 

._.»12 

3.495 


26 J  884 
34 f 383 


Sources  Comercio  ^.xterior,  Cuban. Tobacco  Commission  and  rep,6rts  of  Agricultural 
Attaches.  '     '  . 
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Cuba:  Exports  of  unstemined  filler  by  country  of  destination, 
average  194^7-51,  annual  1952-54 


Country 


United  States 
Spain 

Western  Germany 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Italy 

Canary  Islands 
Uruguay 

Chile  .  . 

Peru 

Indochina 
P'rench  Morocco 
Other 
Total 


24,575 


1953 


1,000 

pounds 
10,920 
2,404 
1,416 
1,130 
360 
574 
57 
203 
185 
347 
1,031 
379 
176 
1,032 
417 
328 


1954  1/ 


20,959 


1,000 
pounds 
8,676 
2/  8,557 

y 


24,761 


1/  Pre limi. nary,  Total  leaf  exports  to  Spain.    ^T^^ot  available, 

Source;  Comeroio  Exterior,  Cuban  Tobacco  Conimission  and  reports  of 
Agricultural  Attaches. 


Manufactured  Products 


In  1954  almost  41»5  million  cigars  were  exported,  as  compared  to  l^/^^l 
million  in  1953  and  an  average  34 #4  million  from  1947  to  1951.    Spain  and  the 
United  States  are  the  most  important  markets,,  receiving  more  than  two- thirds  of 
Cuba's  cigar  exports  in  the  last  eight  years.    Spanish  purchases  usually  exceed 
those  of  the  United  States,  although  they  show  more  variation  than  shipment  to 
the  U.S.    The  United  Kingdom  and  BYance  have  become  increasingly  important 
markets  in  recent  years  taking  4.1  and  2.9  million  cigars,  respectively,  in  1954» 
Several  other  countries  in  Western  Europe  and  a  number  of  latin  American 
countries  take  relatively  sme^ll  shipments  each  year. 

Cigarette  exports  have  been  declining  in  importance  in  the  past  few  years 
with  shipments  in  1954  totaling  16.9  million  pieces,  one-fourth  below  the  22.5 
million  pieces  exported  annually  in  the  1947-51  period.    The  principal  market 
for  Cuban  cigarettes  is  Panama,  who  took  56  percent  of  the  total  in  1954,  but 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  two  previous  years'  exports.    Panama's  purchases 
in  1954  were  considerably  below  previous  levels.    Peru,  Venezuela  and  Portugal 
take  most  of  the  remainder. 


Exports  of  cut  tobacco  in  the  last  few  years  have  not  been  important. 
Shipments  in  1954  were  above  8,000  pounds  as  compared  to  10,600  pounds  in  1953 
and  6,400  pounds  in  1952.    Chile,  ^^elgiuiA  and  the  United  States  were  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  destination,  .  ; 


Cuba:  Exports  ,of  .  ciga,rs  and  cigarettes  by  country  of 
destination,  average  1947-51,  anrtual  1952-54 


Average  : 


Country 

L    1947-51  . 

\      1952       :      1953       :  1954 

1,000 

1      1,000  : 

1,000 

t  1,000 

} 

pieces 

!      pieces  : 

■pieces 

pieces 

! 

TTnl  fori    cfn  J-oes 

: 

10,640 

1      L;,909  i 

13,394 

!  13,617 

16,673  • 

I      11, 176    :  , 

•20,286 

i  M,445 

unibea  ixingctoro: 

39    :       2,482  t' 

•■2,439    :  4,115 

France 

1,356    :       2,936  :' 

••  2,U6 

1  2,929 

Switzerland 

.  920 

!          961  J 

■   ■  823 

•  1,029 

Belgium 

150, . 

i          315  : 

237 

285 

Ireland 

t. 

.  349    :         155  i[ 

176 

243 

Portugal        ;  1 

:  277 

238  : 

•   333  ' 

184 

Germany 

:  9 

1          386  'i 

'  129 

111 

Venezuela 

.  329" 

\         too  : 

919  1 

-761 

Chile 

'      307  > 

-'438  i 

  487  .  J    .  452 

Panama            .  . 

1  272  1 

.       .     1/  : 

'  "  246  '  I 

,454 

Peru 

.120  ■ 

!          109  : 

278    :  •  :  -154 

Argentina 

277  1 

:  '  i  : 

'    ll   y  .144 

Canada,  ■  ' 

171  J 

435  ! 

465 

British  Africa 

395  ) 

'      336  r 

"     383    J  733 

U.  of  So,  Africa 

! 

541  1 

1          177  : 

•       306  ! 

1/ 

Other 

1.572  < 

 ..,3i,OP2,..,:- 

1.684  ! 

1.352 

Total  : 

! 

.  34.,  397  I 

38,427  : 

44,701    !  41,473 

Cigarettes         ■      :  .  j 


Panama  :  \ 

14,712  : 

'16,996  : 

15,015  t 

9,517 

Peru  -J 

,3,983    :  . 

1,542  t 

1,484  : 

.  -2.,  246 

Venezuela  ,     ;  s 

.    760  i, 

683'  :• 

■  •  679    :  • 

1,779.. 

Portugal  ! 

1,029 

674'    :  ' 

■     966  : 

1,-677- 

United  States  s 

159  : 

177  : 

■  '■   205  : 

■■.  298 

Other  f'...  •■          ;  J 

2,026  f 

-1x120.  :  . 

1x161^. 

Total .           .'  ! 

..  22,552.,: 

22,098  : 

19,539  '  •: 

16,873 

1/  If  any,  included  in  "other," 


Source:  Comer cio  Exterior,  Cuban  Tobacco  Commission  and  reports  from 
Agricultural  Attaches. 
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Imports  ■    ,  :    .  '■  - 

Cigarettes  are  the  only  tobacco  products  imported  by, Cuba  in  significant 
quantities.    Almost  all  the  cigarette  imports  are  received  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  quantities  taken  have  been  increasing  since  the  war.  Imports 
increased  from  6.2  million  packages  in  1945  to  19.7  million  in  1952,  but  dropped 
to  14.4  million  packs  in  1953.  '     '  , ■ 

Small  quantities  of  chewing  and  pipe  tobaccos  are  imported-  by  Cuba  from 
the  United  States,    Ibss  than  1,500  pounds  were  received  ;in  1953,  while  in  1952 
the  figure  was  about  2,270  pounds. 


Cuba:  Imports  of  cigarette!^  by  countries  of  ,• 
origin,,  1945-53      • j     '     •  '  ; 


<2alendar 
Year 


United 
States 


Other 
Countries.. 


Total 


19^5 
1946 
,1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


1,000 
us' 


6,299 
10,357 
13,216 
15,045 
15,682 
13,9.19 
16,656 
19,'?10 
14,330 


r-  1,000 
■:,  pack-s 
\ 

-1/ 
1  . 

2 

•20 
■  2. 

.  1/ 


g/ 


1,000 

packs 

6,299 
10,358 
13,218 
15,065 
15,684 
13,918 
-16,656 
;19,711 
a/.,  380 


17  ii^"Thiir5oo.   

2/  Includes  19,000  packs  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
2/  Converted  at  20  cigarettes  per  p?-ck. 


Source:  Comercio  Exterior  Cuba  and  reports  from  Agriciiltural 
Attaches.    .  ,  ■  ■  . 


production  of  Mjanufactured  Products 

The  number  of  cigars  manufactured  in  Cuba  since  the  last  war  have  ranged 
from  350  to  400  million  annually  with  production  in  1953  totaling.  375  million. 
In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  since  1950  approximately  225  million  cigars 
are  produced  by  hand  methods  outside, of  commercial  manufacturing  establishments 
each  year  for  local  consumption.  '    - ; .  •.  ,. 

The  output  of  cigarettes  in  Cuba  is  Increasing.    Production  in  1952  totaled 
almost  9  billion  pieces  as  compared  to  an  annual  output  of  7.87  billion  in  the 
1947-51  period,  an  Increase  of  34  percent.    In  1953,  production  dropped  slightly 
to  8.74  billion. 
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Production  of  cut  tobacco,  used  principally  for  pipe  smoking,  amounted 
to  69,000  pounds  in  1953,  sharply  below  the  1952  production  of  189,000  poundE, 
and  the  average  output  of  163, COO  pounds  in  the  1947-51  period. 


Cuba:  Production  of  manufac hired  products  by  kind, 
average  1947-51,  annual  1952-53 


Calendar 

Cut 

Year 

Cigars 

1  Cigarettes 

Tobacco 

Million 

Million 

Tliou&^nd 

pieces 

pi              J  pounds 

Average : 

1947-51 

374 

7,870 

163 

Annual: 

1952 

391 

8,974 

i  189 

1953 

375 

8,740      J  69 

• 
• 

Source:  Cuban  Tobacco  Commission,  Department  of 
Statistics . 


Consumption  of  Manufactured  Products 

Cigarette  consumption  in  Cuba  has  shown  a  rapidly  rising  trend  in  the 
past  two  decades.    In  the  five-year  period,  1936-40,  a  total  of  4,849  million 
domestically  produced  cigarettes  and  55  million  imported  cigarettes  were 
consumed c    By  1952,  the  totals  had  risen  to  8,719  million  from  domestic 
production  and  392  million  from  imports,  an  over-all  increase  of  more  than  90 
percent.    Cons\imption  of  imported  American- type  cigarettes  was  more  than  seven 
times  as  great  in  1952  as  in  the  earlier  period*    Consumption  of  domestic 
cigarettes  in  1953  declined  about  2.5  percent  from  the  previous  year,  while 
imported  cigarette  sales  were  off  one-fourth.    This  decrease  in  1953  is 
attributable  to  a  generally  reduced  level  of  business  activity  in  the  country. 
Data  for  1954  are  not  yet  available. 

The  consumption  of  imported  cigarettes,  while  increasing  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  domestic  use,  still  amounts  to  less  than  five  percent  of  total 
cigarette  consumption. 

Consumption  of  cigars  in  1953  amounted  to  555  million  pieces,  including 
those  produced  by  hand  for  local  use.    This  was  four  percent  below  1952 
consumption,  but  was  well  above  the  levels  of  consumption  during  the  war  and 
prewar  years. 

About  58,000  pounds  of  domestically  produced  smoking  tobacco  were  consumed 
in  1953.    This  was  sharply  below  previous  levels  with  consumption  ranging  from 
an  average  of  132,000  pounds  in  the  prewar  years  to  183,000  pounds  in  1952. 
Small  Quantities  of  imported  smoking  tobaccos,  ranging  from  1,400  to  5,000  pounds 
annually,  are  consumed  in  addition  to  the  domestic  products. 
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Cuba:  Consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco  by  kind,  averages  1936-40, 
1941-45,  1946-50;  annual  1951-53 


Calendar 

Ciearettes  ; 

Cigars  : 

Smoking  Tobacco 

Year 

Domestic 

Imported  ; 

Domestic  ! 

Domestic 

Million  pieces 

Million  pieces  iMil3.ion  pieces 

'Thousand  pounds 

Average : 
1936-40 
1941-45  < 
1946-50 

Annual: 

4,849 
6,218 
7,602 

■ 

i  55 
95 

1  272 

» 
k 

1 

138 
259 

532 

!  132 
:  168 
!  147 

1951  : 

1952 

1953 

8,314 
8,950 
8,719 

387 
392 
295 

552 
578 
555 

\  154 
:  183 
:  58 

1/  Includes  225  million  cigars  for  each  year,  manufactured  outside  of 
normal  industry. 
Source:  Report  of  Agricultural  Attache. 


Trade  Agreements 

The  Cuban  Government  has  endeavored  to  promote  the  sale  and  use  of 
Cuban  tobaccos  and  cigars  in  foreign  countries  through  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments.   At  the  present  time,  commercial  agreements  or  treaties  containing  pro- 
visions relating  to  tobacco  are  in  effect  between  the  Cuban  Government  and  the 
governments  of  the  following  countries:  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  France,  West 
Germany,  austria,  Switzerland,  Chile  and  Argentina. 

Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements,  the  various  foreign  countries  are 
committed  to  purchase  Cuban  leaf  tobacco  and  cigars  valued  at  more  than  |5  million 
annually.    Other  terms  of  the  agreements  provide  for  most  favored  nation  treatment 
on  duties  and  taxes  applied  to  imports  from  Cuba  as  well  as  limitations  on  import 
duties  and  internal  taxes  imposed  on  Cuban  tobacco  and  cigars.    In  Spain  and  Chile 
tobacco  manufactiirers  and  dealers  are  prohibited  from  using  Cuban  names  or  trade 
marks  on  products  not  directly  imported  or  made  from  Cuban  tobacco.    In  Chile, 
the  manufacturers  are  authorized  to  indicate  on  the  package  the  proportion  of 
Cuban  leaf  used  in  blended  cigars,  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco.    From  certain 
of  these  countries,  Cuba  has  agreed  to  accept  specified  commodities  in  payment 
for  the  tobacco  products  purchased. 

The  efforts  of  the  Cuban  Government  on  behalf  of  the  tobacco  industry 
have  undoubtedly  helped  to  move  substantial  quantities  of  leaf  and  products  into 
various  foreign  market??.    It  is  believed  that  this  has  enabled  the  Government  in 
recent  years  to  maintain  prices  to  growers  at  a  higher  level  than  would  have  been 
possible  otherwise.    The  agreements  in  effect  will  continue  to  act  ap  a  buffer 
against  an  oversupply  situation,  although  at  the  present  time  it  appears  that 
the  stocks  on  hand  are  likely  to  reflect  unfavorably  on  prices  received  by  growers 
for  the  1955  marketings* 
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Exports  of  Greek  tobacco  made  another  post-war  record  in  1954-  at  116,2 
million  pounds  compared  to  107,9  million  in  1953.  This  is  the  third  highest 
year  on  record.    Only  in  1926  and  1927  was  more  tobacco  sold  abroad, 


Impetus  was  given  to  tobacco  exports  by  devaluation  of  the  drachma  in 
n.pril  1953.    Prices  of  export  tobacco  have  not  yet  reached  the  pre-devaluation 
figure  of  56.2  U.  S.  cents  per  pound.    In  1953  they  averaged  49»0  cents  and  in 
rose  to  53.5  cents, 

Syria  paid  the  highest  average  price,  86.2  cents  per  pound  for  about  425 
thousand  pounds,  xjith  the  United  States  next  at  78  cents.    Other  countries 
buying  leaf  valued  at  more  than  60  cents  per  pound  were  Spain,  Poland,  Switzerland, 
Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom.    French  purchases  averaged  /+0e4  centsj  Israel, 
Hungary,  Portugal,  Belgium  and  Holland  bought  lots  averaging  28  cents  or  less. 
Germany,  the  largest  buyer,  paid  an  average  of  55.3  cents  per  pound. 


Greece:  Total  exports  of  unmanu- 


factured  tobacco 


Year      _j  Amount 


1,000  pounds 


1947  :  38,327 

1948  :  40,750 

1949  :  62,597 

1950  :  56,630 

1951  :  69,330 

1952  :  91; 264 

1953  :  107,860 

1954  :  116,180 


1/  Thip  report  based  on  FAS  files  and  reports  from  Print  Hudson,  Agricultural 
Attache  to  Greece, 
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Greece:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  by  principal  cuimtries  oi 
destination,  19$k  with  comparisons 


Countries  of 


Destination  : 

1951 

1952 

1953  ■ 

195h 

1,000 

1/000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Western  Germany 

17,295 

l4l,063 

3U,778 

37,88U 

United  States 

10,881 

13,607 

:  13,276 

:  lU,l420 

France  t 

15,822 

12,97U 

9,808 

11,U55 

Italy 

5,562 

l,5ii5 

:  3,lj.96 

8,968 

Swi1:,zerland  : 

i,iUo 

2,180 

2,22[i 

2,862 

United  Kingdom  : 

1,605 

2,061 

3,8U7 

2,U78 

Egypt  : 

U,3o3 

2,yU3 

3,993 

2,o29 

c ,  jOy 

Yugoslavia  : 

:  5,038 

Soviet  Union  : 

Ii,879 

1     8 , 21a 

East  Germany 

U,125 

:  6,Ui8 

Hungary  : 

14,257 

2,372 

Poland 

hho 

750 

ill  Others  : 

12,712  : 

III, 871 

15,330 

17,123 

Total  : 

69,360 

91,26U 

107,860 

116,180 

Production  of  tobacco  in  195h  was  138. U  million  1/  pounds  from  263 
thousand  acres,  only  h  million  pounds  larger  than  the  1953  crop,    Acreage  in 
195U  jumped  from  217  thousand  in  1953  to  263  thousand  in  1951^  as  a  result  of 
favorable  prices  and  reduced  stocks,  but  production  did  not  rise  accordingly. 

It  is  possible  that  these  same  conditions  will  lead  to  larger  production 
in  1955  as  export  prices  rose  and  stocks  declined  slightly  during  19^h. 

Stocks  on  January  1,  1955  were  59.9  million  pounds  compared  with  stocks 
of  62, U  million  on  January  1,  1955.    Neither  of  these  figures  includes  the 
immediately  preceding  crop  as  it  is  still  in  the  process  of  manipulation  in 
January  and  not  considered  saleable.    By  January  1955  stocks  were  mainly  out 
of  the  1953  crop  as  most  holdings  of  prior  years  were  sold.    One  exception  was 
about  hr^k  million  pounds  from  the  19U9  crop  still  in  the  hands  of  merchants. 

The  domestic  production  of  manufactured  tobacco  is  primarily  in  the  form 
of  cigarettes.    Production  has  increased  steadily  from  12.6  million  pounds  in 
:19U9  to  22c 5  million  in  195U  with  a  tendency  to  shift  to  production  of  higher 
qualities. 


1/  Preliminary, 
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Outlook  for  United  States  Leaf  ^ 

1.  Prospects  for  maintaining  a  substantial  export  of  U.  S.  Maryland 
leaf  to  Switzerland  are  excellent.     The  trend  towards  Maryland- type-  cigarettes 
(containing  6O-8O  percent  U.  s.  Maryland  leaf)  continues.    In  195^4,  outout  of 
Maryland- type  cigarettes,  totaling  3.5  billion  pieces,  accounted  for  Ii5  percent 
of  total  cigarette  oroduction,  cor-oared  xdth  39  Percent  during  the  period 
19U7-51.    Swiss  cin:arette  manufacturers  prefer  U.  S.  Maryland  tobacdo  to  simi- 
lar tyiDes  produce!"!  elsewhere.    They  are  concerned,  however,  about  obtaining 
sufficient  quantities  of  high-grade  U,  8.  M'aryland  leaf  to  meet  their  require- 
ments.   In  some  instances,  they  have  ourchased  less-desirable  grades  at  what 
they  believe  to  be  excessive  prices.    Some  Italian  Maryland- tjnae  tobacco  is 
being  imported  (at  lower  prices  than  similar  U.  S.  qualities),  but  it  is  used 
primarily  in  smoking  mixtures. 

2.  "^.xoorts  of  U.  S.  flue-cured  and  Burley  types  of  tobacco  to 
Sxrjitzerland,  which  have  been  sharply  higher  than  prewar  in  recent  years,  should 
be  well-maintained.     These  types,  however,  are  more  vulnerable  to  foreign  com- 
petition than  Taryland.    Coraparative  prices  for  similar  tobaccos  produced  out- 
side the  United  States  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  level  of  exports  from  this 
country.    Quantities  of  flue-cured  and  Burley  to  be  purchased  here  will  be 
affected  by  the  trend  in  output  of  the  American -blended  and  straight  flue-cured 
cigarette.    At  present,  demand  for  straight  flue-cured  cigarettes  appears  to  be 
decreasinp;  while  that  for  American-blended  is  increasing.     The  corabined  output 
of  tliese  types  of  cigarettes  in  195U  xras  1.6  billion  pieces  —  equal  to  about 

20  Percent  of  total  Swiss  cigarette  production.     Imports  of  Rhodesian  flue-ciired 
are  increasing  slowly.    It  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality,  well -packed,  and 
favor abl3''  Priced. 

3.  Export  prospects  for  the  several  types  of  U,  S.  cigarette  tobaccos  in 
the  Swiss  market  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  trends  in  Swiss  cigarette  exports. 
In  195U,  about  35  percent  of  the  total  output  was  exported  —  principally  to 
Italy.    Exports  totaled  6,0  million  pounds  last  year,  compared  T^th  less  than 


1/    Based  partially  on  observations  made  on  a  recent  survey  trip  to  ^testern 
Europe  by  R.  A.  OTrjen,  Director,  Tobacco  Division,  Foreign  i\.gri cultural  Service, 
and  partially  on  material  available  in  the  files  of  the  Tobacco  Division.  The 
assistance  rendered  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Bern, 
and  of  the  Consulate  at  "^.urich,  is  acknowledged. 
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one  million  in  xDrewar,  and  with  a  3-7  million  pound  average  for  19U7-51.  It 
anDears  that  Smss  cigarette  exports  include  a  high  proportion  of  the  Ilaryland- 
type,  together  with  smaller  percentages  of  American-blended  and  other  types. 
There  is  an  arrangement  between  certain  Swiss  tobacco  manufacturers  and  the 
Italian  Tobacco  Fonopoly  under  which  Swiss  cigarettes  are  exported  to  Italy 
in  return  for  purchases  of  Italian  leaf  tobacco  (principally  fire-cured).  As 
long  as  cigarette  trade  with  Italy  remains  at  a  substantial  level,  this  will 
affect  favorably  Swiss  demand  for  U.  S.  cigarette  leaf, 

h.    Demand  continues  to  be  favorable  for  quality  U.  S.  dark  fired  leaf 
for  use  as  cigar  wraDPers.    At  the  same  time,  however,  demand  for  lower-quality 
dark  leaf  for  cigar  fillers  is  declining.    During  the  prewar  period,  dark-fired 
leaf,  mostly  Kentucky-Tennessee    ranked  first  in  U.  S.  export  trade  with 
Switzerland.    During  the  oast  two  years,  however,  ST)-ri.ss  takings  of  dark  tobacco 
have  fallen  off  aopreciably.    The  trend  is  toward  the  use  of  lighter  fillers, 
favoring  increased  demand  for  some  of  the  Latin  American  cigar  tobaccos. 
Increased  imports  of  Italian  fire-cured  tobacco  also  have  displaced  some  quan- 
tities of  similar  tobacco  produced  in  the  United  States.    Indications  are  that 
with  favorable  prices,  demand  for  u,  S,  dark  types  may  improve.  Prospects 
aopear  good  for  steooed  up  purchases  of  Florida  cigar-wrapper  Isaf . 

Summary 

Switzerland's  tobacco  industry  imports  about  85  percent  of  its  require- 
ments from  abroad,  with  nearly  50  Percent  coming  from  the  United  States.  The 
industry  is  composed  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  cigarette  and  pipe  tobacco 
manufacturers  and  a  large  group  of  cigar  manufacturers.    During  the  prewar 
period,  t'lese  manufacturers  use^.  about  1?  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco 
annually,  compared  with  about  29  million  pounds  in  recent  years.    Dome'stic  . 
consumption  of  tobacco  products,  although  much  larger  than  in  prewar,  has 
leveled  off  during  the  past  3  or  1;  years.    Increased  quantities  of  leaf  going 
into  products  (especially  ci-^arettes)  for  export  have  tended  to  result  in  .  . 
larger  total  usings  by  manufacturers. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  tiie  m.ost  popular  form  of  tobacco  consumption  in 
Switzerland.    Well  over  one-half  of  the  total  volume  of  products  consumed  is 
accounted  for  by  cigarettes.    The  present  consumption  level  for  cigarettes  is 
about  3  times  the  prexjar  average.    Consumption  of  pipe  tobacco  has  declined 
since  prewar,  while  the  volume  for  cigars  and  ci:^arillos  is  about  the  same. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  have  increased  substantially  from  the  prewar 
average  of  l5.8  million  Pounds  to  25*6  million  in  19'?h.    Btiports  from  most 
principal  sources  of  supply  are  larger  than  prewar,  rdth  the  exception  of 
Indonesia,    Imports  from  the  United  States,  which  averan:ed  about  6  million 
pounds  in  1935-39,  have  been  stabilized  in  recent  ^^ears  at  between  11  and  12 
million  pounds.    The  upward  trend  in  cigarette  manufacture  —  particularly 
American-blended  and  ilaryland-tj'pes  —  have  resulted  in  sharply  increased 
takinr^s  of  United  States  cif^arette  types  of  leaf.    On  the  other  liand,  takings 
of  our  dark-fired  tobaccos  are  lox/er  than  prewar. 
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"Production  of  leaf  Tobacco 

Switzerland's  tobacco  production  is  sufficient  to  supi^ly  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  its  requii-'ements.     Pro-'Uction  a-^ers^^ed  about  2,2  million  pounds  dur- 
ing the  nreuar  period  and  increased  to  about  k»l  million  oounds  during  the 
19U7-51  T^eriod, 

The  expansion  in  domestic  Droduction  had  its  beginning  in  1936  when  an 
excise  tax  nrefe^^ence  was  allowed  on  all  domestic  leaf  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes 
to  the  extent  of  more  tiian  50  i:ercent  of  the  mixture.    3ince  ''orld  ^Jar  II,  the 
^referential  tax  treatment  of  domestic  leaf  tobacco  and  the  increased  price  of 
imported  tobacco  has  influenced  Std-ss  manufacturers  to  make  greater  use  of 
domestic  tobacco  for  the  cheaper  ci<i;arettes.     This  also  has  offered  further 
encouragement  to  increase  domestic  production  of  leaf  tobacco.    Hox-jever,  during 
the  last  2  years  domestic  oroduction  has  been  below  the  1952  record  level  pro- 
duction due  to  abnormal  climatic  conditions. 

Production,  which  has  averaged  betvreen  k  and  5  million  pounds  in  recent 
years,  is  almost  entirely  air-c^ired  leaf.    About  35  percent  of  the  tobacco 
grown  is  of  the  Mont-Calme  brown  variety,  35  percent  of  -the  liont-Calme  yellow 
variety,  and  30  r)ercent  of  white  Burley,    Smaller  quantities  of  various  other 
t7/oes  are  gra-m  in  other  parts  of  the  country  but  their  production  hasn't  been 
successful,    "'xceriments  have  also  been  made  with  flue-cured  types,  but  the 
results  have  been  less  satisfactory  than  from  Burley.    Tith  the  tax  preference 
on  leaf  used  in  cigarettes,  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  from  flue- 
curino;  Burley,  as  ■'■'ell  as  some  of  the  lighter  native  types. 

The  -oroduction  and  marketing;  of  tobacco  are  carefully  regulated.  Growers 
in  each  of  the  producino;  r>--eas  ha^'"e  their  oxm  orr^-anization,  and  all  manufacturers 
w^io  use  home-grown  tobacco  are  also  formed  into  an  organization  knoxm  as  Sota. 
The  latter,  in  con.iunction  with  the  ^rowers'  organ i'^ations,  each  fall  determines 
the  orices  that  in.ll  be  paid  for  the  next  year's  crop.    In  addition,  manufacturers 
are  required  to  specify  the  quantities  of  the  sev- ral  grades  of  home-grown  leaf 
that  they  will  pruchase  from,  the  next  crop.    The  growers'  organizations  then 
allocate  acreage  for  the  production  of  these  quantities,     Grox^ers  thus  know 
what  --uantities  thev  can  sell  and  TThat  prices  they  vrill  receive  before  the  crop 
is  planted. 

Trade 

Imports  -    "i^iblished  data  on  imports  list  only  clearances  from  bond. 
Import  fi'u-^es,  tiierefor-e,  more  nrarlj''  reflect  utilization  by  manufacturers 
than  total  arrivals,  w'-'ich  wovld  include  quanticies  going  into  bond. 

The  ^Tnited  States  suoolies  nearly  50  percent  oi  tota.l  3mss  tobacco  im- 
ports.   The  United  States  share  of  the  market,  hox^rever,  has  declined  slightly 
in  recent  years,  but  still  exceeds  the  orewar  share  of  about  39  oercent,  Swiss 
manufact^^rers  have  been  importing  some  flue-c^red  tobacco  from  Southern  rihodesia, 
Brazil,  and  otter  sources.    Substitutes  for  U,  S,  fi-.'e-cured  are  imported  from 
Italy  and  Latin-America.    There  is  some  movement  of  Ilaryland-type  from  Italy  in 
competition  with  U.  S, -grom  leaf. 
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Table  1.-  St-ri-tzerlsind:     Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  1935-39 
and  191'?- 51  averape,  1951  through  19$k 


Country 

r  1935-39 

average 

!  19It7-51 

average 

:  1951 

;    1952    ;    1953  ; 

'  19514 

United  States 
Brazil  j 
Turkey  j 
Greece  ; 
Indonesia 
Italy 

Other  ! 

Total  ; 

:    1,000  , 
•  pounds 

:  6,203 
2, 1491  1 
679  ! 
970  : 

:      2,U5l  ; 
:         688  : 
2,313  : 

■    1,000  - 
•  pounds 

:    11,503  ' 
i4,2l8 
1,808  : 
952 
79i4 
239 
3,102  ' 

1,000  : 
:  pounds 

:  11,695  " 
:    ii,330  : 
2,19i4  : 
:  1,181| 
:  959 

653  : 
:    2,ia8  : 

1,000    :  1,000 
:  pounds  :  pounds 

• 

:  11,936  :11.825  J 
.    h,hS2  :    11,328  : 
.    2,1438  :     2,U!5  : 
:    1,592  :    l,6li4  : 
:    1,138  :  1,283 
908  :     1,678  : 
2,186  :    2,367  : 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

11,197 
14,107 
.  2,l4l0 

!  1,933 
:  l,3lt9 
l,7i42 
2,590 

'  .  15  ,  795 

:    22,616  : 

23,U33  J 

214,680  :  25,5140  : 

25,628 

Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  imports  by  types;  hox-rever,  SirJitzerland 
does  import  various  types  and  qualities  of  leaf  tobacco,  as  domestic  types  only 
supplement  those  received  from  foreirni  sources.    Probably  80-85  percent  of  the 
leaf  tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States  is  used  in  cigarette  manufacture, 
and  for  pipe  tobacco  and  15-20  percent  in  cigars.    Host  of  the  Latin  American 
tobaccos  are  used  in  cigars.    Practically  all  of  the  oriental  leaf  imported 
Toes  into  cigarettes.    Indonesian  tobacco  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  both 
cigars  and  pipe  tobacco. 

U,  5.  exoort  figures  to  Switzerland  rr±ve  an  indication  of  the  trend  in 
St-iiss  imports,  by  types  of  leaf,  from  this  country.    In  19514,  the  percentage 
breakdovm  of  U,  S.  tobacco  exports,  by  types,  was  as  folloxirs:    Maryland,  50 
oercentj  flue-cured,  2I4  r)ercent;  fire-cured,  18  percent;  Burley,  6  percent; 
and  all  others,  2  percent.    There  has  been  a  significant  shift  since  prewar 
in  the  composition  of  our  exports  to  Sxrjitzerland,    As  previously  rated,  Swiss 
cigarette  consuraption  has  trebled  since  prexirar,  and  this  has  increased  the 
market  for  U.  1.  cip;arette  types  of  leaf  considerably.    During  the  period 
1935-39,  United  States  exports  to  Sx/itzerland  of  flue-cured,  Burley,  and 
T-ar\rland,  combined,  m.ade  uo  only  I4U  i^ercent  of  total  exports  to  that  coxintry; 
in  I95I4,  these  t^/nes  comprised  80  ocrcent  of  the  total, 

Ijnports  of  tobacco  pror^ucts  into  Switzerland,  orincipally  cigarettes 
from  the  United  "States,  amount  to  nearly  1400,000  pounds  annually.    The  break- 
dox^m  for  the  calendar  year  I95I4  was  as  follows,  with  the  quantity  supplied 
by  the  United  States  shwrn  in  Parentheses:     cigarettes  229,000  pounds  (200,000) j 
oiDe  tobacco,  58,000  pounds  (27,000);  ci<;ars,  58,000  oounds  (2,000). 
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Table  2.-  U.  S.  exports  of  \imanufactured  tobacco  to  Svjitzerland 
by  tyoes,  1935-39  and  19^7-51  average,  and  annually  1951-5U 

('Declared  Weight)  


■Type 


Flue-Cured 
Burley 
Dark-Fired 
Ky-Tenn. 
Dark-Fired 
Virginia 
Virginia  Sun- 
Cured  2/ 
T'faryland 
Green  River 
One  Sucker 
Black  Fat 
Cigar  Leaf 
Peri que 
Trimmings , 
Stems  and 
Scrap 

Total 


average 
1935-39 


1,000 
pounds 

257 
h6 

2,273 
130 

1,602 

9 
3 

3/' 

16 


U,336 


average 
19U7-51 


1,000 
pounds 

3,990 
536 

2,602 

536 


U,8U3 
9 
2 
6 

190 
5 


36 


12,755 


1951 


1,000 

pounds 

U,620 
717 

1,982 

522 

Ii,i;69 


35 


100 


12,hii! 


1952 


1,000 
pounds 

2,909 
338 

2,328 

h6k 

ii,5l9 
12 
2h 


71 


10,689 


1953  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 


3,108 
1,078 

1,761 

266 

6 

5,51i6 


29 
2 


75 


11,902 


195U  1/ 


1,000 
pounds 

2,789 
705 

1,769 

285 

5,818 


302 
2 


11,677 


1/  Preliminary, 
pounds . 


2/  Class  established  January  1952.    3/  Less  than' 500 


Exports  -  Switzerland  exports  no  leaf  tobacco.     Ihere  is  a  substantial 
export  trade  in  tobacco  products,  hoT-rever,  chiefly  cii;arettes  destined  to 
Italy  and  Trieste.    FxDorts  of  ci-^arettes  in  195^1  xiere  roughly  equivalent  to 
35  Percent  of  the  total  number  oroduced.    As  noted  previously,  Swiss  manufac- 
turers have  an  arrangement  ulth  the  Italian  Tobacco  Monopoly,  under  which 
cigarettes  are  shioDed  to  Italy  in  return  for  Smss  purchases  of  Italian  leaf 
(principally  fire-cured  and  Maryland  types). 


Table  3--  Sxrit'^erland:    Sxoorts  of  tobacco  products, 
1935-39  and  19it7-5l  average,  1951  throur^h  19^k 


Year 

:  Cigarettes 

:  Cigars  ' 

Pipe 
Tobacco  , 

Cigarette 
Tobacco 

:  Che-ring 
:  Tobacco 
L  Snuff 

:  Total 

1,000 
pounds 

.  1,000 
pounds 

.    1,000  . 
"oounds 

1,000 
pounds 

,  1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

Average: 

1935-39  . 

19h7-5l 
1951  i 
1952 
1953 
195U 

776 
:  3,71.2 

1,771  : 
:      lt,5U6  : 
:  5,528 
!  6,038 

61 

■      11  : 

90 

105  : 
lii3  : 
:  165 

56  : 
386  : 
Il50  : 

U3U 
!i30 
:  369 

3  : 
335  : 

113  : 
:        80  : 
:  58 

1 

:  897 
U,537 

:  5,311 
5,198 
6,181 

:  6,630 
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Leaf  Utilization  by.  Ilanufacturers 

The  total  quantity  of  leaf  used  by  Sxriss  manufacturers  has  increased 
from  about  17  million  Dounds  in  -orexirar  (1935-39  average)  to  about  29  million 
Toounds  — ■  a  gain  of  70  Percent,    The  'quantity  of  leaf  used- in  cigarettes  is 
currently  running  at  about  the  rate  of  17  million  oounds,  that  for  cigars,  ' 
about  6  million  pounds,  and  for  pipe  tobacco,  about  6  million  pounds. 

Cutout  and  Consumption 

The  output  of  tobacco  products  in  Switzerland  increased  from  an  esti-' 
mated  15.6  million  pounds  during  the  prewar  period  to  about  28  million  pourids 
in  1953  (the  19Sh  figures  are  incomplete).    There  has  been  a  marked  shift  in 
the  -oattern  of  production.     Cigarette  output  nas  risen  from  2,1  billion  pieces, 
to  nearly  8  billion;  cigars  (including  ci gar illos )  have  remained  relatively  ' 
stable;  pipe  tobacco  output  has  declined.    Cigarette  output  continued  its 
upward  trend  through  1951,  primarily  due  to  expanded  exports  to  Italy,  rather 
than  to  increased  domestic  demand,' 


Table  U,-  Switzerland:    Output  of  tobacco  products, 
1935-39  and  19l-'7-5l  average,  1951  through  19$h 


Year 

'  Cigarettes 

'  Cigars  1/ 

Pipe 
:  Tobacco 

:  Estimated 
:  Total 

million  : 

million 

1,000 

:  1,000 

;      pieces  ; 

pieces 

pounds 

: pounds 

Average: 
1935-39 
19U7-51 

1951 

1952 

1953 
195U 

!      2,071  ' 
:  6,261 
:  7,008 

7,Ii92  : 

'      7, 71^3  : 
'      7,9U9  : 

:  U79 
.  503 

U73 

U82 

li97  : 
2/ 

:  5,810 
:  5,3ii6 
.  5,iil7 

5,17ii 

5,178  : 
2/ 

:  I5,6ii5 
:  2U,682 
5  26,070 
:  26,993 
27,70ii 
■  2/ 

1/  Includes  cigarillos.    2/  Not  available. 


There  are  five  different  types  of  ci'T;arettes  manufactured  in  Sxiritzerland, 
These  are,  in  order  of  their  importance:    Haryl and- type ,  oriental,  native, 
American  blend,  and  straight  flue-cured.    Separate  figures,  on  a  historical 
basis,  are  not  available  for  the  blended  and  straight  flue-cured  types.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  figures  listed  in  Table  5,  the  IlaryOand-tj^pe  is  nearly 
equal  to  all  others  combined.    Some  U,  S,  leaf  is  used  in  all  of  them  except 
oriental  cigarettes. 
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Table  5.-  S-^dLtzerland:    Output  of  cip'?rettes  by  types, 
1935-39  and  19i|7-5l  average,  19^1  through  19 5ii 


Year 

■  i 

Native 

Maryland 
:  type 

:  Anglo 

:  American  1/ 

Oriental 

1 

;  Total 

1935-39  ! 

19U7-51 
1951  : 
1952 
1953 
19$h 

293  ! 
.  1,197  ' 

1,175 
!  1,231  ' 
!  1,151 
:  l,OiiO  : 

1,060 
2,ii30 
2,806 
:  3,062 
.  3,i;99 
3,5ii3 

:  79 

:  l,[|.6l 

:      1,667  : 

:  1,610 

:      l,[i88  : 

:      l,55ii  : 

639 
:  1,173 
1,360  : 

:  1,589 
1,605  : 
1,812  ' 

;  2,071 
:  6,261 
>  7,008 
:  7,ii92 
7,7ii3 
7,9ii9 

1/  American  blend  and  straight  flue-cured. 


Estimated  consumption  of  r^roducts  is  shoxrn  in  Table  6,  on  a  weight  basis. 

Table  6,-  Sxrltzerland:    Tstimated  consumption  of  tobacco  products, 
average  1935-39  and  19li7-5l,  1951  through  19514  1/ 


Year 

[  Cigarettes 

'  Cigars 

:  Pipe 

:  Tobacco  2/ 

;  Total 

:  1,000 
'  pounds 

:  1,000 
pounds 

:    1,000  J 
'    pounds  " 

-  1,000 
pounds 

Average:  : 
1935-39  ■ 
.    19U7-51  ' 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195h 

3,886  i 
10,353  " 
:  10,[t38 
I  12,210 
:     11,805  ; 
:      11,700  : 

5,2[il 

5,513 
:  5,173 
:  5,250 

5,U02  : 
3/ 

:    5,770  : 
:    h,6lh  : 
:     5,019  ! 
:  I;,785 

ii,720  : 
'  3/ 

U,897 
20,5UO 
20,  630 

:  22,2li5 
21,927 

:  3/ 

1/  Official  consumotion  data  are  not  available.    These  .esti- 
mates have  been  made  from  the  quantities  manufactured,  imported 
and  exported  on  the  basis  of  estimated  weights  for  cigars  and 
cigarettes. 


2/  Includes  chemng,  snuff  tobacco  and  exports  of  cigarette 
tobacco, 

2/  '^^o't  available. 

Prices,  Taxes  and  Revenue 

Retail  prices  for  cigarettes  in  195U  ranged  from  0.65  -  0.85  francs 
(15.0  -  19.5  U.  S,  cents)  per  package  of  20  for  those  produced  from  domestic 
leaf,  to  0.95  to  2.10  francs  (21.9  -  U8.3  U.  S.  cents)  for  oriental  and 
straight  flue-cured  types.    Prices  for  the  flaryland  type  and  American- type 
blended  xrere  in  the  mi'ddle  bracket  —  0.95  to  I.60  francs  per  package.  About 
63  percent  of  all  cigarettes  retailed  at  0.95  francs  (21,9  U.  S.  cents)  per 
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package,  and  t'-is  figu'-^e  would  roughly  reoresent  the  average  price  for  all. 
Retail  prices  for  cigarettes  made  largely  from  doraestic  leaf  are  in  the 
lowest  r)rice  bracket  for  several  reasons:     (1)  loirer  tobacco  costs;  (2) 
absence  of  import  duty  on  done s tic  tobacco;  and  (3)  a  preferential  rate  of 
excise.    Retail  nrices  for  cigars  average  the  equivalent  of  about  k  U,  S, 
cents,  and  for  riine  tobacco,  about  $l,2h  oer  pound. 

Taxation 

The  influence  of  Government  action  on  the  Sx'jiss  industry  is  exerted 
almost  entirely  through  taxation.    The  tobacco  import  leaf  trade  is  free  from 
quotas  and- manufacturers  are  relatively  free- from  other  restrictions.  How- 
ever, the  St-tIss  Government  does  have  various  kinds  of  compensation  and  clear- 
ing agreements  with  numerous  tobacco-e:a3orting  countries  for  the  primarjr 
purpose  to  facilitate  clearance  of  payments. 

Taxation  is  twofold,  through  an  import  duty  and  an  excise  tax,  but  com- 
plicated bj  nurp.erous  different  rates.    The  import  duty  is  levied  at  specific 
rates  varying  with  the  different  types  and  with  the  uses  that  are  to  be  made 
of  the  leaf.  Table  13,.     ^oue  tyves  are  placed  in  a  more  favorable  oosition 
than  others.     The  impor  o  daties  on  leaf  used  in  the  production  of  cigars  x-rere 
reduced  materialljr  in  1952  because  the  manufacture  of  cigars  requires  much 
more  hand  labor  and  tlierefore  is  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  employ- 
ment in  the  medium  and  small  ci^ar  firms ^    Home-grown  leaf  is  distinctly 
favored  through  bein'-  exempt  from  the  import  duty  and  by  having  in  addition 
a  lower  rate  of  excise  tax  when  used  in  cigarettes  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  mixture. 

Table  7.-  Switzerland:    Import  duties  on  tobacco  by  kinds  of  leaf  used  in 
each  product,  in  S>ri.ss  francs  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight,  1933-1952 


Year  Rate  Became  Effective 
1933  '  1936  :  I9I4I    ~:    19i48  :    19ii9    i  1952 


Francs  per  100  Kilograms 


Cigarette: 

Oriental  ; 

•  1,000  : 

675  : 

675  : 

675  : 

'  675  : 

675 

Other 

:      800  : 

675 

:    675  : 

675 

:  675  : 

675 

Pipe  Tobacco 

!      300  : 

270 

:  270 

:  2kO 

200  : 

300  1/ 

T^d-st  (rolled  &  chewing)  : 

&  Snuff  Tobacco  : 

:      300  : 

270  : 

270  : 

300  : 

300  : 

160 

Cigars: 

TTentucky,  "^i^ir/iinia  Dark 

:      160  : 

120 

:  110 

!    120  ! 

96 

30 

Rio  Grande  : 

160  : 

120  : 

120  : 

130  ; 

lOU  : 

50 

Domingo,  Carmen  ; 

Blximenau  : 

170  : 

130  : 

180 

:  liiO  2/; 

115  2/  • 

60  2/ 

Brazil 

:      230  - 

190  i 

190 

:  190 

:  155  "  : 

70 

J3i-v3.,  Sumatra,  Havana  « 

Mexico  : 

300  ' 

260 

:  220 

•  220 

:  180  : 

80 

1/  Includes  tobacco  used  for  the  industrial  manufacture  of  cigar  cuttings. 
2/  Includes  plantation  waste  tobacco  from  Brazil,  Java,  Sumatra  and  Cuba. 


Kind  of  Leaf 
aiid  Use 
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To  obtain  increase'-',  revenues,  the  Sx-jiss  Government  enacted  excise  tax 
legislation  on  tobacco  in  1933.    On  cigarettes,  the  excise  tax  is  levied  on 
a  unit  basis,  whereas  on  cigars  and  smoking  tobacco,  it  is  levied  on  the 
total  weight  of  raw  material  used.    The  excise  tax  rates  on  the  different 
products  are  sha-rn  in  Table  8,    The  tax  rate  on  ci'^'ars  is  lower  than  on 
other  oroducts  for  the  reason  that  any  increase  in  orice  might  result  in 
reduced  consumption  and  consequent  unemployment,  since  cigars  are  hand -made 
whereas  smoking  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  machine-made.    The  excise  tax 
rate  on  cierars  has  increased  since  19ii8,  but  has  been  mere  than  offset  by 
the  reduction  in  import  duties.    The  excise  tax  rate  on  cio'arettes  has  an 
elaborate  scale  of  reductions  or  ref\inds  vhlch  applies  on  various  classes 
of  cigarettes  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  home-grown  leaf  used,  the 
retail  selling  price,  xrhether  the  cigarettes  are  hand-made,  and  the  volume 
of  output  of  the  manufacturer.    These  adjustments  are  made  to  encourage  the 
use  of  home-grown  leaf  in  cheap  cigarettes  and  to  favor  the  smaller  firms 
and  those  who  make  hand -made  cigarettes. 

Table  P.-  Sxd.tzerland:    "Excise  tax  rates  applicable 
to  tobacco  products  in  francs,  1933-19^2 


Year  Rate 


Tax  Rate  Per  Unit  in  Francs 


oecame  ; 
Effective 

Cigarettes  [ 

Cigars  ' 

Pipe  ; 
:    Tobacco  ' 

Chexang 
and  Snuff 

:  1,000 

:  100 

100 

100 

!  pieces 

:  kilograms 

.  kilograms 

:  kilograms 

1933 

60  i 

60  \ 

60 

1936 

:  10 

:  60 

:  130 

!  130 

1937 

9  : 

ho  ' 

120 

;  120 

1938 

9 

:  ho 

220 

;  220 

19ii.8 

11.50  : 

:      80  : 

180 

:  180 

19l;9  ! 

11.50 

70  : 

180  ! 

lliO 

19^2 

:  11.50 

:  90 

180  : 

100 

Revenue  derived  by  the  Swiss  Government  from  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  which  includes  import  duties  and  revenue  taxes  on  tobacco  manufac- 
turers, a  3  percent  turnover  tax  on  the  factory  x/holesale  price  and  a  tax  on 
cigarette  papers  used  in  "roll-your-own"  cigarettes  accounts  for  about  6.3 
percent,  in  contrast  to  7.2  percent  prewar  of  the  total  revenue  collected  by 
the  Swiss  Government,    This  revenue  is  used  entirely  to  subsidize  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  pension  scheme. 
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Rer)orts  received  from  Ileade  T.  Foster,  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
BnbassT,  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa,  indicate  that  a  small  195U-55  flue- 
cured  tobacco  crop  in  the  Union,  covipled  with  relatively  small  stocks  on  hand, 
will  necessitate  the  importation  of  an  estimated  12  million  pounds  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  this  year.    Efforts  to  obtain  the  needed  suprjlies  from  Southern 
Rhodesia  were  only  oartially  successful,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
5  million  rounds  of  United  States  flue-ci^red  tobacco  xd-ll  need  to  be  imported 
to  m_ake  up  the  deficiency. 

Southern  Rhodesia  follows  a  system,  of  allocating  .her  supply  of  tobacco 
for  export  to  the  v.-^rious  markets,  and  the  Rhodesian  Tobacco  Officials  at 
their  Aoril  meeting  decided  to  limit  flue-cured  exoorts  to  the  Union  in  1955 
to  5  million  pounds,  possibly  because  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  not  e:cpected 
to  be  an  innortant  long  time  market.    Some  Rliodesian  tobacco  may  be  re-exported 
to  the  Union  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Production 

Latest  estimates  of  the  195U-55  tobacco  croo  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
indicate  a  production  of  almost  32.3  million  pounds.    Such  an  output,  if  real- 
ized, T'jill  be  about  17  percent  below  the  previous  forecast  for  this  season  as 
well  as  the  crop  harvested  in  1953-5^^^  and  will  be  UO  percent  below  the  peak 
reached  in  the  1950-51  season  when  almost  53.1'  million  pounds  were  harvested. 
The  decline  in  production,  as  compered  to  orevious  expectations,  is  due  to 
excessi'"'e  rain  and  flooding  in  the  producing  areas  during  January,  February 
and  the  first  half  of  iJarch,  Tjhich  was  f olloii^^d  by  disease  infestation  and 
generally  unfavorable  groT-ring  conditions.    The  quality  of  the  current  season's 
crop  is  also  ex':)ected  to  be  below  average  owinp;  to  the  effects  of  the  weather 
and  diseases, 

^lue-cured  tobacco  iDroduction  for  this  season  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  13.5  million  pounds  as  compared  to  almost  19.9  million  in  the  1953-5^4 
season,  a  decline  of  32  oercent.    All  the  flue-cured  tobacco  produced  this 
season,  as  well  as  in  the  two  orevious  seasons,  has  been  the  Orinoco  variety, 
while  orior  to  the  1950-51  crop  all  the  flue-cured  output  was  Amarello  tobacco. 
The  shift  to  Orinoco,  made  in  order  to  produce  an  export  tyoe  of  tobacco  as 
well  as  to  satisfy  changinr;  consumer  tastes  at  home,  caused  some  decline  in 
production  from  orevious  levels,  as  growers  found  this  type  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  oroduce  than  the  Amarello  variety. 

Production  of  light  air-cured  tobacco  in  195U-55  is  expected  to  amount 
to  almost  3.5  million  pounds,    VJhile  this  is  about  12  percent  above  the  level 
of  the  two  oreceding  seasons,  it  is  more  than  70  percent  below  the  (quantities 
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produced  in  t'le  19i!.9-50  and  1^$0-$1  seasons,  ,Some  red  Burley  tobacco  has  been 
<^To\m  in  recent  j'-ears  and  "Production  in  the  1953-5I|.  season  arno-onted  to  37i|,O0O 
pounds.  Ho  indications  as  to  the  quantity  of  tliis  t3rpe  to  be  harvested  in  the 
current  season  are  available. 

The  dark  air-cured  tobacco  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  noi'j  esti-- 
mated  at  Ih^k  million  ooTinds,  about  10  oercent  belovj  the  previous  forecast  and 
6  oercent  below  the  1953-54  crop,  but  one-third  below  the  1952-53  output  of 
21,5  million  pounds.     Production  of  dark  fire-cured  tobacco  has  been  initiated 
in  recent  years  and  an  output  of  81i,0'0O  pounds  is  expected  this  season  as  com- 
pared to  75^000  pounds  in  1953-5ii. 

Turkish  tobacco  production  is  forecast  at  890,000  pounds.  This  is  18.7 
percent  above  the  1953-5h  crop,  but  is  well  below  the  level  of  the  three  pre- 
vious years. 


Union  of  South  Africa:     Production  of  leaf  tobacco 
by  kind,  19li8-ii9  —  195ii-55. 


Year  ' 

Flue -Cured 

Light  : 
:  Air-Cured 

Dark 
.  Air-Cured 

[  Turkish 

;  Total 

1,000 
;  oounds 

:  1,0C0 
:  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

;  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
pounds 

19ii3-l9  : 
19i;9"50  : 

1950-  51 

1951-  52  : 

1952-  53  '. 

1953-  5U  1/ 
195U-55  1/  : 

23,256 

22,108  : 
:  22,Oh3 

17,306 

1U,513  • 
:  19,856 

13,U73  : 

.  10,911 

12,166  ' 
:  12,012 
7,372 

2,990  : 
:    2,825  2/  ' 
3,ii85  "  • 

:  10,687 
•  13,802  ■ 
:  17,972  '  . 
.  18,U71 
21,551  s 
15,385  3/ 
1U,108  3/ 

:  669 
:  7h3 
:  1,360 
:  1,012 

l,12ii.  : 
:        750  . 
:        890  • 

':  h^,$^3 
'  U8,819 
:  53,387 
;  Itii,l6l 
liO,178 
.  38,817 
•  "32,256 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  37U,000  pounds  of  Burley.    3/  Includes 
75,000  pounds  of  fire-cured  in  19^:3--^h  and  8Ii.,000  pounds  in  195U-55. 
Source:    Tobacco  Industry  Control  Board. 


Stocks  and  Disappearance 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  on  hand  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  the  end  of 
195U  were  estimated  at  approximately  14-9.5  million  pounds  as  compared  to  63.7 
million  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    All  types  were  lower  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  the  greatest  reduction  occurring  in  dark  air-cured  leaf  which  dropped 
from  18.1  to  11.9  million  pc^onds.    light  air-cured  declined  from  12.6  to  8.I1. 
,  million  pounds.    Probably  the  most  significant  decline,  hoxjever,  occurred  in 
flue-cured  tobacco  x±iich  dropped  from  31*4  million  to  27.8  million  pounds. 
This  decrease,  along  with  the  unusually  low  flue-cured  harvest  expected,  has 
caused  the  Tobacco  Industry  Control  Board  to  look  to  foreign  sources  for  flue- 
cured  leaf  in  order  to  maintain  output  of  products  at  levels  necessary  to  meet 
demand. 

Total  disappearance  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  Union  in  195U  was  placed  at 
about  50.2  million  pounds  including  use  for  manufacturing  and  for  exioort. 
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About  21„2  million  oounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  xirere  used  including  19.9 
million  for  manufacture  and  1,3  million  exported.    Disappearance  of  dark  air- 
cured  amounted  to  19.3  million  pounds,  and  use  of  li^ht  air-cured  totaled 
almost  8,8  million.    Exports  of  these  types  amounted  to  less  than  5  percent 
of  total  use. 

Output  of  Manufactured  Tobacco 

A  substantial  increase  in  output  of  cigarettes  in  the  Ifrdon  is  antici- 
pated for  1955  as  compared  to  the  previous  3''ear,  xjhile  oroduction  of  other 
manufactured  products  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  195U.  Cigarette 
production  in  195U  totaled  22,3  million  pounds  and  is  expected  to  be  about 
one  million  pounds  higher  this  year.    Pipe  tobacco  production  amounted  to 
20.1  million  pounds  in  195U  and  may  be  slightly  higher  in  1955.  Chewing 
tobacco  oroduction  in  19$h  totaled  1.1  million  pounds;  output  of  snuff  was 
135,000  pounds  and  production  of  cigars^,  cigarillos  and  cheroots  totaled 
39,000  pounds. 

Foreign  Trade 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  amounted 
to  l.U  million  pounds  in  195^;,  the  lowest  quantity  reported  in  recent  years. 
Most  of  the  tobacco  received  was  flue-cured  leaf  and  shipments  from  Southern 
and  Northern  Rhodesia  accounted  for  more  than  95  percent  of  the  total. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  from  the  Union  in  195U  totaled  more  than 
2.5  miD.lion  pounds.    One-fifth  of  the  total  uent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  xrhile 
almost  two-fifths  x^ent  to  other  countries  of  I/estern  Europe  and  practically 
all  the  remainder  to  countries  in  Africa.    Shipments  in  19Sh  were  below  the 
1953  level  of  h,h  million  pounds,  but  xrere  higher  than  in  most  previous  years. 

Imports  of  tobacco  products  in  195U  consisted  of  353,000  pounds  of  ciga- 
rettes, 107,000  pounds  of  cigars  and  cigarillos,  1,100  pounds  of  snuff  and 
about  27,000  pounds  of  cut  and  smoking  tobacco.     Cigarette  imports  in  195U 
trere  at  the  highest  level  since  19l-!8,  shipments  in  1952  and  1953  having 
dropped  to  1,000  pounds  or  below.    Southern  ^(hodesia  supplied  79  percent  of 
the  total  in  195U  with  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  furnishing 
10  and  9  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total.    More  than  70  percent  of  the 
cigars  were  shipped  by  the  Netherlands  with  Cuba  suoplying  an  additional  13 
percent.    Most  of  the  other  manu:'"actured  tobacco  imports  were  obtained  from 
Southern  Rhodesia » 

Manufactured  tobacco  exports  from  the  Union  in  195U  xxere  orincipally 
cigarettes  and  pipe  and  chex^ring  tobacco.    Cigarette  exports  totaled  almost 
U29,00O  poionds,  xjhile  exports  of  pipe  and  smoking  tobacco  amounted  to  72ii,000 
pounds.    More  than  90  percent  of  all  products  exported  went  to  South  West 
Africa,  which  is  a  Protectorate  of  the  Union. 
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million  dollars  worth  of  United  States  tobacco.    This  should  permit  the 
sale  of  about  9.0  million  pounds.    Purchase  authorizations  are  expected  to  be 
issued  soon,  but  the  breakdown  by  types  of  tobacco  is  unknown  at  present. 

(2)  The  outDut  of  blended  cigarettes  is  expected  to  continue  its  UDward 
trend.    These  cigarettes  contain  Burley,  flue-cured,  a  little  Maryland  and  a 
little  Turkish  tobacco.    Increased  imports  of  United  States^  cigarette  tobaccos, 
oarticularly  of  the  better  grades.  Thrill  be  required  by  the  Monoooly.    It  plans 
to  introduce  shortly  two  new  brands  of  blended  cigarettes  leaning  a  little  more 
tOT^ard  the  exact  American-blended  type. 

(3)  Demand  for  United  States  dark-fired  tobaccos,  :Thich  for  many  years 
were  used  extensively  in  dark  Spanish  cigarettes,  has  diminished.    It  is  r)roba- 
ble  that  these  t3rpes  will  continue  to  meet  an  adverse  demand  situation  in  the 
Spanish  market  due  to  the  marked  trend  tarard  lighter,  milder  tobaccos  in 
cigarettes . 

(h)  Spanish  tobacco  consumption  is  expected  to  increase  moderately  in 
the  future,  resulting  from  abolishment  of  rationing  on  January  1,  1953  and  a 
general  improvement  in  Spanish  economy. 


Leaf  requirements  of  the  manufacturing  olants  in  Spain  averaged  about 
6P  million  oounds,  mostly  of  the  dark  and  ci'^ar  types  during  the  1931-35  period, 
but  ha'^'-e  increased  to  about  95  million  pounds  during  recent  yecrs.     In  the  early 
1930's,  about  25  Dercent  domestic  and  75  percent  foreign  tobacco  was  used. 
"Hurinp  '/or Id  ^'ar  II,  Spain  depended  almost  entirely  on  domestic  production, 
even  though  the  available  suooly  did  not  meet  the  demand.     The  quantity  of  leaf 
used  by  the  manufacturing  olants  was  considerably  belox^r  the  ore-civil  war  aver- 
age.   Domestic  consumotion  of  tobacco  was  limited  through  rationing,  which  was 
finally  abolished  January  1,  1953,  because  of  difficulties  in  obtaining  leaf 


1/  Mr.  R,  A.  Owen,  Director,  Tobacco  Division,:  'Poreign  Agricultural  Service, 
recently  returned  from  a  survey  trio  to  important  consuming  countries  in 
Western  EuroiDe.    This  report  is  based  in  nart  on  Mr.  Oi-ren's  observations,  and 
part  on  material  available  in  F.A.S,  files.    The  assistance  of  American  Tllmbassy 
Officials  and  members  of  the  Spanish  tobacco  industry  is  acknowledged. 


Summary 
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tobacco  due  to  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  an'l  the  Spanish  Government's 
inability  to  obtain  credit.    The  current  ratio  is  about  65  oercent  domestic 
and  35  r^ercent  foreign  unmanufactured  tobaccos  used  annually  in  Spain. 

Spain's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  period  19h7  through 
1953  averaged  about  l5  million  pounds  less  than  in  the  early  1930 's.  Increased 
domestic  or eduction  of  tobacco  has  brought  the  decline  in  import  trade „  Imports 
of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  United  States  averaged  about  1.1  million  pounds  during 
the  immediate  po'stwar  period,  ccmoared  T^dth  11.0  million  pounds  during  1931-35. 
However,  during  1951-53,  imports  of  United  States  leaf  increased^  averaging 
about  3.5  million  pounds.     This  reoresented  about  7  percent  of  the  total  imports. 

General  Background 

The  Soanish  Tobacco  Konor)oly  is  of  long  standi np-  and  has  passed  through 
many  stages  of  direct  control,  concession,  and  even  temporary  susoension.    Its  ■ 
present  method  is  a  concession  granted  to  the  Tabacalera,  Sociedad  Anonima, 
which  receives  a  stipulated  percentage  of  the  net  profits  for  its  services. 
Domestic  production,  importation,  manufacture,  and  distribution  of  tobacco  and  ; 
tobacco  products  are  controlled  by  the  monopoly.    All  imports  of  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  must  be  made  through  the  monopoly,  which  buys  either  directly 
from  the  suppliers  or  through  their  duly  authorized  agents  in  Spain.    There  are  . 
no  licensed  importers  of  tobacco  in  Spain,    Sales  on  a  commission  basis  are 
effected  by  contracts  m.th  the  monopoly,  aoproved  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance „ 

Production 

Cultivation  of  tobacco  was  first  authorized  in  1869,  but  tobacco  was  not 
grown  in  large  quantities  in  Spain  until  the  very  late  1920's.    Prior  to  I89l4j 
the  Spanish  possessions  of  Cuba,  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  produced  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  tobacco  of  suitable  quality  for  Spain's  needs.    Production  of  . 
leaf  tobacco  has  shown  an  upward  trend  since  the  early  1930 's  excluding  the 
civil  war  years  (1936-39).     Leaf  production  increased  from  an  average  of  15.6 
million  pounds  in  the  1931--35  Period  to  68.6  million  pounds  in  1.9^k<-  Currently, 
the  Spanish  Government  is  not  aggressively  encouraging  further  increases  in 
domestic  production  of  tobacco,  although  some  effort  is  being  m.ade  to  increase 
the  output  of  flue -cured. 


Spain:    Area,  yield  and  production  of  leaf  tobacco,  1931-35 
and  19U7-51  avera-^es;  1951  throu^  195U 


Year 


/urea 


Yield  per  Acre 


Production 


1,000  acres 


Pounds 


1,000  pounds 


1931-35  Av.  :          9.9  :  1,577 

19U7-51  Av.  :  26.1  :  l,33li 

1951  :  38.5  s  1,17U 

1952  :  hh.$>  :  1,U07 

1953  :  h9.k  :  1,338 
1951^  1/  :  5ii.li  i  1,261 


15,587 
3U,855 
ii5, 260 
62,595 
66,138 
68,563 


1/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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There  are  four  tynes  of  tobacco  orodaced  in  Spain:    dark  air-cured,  Burley, 
ciffar  and  flue- cured.    Of  the  total  production,  the  dark  type  comprises  about  66 
TDercent;  Bur  ley  -  30  Percent    cir-ar  -  3  percent;  and  the  remainder  flue-cured. 
Spain  has  not  been  able  to  orcduce  a  tyoe  of  leaf  that  can  be  used  alone  in  manu- 
facturing' without  blendin.<T  with  foreign  tobaccos.    Cuban,  Philippine,  Brazilian, 
Dominican  Reoublic  and  United  States  leaf  tobaccos  are  esuecially  needed  for 
blending  ourDoses. 

Trade 

Leaf  tobacco  imported  by  the  Spanish  Monopoly  comes  mainly  from  Cuba, 
PhilipDines,  Brazil,  Parajjuay,  Dominican  Reoublic  and  the  United  States, 


Spain:  Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  country  of  origin, 
1931-35  and  19U7-51  avera-^es;  1951  throu^  195U 


Country 

•  1931-35  : 
;  average  : 

191i7-51 

average 

;  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

;  195ii  1/ 

:    1,000  : 
:    pounds  : 

• 

1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
:  poimds 

:  1,C00 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1^000 
:  pounds 

United  States 

Cuba  : 

Brazil 

Para;^ay 

^hiliopine  Islands  : 
Dominican  Republic 
Indonesia 
Other 

:  11,007  : 
•    9,027  : 
:    3,037  : 

27,932  : 

:        8ii5  : 
;    9,621  : 
.     2,058  : 

1,072  : 

5,183  : 
16,088  : 

2,ii31  : 
6,330  ; 
I5,061i  : 

395  \ 

It.,138 
7,2liO  • 
6,166 
1,916 
5,5lli  : 
21,Oi;7  : 

502 

:     3,571  : 
6,812  : 
:  13,ii39 
:    2,390  : 
20,631  : 
5,772  : 
230  : 
:     3,103  • 

2,666  < 
6,221  : 
:    6,619  : 
2,566  ■ 
22,iil5  : 
5,619  : 

ii,000  i 

3,262 
1,172 
:  1,929 
•  1,307 
6,390 

hkl 
32 
1,867 

Total  : 

63,527  : 

".A^vP83_: 

_il.9ii8j 

50,136 

:  22,I;00 

1/  Figiares  for  10  months  only  (January  throu";h  October"). 


Source:    Estadistica  Del  Comer ci o Ext-eribr- de  Espana. 

The  leaf  tobacco  is  sliinped  directly  to  the  warehouses  located  in  Cadiz 
and  Santander,  and  from  there  is  moved  to  the  factories.    Principal  tyoes  of 
leaf  tobacco  imoorted  are  dark  leaf  from  Cuba,  Phili.oDines  and  Brazil,  and  li^ht 
American  leaf.    A  major  nroportion  of  the  dark  types  imported  consists  of  the 
loT'Ter  leaves  and  tip  leaves  of  ci-^r  tj'pes.    The  Soanish  llonoooly  imported 
practically  no  oriental  tobacco  r)rior  to  1951;  however,  in  1952  and  1953  imports 
totaled  about  6,5  million  pounds  -  from  Greece  and  Turkey, 

The  Philippine  Islands  in  the  early  1930 's  were  the  chief  source  for 
Spanish  imports  of  leaf  tobacco,    Indonesia  was  also  an  imoortant  source.  Both 
of  these  formerly  important  tobacco  exoortin'^  areas  during  the  immediate  post- 
war oeriod  had  s^^all  supiolies  for  exoort.    Dark  air-cured  and  cigar  tobaccos 
from  Brazil  and  the  Dominican  P^e^ublic  suoolanted  to  a  great  extent  those 
formerly  obtained  from  the  Phili opines.  United  States  and  Indonesia;  however, 
in  1952,  imoorts  from  the  .'hilipoine  Islands  increased  substantially,  and  thos.: 
from  the  Dominican  lepublic  declined  abruptly. 

The  predominatin.r;  U.  S,  types  of  leaf  imported  directly  by  the  ilonopoly 
are  flue-aired,  Kentucky-Tennessee  fii-e-cured  and  i-arylaid. 
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United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  Soain  by  types, 
1931-35  and  19U7-51  avera'^es;  1951  throu'^h  195ii 


"  1931-35 
•  avera^  . 

:  19U7-51  : 
;  avera^  ; 

1951  1 

'  1952  : 

.  1953  1/  : 

195U  1/ 

Flue -cured  : 
Burley  : 
Ky.-Tenn.  Fire -cared  • 
Va,  Fire-cured  : 
Maryland  : 
One  Sucker  : 
Green  River  ; 
Other 

Stems,  Trimmings  j 
and  Scrap 

Total  ! 

•  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000  : 
:  Dounds 

.  1,000  ■ 
:  pounds  : 

•  1,000 
pounds  : 

•  1,000 
pounds 

805  : 
:  57  : 
:  9,388 

203  ; 
1^  < 

;  2 

380  J 
170 
t       Uoo  : 

:        2a2  i 
:        173  : 
22  - 

:           1  ' 

7li7  • 
:        79ii  : 
:    1,998  1 

1414J.  . 
;  1,211 
867  : 

\    772  : 

l,i476 
:    1,851  \ 

2,167 
123 

529 

10,i;70 

l,ii86  : 

6,058 

:    855  ^ 

3,655  ' 

3,25U 

1/  Preliminary. 


There  has  been  an  increase  in  exports  of  Ihited  States  flue-cured  and 
Piaryland  to  Soain    but  exports  of  Kentucky- Tennessee  fire-cured  have  been  far 
below  the  1931-35  averat^e  in  recent  years.    TMs  decline  was  due  to  the  increased 
oroduction  in  Spain  of  dark  types  of  leaf  and  increased  imports  of  dark  leaf  from 
other  areas, 

Spain  exoorts  no  leaf  tobacco. 

Imported  manufactured  products  are  in  ^reat  demand  by  Spanish  consumers. 
Cu.ban  cigars  are  preferred  to  all  others,  and  Aire rl can  and  English  cigarettes 
are  very  popular.     Imports  of  cut  tobacco  are  primarily  obtained  from  Cuba, 
Chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  are  not  used  in  Spain. 

Output  and  Consumption  of  Products 

The  Spanish  Monopoly  has  12  manufacturing  plants  i-i^ich  are  equipped  with 
similar  facilities  in  order  to  provide  uniform  products  throughout  the  country.^ 
Trade  sources  indicate  that  the  capacitj''  of  these  plants  is  sufficient  to  meet 
anticipated  increased  consumer  demand  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  output  of  tobacco  products  has  increased  from  an  averagje  of  59.5 
million  pounds  in  1931-35  to  85.3  million  pounds  in  1953.    The  output  of  tobacco 
products  is  expected  to  continue  its  upward  trend,  although  at  a  slower  rate. 

Output  of  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco  (primarily  for  "roll-your-own" 
cif^arettes)  has  increased  at  the  expense  of  ci-^ars.    The  1952  outout  of  cut 
tobacco  exceeded  prewar  substantially.    Of  the  total  output  during  1952,  ciga- 
rettes comprised  35.2  percent;  ci':jars  1.9  percent;  and  cut  tobacco  62.9  percent 
in  contrast  to  the  pre-civil  war  years  when  ci-rarettes  comprised  27.7  percent; 
ciq;ars  6.8  percent;  and  cut  tobacco  65.5  percent.    Although  the  total  output  of 
tobacco  products  increased  UO  percent  from  the  pre-civil  war  level,  supplies  of 
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oroducts  were  belovr  the  effective  demand.     The  L'onopoly  has  imported  small  , 
quantities  of  American  ci9;arettes,  but  supplies  have  been  far  below  the  demand. 
The  shortage  of  exchange  (as  in  the  case  of  leaf  tobacco)  was  the  prime  factor 
limiting  imports  of  oroducts. 


Spain:    Output  of  tobacco  products,  1931-35  and  19U7-51 
averages;  1951  through  1953 


I  ear 

Cigarettes  ', 

Cigars  ', 

Smoking  and  : 
Cut  Tobacco  : 

Total 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

1931-35  Av.  : 
19)47-51  Av. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

16,1499  • 
•  21,705 

21,3U5 
:  25,1437 
1/ 

'  ii,077 
:  1,065 
;  1,338 
:  1,338 
:  1/ 

38,991 
:  37,271 
:  35,926 
:  145,127 
:  1/ 

59,567 
:  60,Ol4l 
:  58,609 
:  72,202 
:  85,318 

1/  Breakdown  by  product  not  available. 
Source:    Anuario  Estadistico  de  Espana. 


Manufactured  products  in  Spain  are  Predominantly  produced  from  dark-tyoes 
of  leaf.    Trade  estimates  indicate  that  only  about  2  percent  of  the  leaf  used 
is  flue-cured  tobacco.     The  Monopoly  has  been  manufacturing  tuo  brands  of 
blended  cigarettes  -  "Bubi"  and  "Timonel."    The  "Bubi"  cigarette  is  an  ";\merican- 
blended"  type,  but  it  does  not  compare  in  quality  or  aroma  with  cigarettes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,    The  "Timonel"  brand  of  cigarettes  contains  only 
16  percent  domestic  leaf.    The  output  of  these  two  brands  of  cigarettes  comprise 
about  7  r)ercent  of  total  cigarette  oroduction.    Other  brands  of  cigarettes  con- 
tain varying  orooortions  of  domestic  leaf.    The  most  oopular  brand  is  "Diana," 
which  contains  only  domestic  leaf  and  coiaprises  about  h2  percent  of  the  total 
outmt  of  cigarettes.    Uo  official  statistics  are  available  on  consumption. 
Since  imports  of  products  are  relatively  small  and  exports  insignificant,  out- 
out  of  prodiocts  closely  a-onr oxima te s  consumotion. 

Retail  Prices  of  Tobacco  Products 

Retail  nrices  of  tobacco  orcducts  are  fixed  by  lax^  for  both  the  Spanish- 
made  and  imported  oroducts.     Prices  are  extremely  low  as  comoared  with  other 
"HhAropean  countries.     Official  statistics  are  not  available  for  average  prices 
of  tobacco  products  after  1936.     However,  retail  orices  of  the  domestic  types 
of  ci|?arrttes  in  1953  ranged  from  1,35  to  2.10  pesetas  (3.U  to  5-3  U,  S,  cents) 
X3er  package  of  20.     Retail  prices  of  the  blended  types  by  brands  were  as 
follows:    Bubi  -  7.50  (19.1  U,  S,  cents);  Bisonte  -  5.00  (12.7  U.  S.  cents); 
and  Timonel  -  6.50  (16,5  U.S.  cents)  pesetas  oer  package  of  20.  Currently, 
Bisonte  (which  is  a  blend  of  domestic  Burley  and  Ilaiyland )  is  the  most  popular 
blended  brand.    Cut  tobacco  ("roll-your-own  tobacco")  ranges  from  liO.OO  to 
6I4.OO  pesetas  per  kilogram  (146.1  to  73.7  U.S.  cents  per  pound).  1/ 

1/  The  offi^aTlFate  of  exchange  during  1953  was  one  peseta  equals  9.12  U,  Sc 
cents.    However,  the  official  "free"  rate  was  one  peseta  equals  2.^514  U,  S.  ceiits 
and  orices  have  been  converted  to  U,  S„  currency  equivalent  on  the  latter  basis. 
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Taxation 

Taxes  on  tobacco  pro  'ucts  are  lovjer  as  a  percent  of  retail  prices  in 
Spain  than  in  oractically  any  other  European  country.    Revenues  from  tobacco 
are  derived  from  an  ad  valorem  manufacturers'  tax,  a  stamp  tax,  and  a  tax  on 
cigarette  paper  books  i^iich,  combined,  are  equivalent  to  about       percent  of 
the  average  retail  price.    The  tax  on  tobacco  products,  excluding  the  tax  on 
cigarette  r»aper  books,  amounts  to  about  52  percent  of  the  retail  price. 
Revenues  from  tobacco  and  cigarette  paper  books  represent  about  It.l  percent 
of  the  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Spanish  Government. 
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U.S.D..A.  ANNOUNCES  PUBL] 
OF  TOBACCO  TO 


W  U80  SALE 


^ay  IT--,  1955 


The  U.S.  DeDartment  of  Agriculture  announced  on  May  6,  1955  an  agree- 
ment vjith  Finland  for  the  sale  of  2,2  million  dollars  worth  (aooroxiiaately 
3.7  million  oounds)  of  tobacco  under  Public  Law  liBO  for  Finnish  currency. 
Sales  under  this  orogram  will  be  made  by  private  United  States  dealers  and 
details  of  the  ourchase  authorizations  to  be  issued  will  be  contained  in' 
future  announcements. from  the  Department. 

Imports 

'~  Finland's  imoorts  of  American  grown  tobacco  increased  about  12  percent 
in  l^Ski  3.9  million  pounds  compared  with  3«3  million. in  1953.    Imports  of 
American  tobacco' increased  both  actually  and  relatively  at  a  greater  rate 
than  imports  from-  other  suppliers,    A  major  factor  in.  this  increase  was  the 
allocation  of  3  million  dollars  in  Section  550" -^(Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953) 
funds  for  tobacco  purchases,  '  '  ^ . 

linports  1/  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco  by  Country  of  Origin 


Country  of  Origin  2/ 

1953 

;  i95ii 

!  1,000 

!       pounds  ! 

1,000 
pounds 

United  States  •  .  i 
Greece 

Turkey  ; 
U.S.S.R, 

British  South  Africa 
Other 

!  3,320' 

!  3,5i;3 
;  2,092 

t  732 

r  ■  3,933 
:       3,U60  •' 
:  2,322 
U71 

!  91 

:  8h2 

Total 

:  10,251 

:  11,119 

1/  Cleared  from  bond  for  manufacture  -  not  actual  arrivals, 
2/  Not  necessarily  coTintry  of  purchase. 


This  circular  was  based  largely  on  a  reoort  by  Mr.  H.  Gardiner  Ainsworth, 
First  Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Helsinki. 
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Average  GIF  Prices  1/  of  Leaf  Cleared  in  1953  and  195h 


oounirry  ox 
urigin 

!  1951 

i  1952 

:  1953  ! 

19$h 

1  u,o,  cents 

:  U.S.  cents 

5  U.S.  cents 

:  U.S.  cents 

1  per  pound 

.  per  pound  i 

per  pound  j 

.  per  pound 

United  States 

'  5h,9 

t  63.9 

65.1  i 

\  62,8 

v-Tl  C6 

D^: .  JL 

!        OO.O  ! 

Turkey  ! 

67.6 

!  70.3 

!  68,0 

!.■  66.9 

Soviet  Union  ! 

t  66.2 

!  70,8 

f     57.9  ; 

All  Countries  ! 

56.2  i 

■ 

6i+.9  ! 

1 

k 

65.  U 

63.6  . 

1/  Converted; at  the  rate  of  231  marks  per  dollar. 


Production  and  Consumption 

Consumption  of  tobacco  oroducts  in  Finland  is  nearly  the  same  as  produc- 
tion since  both  exports  and  imports  are  negligible.    Stocks  of  products  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  usually  small  —  total- 
ing only  a  10-day  to  2-week  suTDply. 

Finland:    Output  of  Tobacco  Products 


Year 

!  Cigarettes 

Cigars 

:  Pipe 
:  Tobacco 

!  Snuff 

:  Chewing 
:  Tobacco 

:  million 

:  million 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 

!    Pieces  ! 

pieces 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

19ii8-52  Av.  i 
1953  ! 
195l|.  ! 

\  u,57i+  ; 

.      5,171  : 
.  5,522 

9,6  \ 
11.5    .  : 
I    12.2  J 

1,525  : 
1,125 
928  < 

.     N.A,  ! 

:  133 
,    136  < 

N.A.  ' 

!  19 
:  26 

Three  different  types  of  ci';^arettes  areduced  in  Finland:     (1)  a' paper- 
holder  tyrje,  predominantly  of  oriental  leaf  with  10  percent  or  less  American 
tobacco  and  weighing  about  1.2  pounds  per  l,000j  (2)  a 'Short,  domestic  type 
cin:arette  without  a  holder,  containing  65-80  percent  oriental  and  20-35  per- 
cent American  leaf,  weighing  about  1.8  pounds  per  1,000;  (3)  a  so-called 
American- tyoe  blended  cigarette  containing  50-80  percent  American  leaf,  weigh- 
ing about  the  same  as  our  standard  ci^^arette,  2.U  pounds  per  1,000. 

A  rnaior  problem  that  affects  the  entire  tobacco  industry  is  the  advanced 
age  of  most  of  the  processing  equipment,    iiore  than  90  percent  of  all  machines 
in  use  on  December  31,  19^h  had  been  purchased  in  the  pre-war  period.  However, 
an  assurance  has  been  given  by  the  foreign  trade  licensing  authorities  that 
exchan-T-e  will  be  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  new  machines  in  1955. 

Some  manufacturers , of , American  b^end  cigarettes  also  have  the  problem 
of  inadequate  stocks  of  American  leaf.    Quotas  of  leaf  purchased  under  Section 
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$$0  were  allocated  on  the  basis  of  excise  taxes  paid  xiithout  regard  to  prior 
usage  of  American  leaf„    Manufacturers  who  use  large  percentages  of  American 
leaf  in  their  blends  are  reported  to  have  relatively  Ioxt  inventories  of  U.S. 
leaf  as  they  have  used  most  of  their  allocations  in  current  production.  Pro- 
ducers who  use  smaller  percentages  are  reported  to  have  more  satisfactory- 
stocks. 

Both  import  duties  and  excise  taxes  remain  unchan^^ed  in  195^1^  viith  no 
indication  of  future  changes.    Current  estimates  by  the  Finnish  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturers Association  places  taxes  paid  to  national  and  local  governments  at 
70-80  percent  of  gross  factory  receipts.    This  tax  represents  about  Uo$  per- 
cent of  total  government  revenue  and  totaled  about  !i6,l  million  dollars  in 
195U  compared  to  U2.7  million  in  1953«    Nearly  97  percent  of  this  came  from 
the  tax  on  cigarettes. 

Outlook 

The  steady  increase  in  the  nuraber  of  smokers  in  Finland,  especially 
among  the  younger  generation,  will  probably  increase  demands  for  imported 
leaf,  A  recent  market  survey  showed  that  "American  Blend"  cigarettes  are 
constantly  gaining  in  sales  at  the  expense  of  the  other  types j  therefore, 
tobacco  manufacturers  believe  that  over  a  long  term  r^riod,  demand  for 
American  flue-cured  and  Bur  ley  tobaccos  will  increase  faster  than  demand 
for  tobacco  as  a  whole. 
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Prospects  are  good  for  continued  substantial  iinports"^rf^-IJd^l^^^^fcates 
leaf  tobacco,  particularly  flue-cured.    Imports  from  this  country,  h^5fever, 
during  the  next  few  years  are  not  likely  to  be  at  the  high  level  of  16,9 
million  pounds,  the  average  for  the  years  19li7-53.    Stocks  have  been  built  up 
substantially  (about  35  million  pounds,  or  nearly  2^  years'  supply  on 
January  1,  1955),  and  in  view  of  the  ample  supplies  on  hand,  imports  may  be 
reduced  somewhat.    Irish  tobacco  manufacturers  and  consumers  prefer  United  States 
leaf.    During  the  postwar  period  about  96  percent  of  total  imports  originated  in 
the  United  States. 


Summary 


The  Irish  tobacco  industry  depends  almost  entirely  on  imported  leaf.  In 
recent  years  (19U7-53),  total  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  averaged  17»5  million 
pounds,  compared  with  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  11,1  million.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  have  consisted 'principally  of  flue-cured  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  straight  Virginia  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco.    Less  than  5 
percent  of  Ireland's  tobacco  imports  have  been  supplied  by  other  countries  - 
chiefly  India,  British  East  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  industry  is  virtually  free  of  government  controls,  except  for  an 
import  licensing  and  e:-change  control  system,  which  is  applicable  to  many 
imported  "dollar"  commoditiec.    Restrictive  measures,  such  as  dollar  alloca-' 
tions,  preferential  tariffs,  and  limitations  on  the  quantity  of  tobacco  per- 
mitted to  be  withdrawn  from  bond,  were  eased  or  abolished  in  1950.  Despite 
restrictive  measures  in  effect  during  the  early  postwar  period,  revenue  consid- 
erations and  the  desire  to  provide  consumers  with  adequate  supplies  of  tobacco 
products,  permitted  the  accumulation  of  stocks  reserves  and  increases  in  fac- 
tory output  of  products. 

Increased  consumption  of  tobacco  in  postwar  years  is  reflected  in  larger 
takings  from  abroad.    Utilization  of  leaf  by  factories  has  increased  about  50 
percent  from  the  prewar  level.    Most  of  this  gain  has  occurred  in  output  of 
cigarettes  for  both  domestic  consumption  and  e:q3ort.    Output  rose  from  an  aver- 
age of  6.0  million  pounds  in  1935-39  to  about  13  million  pounds  in  195ii.  Out- 
put of  other  products  has  declined  substantially  since  prewar. 


Production 


Commercial  production  of  tobacco  since  VJorld  V/ar  II  has  been  negligible, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  discounted  entirely.    Although  the  Irish 
Government  has  attempted  to  encourage  production  by  means  of  guaranteed  prices, 
results  have  been  very  unsatisfactory. 


Trade 


Ireland's  foreign  trade  in  tobacco  consists  mainly  of  leaf  imports. 
Exports  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  and  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco 
are  relatively  insignificant.    Exports  of  cigarettes,  however,  are  increasing, 
and  in  19Sh  amounted  to  more  than  one  million  pounds. 

Total  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  increased  from  an  average  of  11.1 
million  pounds  during  1935-39  to  17.8  million  pounds  in  19U7-^1,  but  last  year 
totaled  only  13.8  million.    The  decline  in  imports  in  195U  was  the  result 
primarily  of  lessened  need  due  to  the  substantial  stocks  accumulation.  The 
United  States  historically  has  been  Ireland's  chief  source  of  supply  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco.    The  United  States'  share  of  the  market  has  been  decreasing 
very  slowly  and  amounts  to  about  96  percent,  compared  with  nearly  100  percent 
in  prewar.    Foreign  tobaccos  supplanting  United  States'  types  to  a  certain 
extent  are  being  obtained  from  India,  British  East  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Preference  for  United  States  leaf  is  the  chief  limiting  factor  in  imports  of 
other  foreign  tobaccos. 

No  official  data  are  available  regarding  imports  by  type  of  leaf.  Exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Ireland,  hotrever,  give  a  good  indication  of  the  volume 
of  the  various  types  imported.    Flue-cured  exports  from  this  country,  which 
averaged  17.6  million  pounds  during  the  period  19hlSl,  accounted  for  96  percent 
of  our  total  exoorts  to  Ireland,    For  the  period  1952-51l,  the  same  percentage 
was  rer)resented  by  flue-cured.    Kentucky- Tennessee  fire-cured,  with  exports 
averaging  0,6  million  pounds  in  19U7-51,  was  the  only  other  type  exported  on  a 
significant  basis.    Exports  of  this  type  totaled  1»0  million  in  1952,  0.6  mil- 
lion in  1953,  and  0,3  million  in  195U.    A  large  proportion  of  our  exports  to 
Ireland  during  the  period  19U8-52  was  purchased  with  foreign  aid  funds. 

Output  and  Consumption 

The  postwar  outDut  of  cigarettes  in  Ireland  has  averaged  more  than  double 
the  quantity  produced  in  1935-39  (6.0  million  Dounds).    Some  of  the  increase 
has  been  due  to  larger  export  trade.    But  higher  levels  of  domestic  consumption 
account  for  most  of  the  gain.    The  peak  year  output  occurred  in  1951  when  about 
13.1  million  po\mds  were  produced.    Since  that  year,  however,  production  of 
cigarettes  has  eased  off  slightly.    This  has  been  due  to  sharply  increased 
retail  orices  resultin??  from:     (1)  higher  tariffs  on  imported  leaf  imposed  in 
early  1952,  and  (2)  greater  raw  material  and  production  costs. 

The  outout  of  smoking  tobacco  in  19Sh  is  estimated  at  2,k  million  pounds  - 
down  15  'tsercent  from  1951,  and  33  oercent  below  the  1935-39  average.  Production 
of  snuff  is  one-half  the  prewar  level  of  200,000  pounds.    Cigars  remain  insig- 
nificant. 

Retail  Prices  and  Taxation 

Retail  prices  for  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products,  largely  due  to 
higher  tariff  rates,  have  increased  substantially  since  1951.    In  1953,  average 
retail  orices  for  cigarettes  were  1.85  shillings  (25,9  U.  S.  cents)  per  package  - 
a  hi  /percent  rise  from  the  average  prices  paid  in  1951.    The  rise  in  retail 
"□rices  for  other  tobacco  products  was  substantial,  although  not  as  great  as  in 
the  case  of  cigarettes. 
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]jnport  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  make  up  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  Irish  Government  revenues.     There  are  two  rates  on  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  based  on  moisture  content,  and  derivative  rates  on  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  imported  manufactured  tobacco.    In  April  19^2,  custom  duties  on 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products  were  revised  upT^rard.     Rates  have  not  been  changed 
since  that  date.    Present  rates  on  unstemmed  tobacco,  containing  10  percent  or 
more  of  moisture  are  kl6  pence  per  pound  (about  $U.88)  compared  with  286  pence 
($3,3U)  prior  to  April  19<2. 

Taxes  represented  about  6li  percent  of  the  retail  prices  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts during  the  prewar  period,  and  about  73  percent  in  1953.    Revenues  derived 
from  import  duties  account  for  practically  all  of  the  tax  collections  from 
tobacco.    Excise  taxes  amount  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
tobacco  revenues.     Total  government  collections  from  tobacco  now  amount  to  about 
2k  percent  of  all  government  revenues,  compared  with  about  ih  percent  in  prewar. 


Table  1.-  Ireland:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  country 
of  origin,  1935-39  and  19l-!7-5l  average,  1951  through  195U 


Country  of  Origin  ' 

1935-39 

:  191^7-51 

:  1951 

;  1952 

;  1953 

:  i95ii 

1 

average 

r  average 

-    1,000  pounds  - 

United  States  ; 

.  11,032  " 

17,192  : 

.  18,080  : 

15,693  ' 

i  16,557  ' 

!  13,157 

Indonesia  s 

1  ' 

:  1 

United  Kingdom  ; 

;  88 

India  \ 

:  107 

1         50  i 

220 

:       310  : 

Break- 

British East  ; 

down 

Africa  : 

!  206 

:         70  ' 

211 

;         67  " 

:  not 

Southern  Rhodesia  ! 

1               -  ! 

275  : 

369  : 

95  ; 

106  : 

avail- 

Cuba  ! 

1/ 

:  5 

:  able 

Syria 

1/ 

:  10 

:  10 

\  8 

7 

:  as  yet 

Other 

:  21 

:  2 

"  2/  185 

Total 

ll,lii2 

17,797 

18,579 

16,227 

17,253 

13,779 

1/  If  any,  included  in  other. 

2/  Includes  103,000  pounds  from  Northern  Rhodesia,  57,000  pounds  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  15,000  pounds  from  Canada  and  9,000  poxrnds  from 
Greece, 


Source:    Trade  and  Shipping  Statistics  of  Ireland, 


-  it  ^ 


Table  2.-  U.S,  exports  of  unmamifactured  tobacco  to  Ireland  by  types^ 
1935-39  and  19ii7-5l  average,  19$1  through  195U 


Type 

1935- 3!:9  : 
:  average  : 

191+7-51  : 
average  : 

■   1951  \ 

1952  ; 

19^3  ' 

'  195U 

-  1^000  pounds  - 

Flue-cured  : 

6,081  ; 

16,925  : 

16,852  : 

:  15,272  : 

16,877  . 

:  13,701 

Burley 

•         10  : 

5  : 

h  : 

h  : 

Kentucky- Tennessee  : 

fire-cured  \ 

i        72U  i 

.  635 

.    1,038  : 

56ii  " 

:  280 

Virginia  fire-cured 

:  161 

:  27 

:  27 

:         16  : 

3it 

56 

Maryland  ; 

1/ 

Other  ; 

159  : 

5U 

\        \2  ' 

17 

:  U 

Total  : 

7,135  \ 

17,61i6  • 

17,623  : 

16,372  : 

17,U96 

:  li;,0l4l 

1/  Less  than  500  pounds. 


Table  3»-  Ireland:    Consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  factories 
and  output  of  products^  1935-39  and  19ii7-5l  averages,  1951  through  195U 


Tear 


:  Uraaanu- 
:  factured 
:  tobacco 
:  used 


Output  of  tobacco  products 


Ciga- 
rettes 


Cigars  .*  Snuff 


Other  mfg. 
products 


Total 


Average : 
1935-39 
19U7-51 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195U  2/ 


1,000  poimds 


9,101 
13,100 
15,271- 
lli,569 
lii,987 
lii,695 


5,979 
10,666 
i3,13lt 
12,695 
13,066 

13,089 


3,573 
3,051i 
2,811 
2,590 
2,ii95 
2,390 


9,756 
13,871 
16,068 
15,J99 
15,673 
15,589 


1/  Included  in  other  manufactured  products 
2/  Estimated. 

Source:    Irish  Trade  Journal  and  Statistical  Bulletin. 
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¥ORLD  TOBACCO  TRADE  INCREASES  IN  195U 


World  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  19$h  totaled  1,296 
million  pounds,  less  than  1  percent  below  1953,  and  second  highest  of  record 
in  the  postwar  period.    The  195ii  total  was  about  2k  percent  above  the  1935- 
1939  average  for  comparable  countries.    Bulgaria,  fli^prhnfilQYnKi^y^  Poland, 


Hungary,  and  China  are  excluded,  as  195U  data  are 
countries. 

Principal  Exporting  Countries 

The  United  States  continued  as  the  vjorld's 


LjtlaBiBbib  ^o?if  those 

CURRENT  StniAL  R^^^^^"" 

^   JUN2  8  1955 

leading  tobacco  exporter  in 

find 


1951.    Exports  totaled  1452.3  million  pounds,  12 .6 '^^^ hw'^^^f 
comprised  about  3^  percent  of  the  world  total  as  compared  with  hP  percent  in 
1953.    Other  countries,  whose  e3<ports  rose  (ranking  in  descending  order  of 
percentage  increase)  were:    Southern  Rhodesia,  Indonesia,  Brazil,  Greece, 
Italy,  Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  Algeria,  Canada,  Yugoslavia,  Philippine 
Republic,  and  Syria.    The  principal  countries  whose  e:}q)orts  declined  in  195U 
as  compared  with  1953,  included  the  United  States,  T^arkey,  and  Northern 
Rhodesia, 

FLue-cured  leaf  accounted  for  373.8  million  pounds  or  82.6  percent  of 
total  195U  U.  S.  eiiqjorts,  compared  mth  hUx.?>  million  or  85.6  percent  of  the 
total  in  1953.    Barley  exports  from  the  United  States  in  195U  totaled  29.3 
million  pounds  or  6  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  25.0  million  or  about 
5  percent  of  the  total  in  1953.    Exports  of  fire- cured  leaf  amounted  to  2ii,9 
million  pounds  in  195U  compared  vjith  23.8  million  in  1953. 

Exports  from  all  Latin  American  tobacco-producing  countries  combined 
were  considerably  higher  in  195U  than  in  1953,  as  increases  were  reported 
for  nearly  every  country. 


Exports  from  the  oriental-type  tobacco-producing  countries  of  south- 
eastern Europe  and  the  Near  East  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 
Exports  from  Greece  rose  to  a  postwar  high  of  116.2  million  pounds j  but 
Turkey's  exports,  139.1  million  pounds,  were  about  12  percent  belovj  1953- 
Italy's  exports  increased  about  29  percent,  and  Yugoslavia's  li;  percent  over 
1953. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  from  the  Asian  countries  as  a  group 
dropped  3  percent  from  1953,  and  xrere  8  percent  below  prewar  1935-39. 
Indonesian  e:cports  were  31  percent  above  1953,  but  still  57  percent  below 
the  orewar  average.    India's  exports  in  195U  totaled  70.1  million  pounds, 
slightly  above  1953;  but  61  percent  above  the  1935-39  prewar  average.  On 
the  other  hand,  exports  by  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Republic  still  were 
both  far  below  the  prewar  average. 
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Principal  Importing  Countries 

Increases  in  imports  were  reported  for  several  countries  during  19$h  as 
compared  with  the  Drevious  year.    France,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italy 
showed  substantial  increases,  while  smaller  increases  were  reported  by  SI 
Salvador,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Algeria,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Belgian  Congo,    Moderate  declines  in  imports  were  reported  by  Austria, 
Ireland,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Philippine  Republic. 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  as  the  world's  leading  importer  in  195^4. 
Its  imports  totaled  312.^  million  pounds,  or  about  1  percent  below  1953. 
About  Ii8  percent  of  the  total  imports  were  obtained  from  the  United  States. 

West  Germany,  the  second  most  important  importer  in  the  world,  imported 
132,6  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  195^1,  or  about  7.0  percent  more  than  in 
19^3,  and  more  than  in  any  other  postx^rar  year. 

The  United  States,  which  ranked  third  as  an  importer,  imported  a  total 
of  106c.l4.  million  pounds,  the  hi.-^hest  on  record,  and  France  and  the  Netherlands 
showed  very  large  increases, 

Exoorts  for  the  countries  listed  in  the  accompanying  table  are  con- 
sistently above  imports  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including:     (1)  re-exports, 
included  in  the  export  statistics  for  a  number  of  countries,  have  not  been 
shown  as  imtjorts  in  some  countries,  (2)  a  niimber  of  countries,  whose  trade 
is  small  and  whose  imports  materJally  exceed  exports,  are  omitted  from  the 
table,    and  (3)  imports  into  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  shown  because  data 
are  not  available. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TOBACCO  DEVELO 
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UJMm^Qf  ASRICULTUi 


CONTEMTS 


Algerian  Consumption  of  Tobacco  Products  Up  in  1954- 
Chinese-Polish  Trade  Agreement 

Flue-cured  Production  in  Tanganyika  Down  Slightly  for 
1955 

Australian  Tobacco  Acreage  Up  in  1954.-55  Crop  Year 
Utilization  of  Leaf  Continues  Upward  in  Taiwan 
Tobacco  Included  in  Belgian- Luxembourg  Trade  Agree- 
ment v/ith  Argentina 
India:  Sales  Tax  on  Raw  Tobacco  and  Low- Priced 

Tobacco  Products 
Nyasaland  Expects  Smaller  Tobacco  Crop 


Algerian  Consumption  of  Tobacco  Products  Up  in  195A 

Lewis  Clark,  American  Consul  General  at  Algiers,  Algeria  reports 
1     that  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  Algeria  increased  from  13.6  million 
pounds  in  1953  to  14.. 7  million  in  195A.    Most  of  the  increased  consumption 
was  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  while  cigars,  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco  showed 
' '  some  increase. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  cigarettes  from  the  United  States 
were  very  small  compared  to  total  imports  in  1954..    The  United  States  supplied 
.5  million  pounds  of  leaf  out  of  a  total  of  11,3  million  imported  from  all 
sources.    Twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  United  States  cigarettes  were  imported 
out  of  total  cigarette  imports  of  159  thousand  pounds. 

There  is  little  chance  that  Algerian  imports  of  United  States  leaf  will 
increase  in  1955,    The  French  Government  will  probably  allocate  a  generous 
supply  of  "compensation,  "  dollgurs  for  tobacco,  but  merchants  have  to  buy  them 
at  the  rate  of  4-00  francs  per  .'')1,00  instead  of  the  usual  rate  350  francs  per 
ll.OO,    This  added  cost  makes  dollar  tobacco  very  expensive  to  manufacturers. 


-  2  - 


Algerian  leaf  exports  in  1954-  reached  the  highest  level  in  the  postwar 
period*    As  shewn  below,  the  major  markets  are  in  France  and  allied  areas c 
Sxpo-ts  will  probably  not  be  this  large  during  1955,  as  efforts  are  being  made 
to  tu,ke  areas  out  of  tobacco  production  that  produce  a  poor-quality  leaf, 

■  Exports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  ,  

-Country ..of  Destination  ;  1953 


France 

French  Allied  Areas 

Hungary 

Other 

Total 


1,000 
pounds 
21,815 
4,657 


1954 


1,000 
pounds 
28,142 
3,082 
2,463 
125 


27,605    J  33,812 

i  


iT^Tncluded  in  other,  if  any. 

In  addition  to  the  export  of  unmanufactured  tobaccO;,  Algeria  has  a 
large  export  trade  with  the  French  Union  in  tobacco  products,  especially 
cigarettes.    During  1954,  12.9  million  pounds  of  cigarettes  were  exported, 
nearly  46  percent  of  estimated  production,    French  West  Africa,  the  largest 
market,  took  7  million  pounds  or  roughly  320  million  cigarettes  out  of  this 
total  i.;ith  other  members  of  the  French  Union  taking  smaller  amounts. 

Chinese-Polish  Trade  Agreement 

On  March  22,  1955,  a  trade  and  payments  agreement  was  signed  between 
Communist  China  and  Poland  facilitating  the  exchange  of  Chinese  tobacco  for 
Polish  industrial  goods,    Poland  v/ill  supply  factory  installations,  machines, 
transport  equipment  and  other  products  useful  in  the  industrialization  of  China i 
The  Chinese  will  ship  tobacco  and  other  raw  materials  in  payment* 

Flue-Cured  Production,,  in.  Tanganyika  Down  Slightly  for  1955 

William  B.  Edmonson,  iimerican  Vice  Consul  at  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanganyika, 
reports  that  the  1955  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  estimated  at  3«1  million 
pounds  compared  to  3.2  million  produced  in  1954.    This  reduction  is  expected 
primarily  because  t}.ie  producers'  cooperative  in  the  Southern  Highlands  had 
«25  million  pounds  of  unsold  tobacco  in  stock  early  in  1955.    A  delivery  quota 
system  has  been  introduced  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  prevent  overproduction  in  1955 ^ 

Australian  Tobacco  Acreage  Up  in  1954-55  Crop  Year 

The  1954-55  Australian  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  now  being  sold,  is 
estimated  at  6.7  million  pounds  from  9,000  acres.    About  750  more  acres  were 
planted  than  in  the  1953-54  crop  year,  but  production  was  well  below  the  1953-54 
yield  of  7.9  million  pounds. 


Prices  for  domestic  leaf  being  sold  this  year  reached  a  record  high  of 
$2,08  U.S.  per  pound  for  a  few  bales  sold  at  the  Queensland  auction  in  March. 
The  March  average  for  about  380  thousand  pounds  were  $1,65  U»Se  per  pound. 
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Two  conditions  have  combined  to  boost  these  prices*    A  new  cigarette 
company  has  entered  the  market  and  is  providing  new  competition  for  the 
established  manufacturers.    Also,  the  recently  announced  restrictions  placed 
or  imports  from  non-dollar  areas  (dollar  imports  remain  unchanged)  are 
expected  by  the  trade  to  lower  imports  of  processed  tobacco  and  products  to 
some  extent.    This  may  increase  the  demand  for  locally  produced  products. 
Imports  of  cut  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  other  products  totaled  3.7  million 
pounds  last  year. 

The  better  price  paid  for  Australian  tobacco  may  lead  to  a  substantial 
rise  in  leaf  production.    Although  acreage  last  year  was  the  largest  since  the 
war,  production  was  actually  lower  than  in  the  previous  year  because  of  an 
unfavorable  growing  season.    Considering  the  good  prices  paid  for  this  crop, 
it  is  doubtful  if  acreage  will  be  reduced,  and  it  may  be  increased  with  a 
resulting  increase  in  production. 

Utilization  of  Tp^f  r.r^r^-t-^  ^-.^^^  Upward  in  Taiwan 

Factory  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  has  increased  from  13-9 
to  24.3  million  pounds  from  1950  through  1954..    To  meet  this  increased  demand, 
domestic  production,  which  is  comprised  principally  of  flue-cured,  has 
increased  from  13.8  to  21.5  million  pounds. 

The  Monopoly  Bureau  expects  to  purchase  about  23.8  million  pounds  of 
the  domestic  crop  during  1955.    Also,  the  Monopoly  has  increased  prices  to  be 
paid  to  producers  for  1955  tobacco  crop  from  A.^  to  7.8  U.  S.  cents  per  pound, 
depending  upon  grade  to  stimulate  further  domestic  production.    The  Taiwan 
tobacco  is  considered  to  be  poorer  in  texture  and  lacks  aroma  compared  with 
United  States  flue-cured.    The  Monopoly  Bureau  has  to  import  every  year  a 
certain  amount  of  United  States  bright  tobaccos  for  blending  in  higher  quality 
cigarettes.    Such  imported  tobacco  is  required  to  produce  the  better  quality 
cigarettes  demanded  by  a  part  of  the  consuming  public.    A  small  but  growing 
export  market  for  the  better  types  of  cigarettes  is  tending  to  increase  the 
requirements  of  imported  leaf. 

The  amount  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  used  by  the  Bureau  has  been 
increasing  as  indicated  by  actual  factory  consiunption  and  imports  of  United 
States  leaf.    Imports  of  United  States  leaf  have  increased  from  .6  to  1.5 
million  pounds  from  1951  through  1954-.    The  United  States  has  supplied  all  of 
the  Monopoly's  imported  leaf  requirements  during  the  past  2  years.    Imports  of 
United  States  leaf  diiring  1954  were  about  20  percent  larger  than  in  1953. 
Usings  of  United  States  leaf  during  1954  increased  about  22  percent  over  1953, 
but  only  represented  about  6  percent  of  the  total  tobacco  used  by  the  Monopoly. 
The  need  for  United  States  leaf  tobacco  is  increasing,  but  imports  are  limited 
by  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 
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Tobacco  Included  in  Be IgiuiiK Luxembourg  Two-Year  Trade  Agreement  With  Argentina 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  items  which  the  Belgian- Luxembourg  Economic 
Union  will  purchase  from  -irgentina  under  2-year  commercial  and  financial 
agreement  signed  on  February  1,  1955.    The  agreement  will  be  renewed  annually 
by  a  tacit  agreement  after  the  two  years  have  expired,  unless  denounced  by 
either  party,.    It  applies  to  payments  between  Argentina  and  the  whole  Belgian 
monetary  area,  which  includes  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda  Urundi. 

Tl'ade  will  comprise  a  number  of  consumer  goods  from  Argentina  in  exchange 
for  Belgian  industrial  materials  and  eq\iipment. 

Trade  is  to  be  carried  in  terms  of  TJ.  S.  dollars,  and  the  settlement  of 
balances  between  the  countries  is  to  be  made  with  U.  S.  dollar  exchange.  For 
these  purposes,  an  account  in  terms  of  "BLEU  Dollars"  is  to  be  opened  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Belgium  in  the  name  of  the  Argentine  Central  Bank.  Whenever 
the  balance  of  this  account  exceeds  BLEU  $14  million,  the  debtor  country,  at 
the  request  of  the  creditor  country,  will  pay  the  excess  in  multiples  of 
$100,000  by  cable  transfer  on  New  York. 

The  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  dollar  as  a  unit  of  account  and  for  making 
payments  follows  the  recent  trend  in  trade  and  payments  Argentina  has  with 
other  countries.    This  procedure  has  simplified  accounting,  particularly 
under  Argentina's  multiple  rate  exchange  control  system,  and  also  provides 
for  a  settlement  of  balances  in  the  most  imiversally  acceptable  currency, 

India;  Sales  "^ax  on  Raw  Tobacco  and  Low-Priced  Tobacco  Products 

The  Madras  Legislative  Assembly  passed  a  Bill  on  April  2,  1955,  to 
amend  the  Madras  Tobacco  (Taxation  of  Sales  and  Registration)  Act  of  1953.. 
The  new  Bill  provides  for  the  levy  of  a  sales  tax  on  raw  tobacco  and  all 
low-priced  tobacco  products  (includes  bidis)  which  were  exempted  from  tax  in 
the  original  Act.    These  exempted  items  v/sre  consumed  mostly  by  the  lower 
income  classes.    The  Bill  was  passed  as  one  of  the  taxation  measures  to 
augment  the  State's  revenue  following  a  deficit  in  its  1955-56  budget o  The 
increase  in  prices,  which  will  result  from  the  tax,  may  well  result  in  a 
decline  in  consmption. 

Myasaland  Expects  Smaller  Tobacco  Crop 

Unfavorable  vree.ther  conditions,  diseases,  and  insect  pests  have  combined 
to  reduce  the  yield  and  quality  of  this  season's  tobacco  crop  in  Myasaland, 
latest  estimates  for  the  1955  tobacco  harvest  place  the  crop  at  26.>4-  million 
pounds,  15  percent  below  an  earlier  estimate  for  the  crop  and  20  percent  below 
the  1954  harvest  of  almost  33.2  million  pounds.    Most  of  the  decrease  is 
expected  in  fire-cured  production,  which  is  now  estimated  at  37.5  million 
pounds — more  than  6  million  pounds  below  the  1954-  harvest  of  23.6  million.- 
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Flue-cured  production  now  estimated  at  almost  3.7  million  pounds  is 
slightly  above  earlier  forecasts,  but  15  percent  below  the  1954-  output  of 
4-. 3  million.    Production  of  Burley  tobacco  is  expected  to  total  1,8  million 
pounds,  a  decline  of  6  percent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  output 
of  dark  sun-cured  leaf  is  placed  at  almost  3.5  million  pounds,  an  increase  of 
5  percent  as  compared  to  the  1954-  harvest. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season,  characterized  by  low 
clouds  and  continuous  rain,  caused  a  lack  of  growth  and  adversely  affected 
yields  as  well  as  leaf  quality  in  most  producing  areas.    These  conditions  also 
favored  development  of  various  diseases  and  insect  pests,  which  further  reduced 
the  crop,    VJhile  earlier  planted  tobacco  was  less  affected  than  later  plantings, 
much  of  the  tobacco  is  thin  and  light  weight,  with  a  high  proportion  of  short 
leaf.    Although  recent  dry  weather  has  improved  conditions  in  some  areas,  it 
came  too  late  to  help  much  of  the  crop,  which  had  already  been  harvested. 

Weather  conditions  dioring  the  harvest  and  curing  of  the  Burley  and 
dark  sun-cured  crop  have  hampered  curing  and  reduced  leaf  quality.    The  smaller 
harvest  of  fire-cured  tobacco  on  Trust  Lands  should  help  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  cured  leaf,  as  adequate  barn  accomodations  should  be  available  for  the 
first  time  to  handle  and  c\ire  the  crop  properly. 
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Outlook  for  United  States  Tobacco 


June  3,  1955 


1.    Belgium  is  usually  the  fifth  most  important  market  for  United  SJ^ates  tobacco. 
It  imported  20  million  pounds  of  United  States  tobacco'  oT  aXl  types  in  195^4-. 
In  May  195U  it  liberalized  tobacco  and  the  market  is  now  free  of  restrictions 
on  imports.    Exchange  is  available  for  tobacco  purchases  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  ,  '     ^  ' 


The  price  factor  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  Belgian  market.  Competi- 
tion is  keen.    Manufacturers'  profit  margins  are  reported  to  be  lower  than 
in  most  countries,  and  they  must  take  into  account  the  price-quality  relation- 
ships of  United  States  leaf  xd-th  those  for  other  foreign  grovrths.  Substitutes 
for  United  States  leaf  find  a  ready  market  if  prices  for  similar  qualities 
are  below  those  prevailing  here.     (Average  export  prices  for  United  States 
flue -cured  shipped  to  Belgium  in  1953  and  195^  were  ItO  cents  per  pound,  com- 
pared T'jith  average  68  cents  for  all  flue- cured  exports  from  this  country.) 


3.    The  level  of  imports  of  United  States  tobacco  is  closely  tied  in.irdth  trends 
in  cigarette  consumption-.    Host  Belgian  cigarettes  are  of  the  American-blended 
■tj^e,  containing  substantial  percentages  of  American  leaf.    Cigarette  consump- 
tion in  195^  was  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  two  previous  years,  but  was  still 
below  the  record  1951  level,  < 

h.    The  Belgian  Government  is  encouraging  experiments  to  improve  the  quality  of 
dom.estic  tobacco  and  to  produce  flue-cured  leaf  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  These 
experiments  are  in  the  early  stages,  and  results  are  reported  to  be  promising. 
It  will  be  several  years  before  the  impact  of  these  experiments  on  U.  S, 
exports  can  be  assessed. 

5,    To  date,  the  Belgian  Government  has  shoxm  no  interest  in  purchasing  United 
States  tobacco  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  1|80  -  the  lax-j  permitting 
the  sale,  under  certain  conditions,  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies. 

Summary 

Belgium's  tobacco  industry  has  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  iiaported 
leaf.     Imports  increased  from  39.9  million  pounds  during  the  193^-39  period,  to 
51i.l  million  Pounds  in  1951,  but  declined  during  the  past  three  years.  During 
the  prewar  period  about  25  percent  domestic  and  75  percent  foreign  tobacco  was 
used.    Uith  the  ezxeption  of  the  period  during  World  War  II,  when  Belgixim  relied 
upon  its  Dim  resources,  the  proportion  of  domestic  tobacco  used  has  declined. 
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Tiio  postwar  ratio  has  been  l5  percent  domestic  tobacco  to  about  85  percent  foreign. 
About  60  percent  of  the  leaf  tobacco  imports  during  19U7-51  originated  in  the 
United  States  compared  with  32  percent  prior  to  World  ^Jar  II.    However,  during  the 
years  1952-$U,  the  United  States'  share  in  the  Belgian  market  declined  to  an  aver- 
age of  about  hh  percent  of  the  total. 

The  decline  in  imports  from  the  United  States  in  recent  years  is  attributed 
to  the  necessity  for  seeking  lower-priced  tobaccos  elsewhere.    The  manufacturers' 
profit  iTiargins  on  tobacco  products  in  Belgium  is  quite  low,  and  costs  of  raw 
materials  have  risen,  while  retail  prices  of  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco  have 
been  steady.     Consequently,  during  the  past  few  years,  substantial  increases  in 
Belgium's  takings  of  substitute  li^^ter  tobaccos  -  mainly  from  India,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Canada  have  occurredo    The  composition  of 
imports  from  Italy  has    changed  since  prewar.    In  the  past  few  years,  Belgian 
imports  from  that  country  have  been  largely  liplit  cigarette  tobaccos,  and  not 
dark  tobacco,  as  in  prewar. 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products  is  about  equal  to  the  prewar  level.  There 
is  a  marked  increase  in  cigarette  consumption,  compared  vTith  prewar.  Consumption 
of  other  tobacco  products  is  below  the  prewar  level. 

Production 

Belgian  tobacco  is  mostly  dark  air-cured  but  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
flue-cured  being  produced.    Both  tobacco  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  have  declined 
from  the  prewar  period.    Production  of  tobacco  temporarily  increased  during 
'forld  War  II  but  has  declined  sharply  since,  primarily  as  a  result  of  decreased 
demand  for  the  domestic  leaf  in  the  production  of  smoking  tobacco. 


Belgium:  Acreage,  yield  and  production  of  leaf  tobacco^ 
averages  1935-39  and  19ii7-5lj  annual  1951  through  195U 


Year 

[  Acres 

Yield  : 
;      Per  Acre 

Production 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds  : 

pounds 

1935-39  Av. 

!        6.0  : 

!  2.5 

16,U31 

19ii7-5l  Av, 

:  2.1 

:  9,663 

1951  : 

5.3 

:  2,2 

11,582 

1952  ! 

U.9  : 

2.2  ; 

1/  10,5U0 

1953  : 

U.9  ! 

1.8  ; 

1/  9,oia 

I95I1  : 

.  ii.3 

2,1  : 

1/  9,012 

1/  Does  not  include  tobacco  gra^m  on  farms  less  than  2.ij.71 

acres.     It  is  estimated  that  this  production  amounted  to 
about  I,3ii0,it00  pounds  in  1952,  1,289,700  pounds  in  1953,  and 
l,ii33,000  poTjnds  in  195ii. 


Sotirce :  FED5TAB 
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Tobacco  groTATers  advocate  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  sufficient  to  enable 
their  tobacco  to  compete  successfully  with  imported  leaf.    However,  under  the 
Belgium-Luxembourg-Netherlands  tariffs  agreement,  the  Netherlands  has  to  be  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  import  duties.     There  is  only  a  very  limited  production  of 
tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  Government  of  that  country  does  not  favor  an 
increase  in  duty.    This,  together  with  the  pressure  from  Belgian  manufacturers 
for  continued  low  duties  on  imported  leaf,  is  expected  to  prevent  an  increase. 


Trade 


Belgium's  .tobacco  industry  maintains  an  active  import  trade  in  uiimanufac- 
tured  leaf  tobacco.    Exoorts  of  leaf  tobacco  are  insignificant. 

In  Belgium,  more  than  in  most  countries,  changes  in  the  pattern  of  leaf 
tobacco  usings  are  made  in  response  to  prices  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable shifting  from  year  to  year  in  the  volume  of  leaf  purchases  from  the 
different  countries. 


Belgium:    Imports  of  unmanufactiared  tobacco  by  coxintry  of  originj 
averages  1930-39  and  19ii7-5l;  annual  1901  through  195k 


1935-39 

average 


Country  of 
Origin 


average 


1901 


1902 


1903 


190ii 


United  States 
Indonesia 
Netherlands  1/ 
Brazil 
Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 
Italy 

Southern  Rhodesia 
India 

Union  of  South 

Africa 
Argentina 
Cuba 

Paraguay 

Philippine  Islands 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

Hungary 

Canada 

Others 

Total 


1,000 
Pounds 


13,172 
0,360 
7,008 
1,776 
.  801 
010 
1,337 
h 
33 

187 
hio 

272 
1,107 
398 
281 
1,199 
1,690 
8 

U,186 


39,899 


1,000 
Pounds 


28,003 
021 
SOU 
3,198 
2,073 
3,2U9 
30 
101 
1,768 

U8 
900 
lh9 
1,010 
30li 
600 
109 

26 
12U 
967 


1,000 
Pounds 


32,270 
1,U0O 
893 
ii,037 
i;,306 
3,6hh 
■  70 

.  .  70 
2,088 

■63 
110 
223 

1,830 
38U 

l,92h 
90 
110 
1^72 
179 


1,000 
Pounds 


21,01Ii 

3,110 
798 
14,730 
ii,O10 
3,781 

2/ 
703 
2,U89 

273 

112 
211; 

1,68U 
020 
622 
321; 
320 
011; 

2,21U 


1,000 
Pounds 


21,160 
2,731; 
1,021 
1;,268 

1;,123 
3,078 
386 
966 
2,200 

380 
172 
192 

2/ 
1,107 
637 
331 
379 
399 
3,171 


Ui;,939 


01;,  268 


i;7,l;i;7 


i;7,261; 


1,000 
Pounds 


20,313 
2,901 

869 
3,677 
1;,261; 
3,063 

71;1 
l,ll;l; 
2,700 

361; 

81; 
190 
1,81;7 
1,122 
07 
600 
90 
2l;3 
2,21U 


l;7,Ol;8 


1/  Re-exports,     2/  If  any,  included  in  others. 

Sources:    Bulletin  Mensuel  Du  Commerce,  FEDETAB  and  Consular  reports. 
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The  United  States  was  the  first-ranking  source  of  supply  in  prewar.  Re- 
exports from  the  Netherlands  were  the  second  most-important  source  of  tobacco. 
However,  during  the  posti/Tar  period,  Brazil,  Turkey,  and  the  Dominican  Republic- 
supplied  roughly  8-10  percent  each  in  contrast  to  less  than  2  percent  from  the 
Netherlands,    In  addition  to  direct  purchases  made  from  Indonesia  and  from 
Netherlands  dealers,  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  are  bou^t  on  the 
Netherlands  bonded  viarehouse  markets.    The  breakdown  of  imports  by  types  and 
country  of  origin  is  not  available. 

Combined  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  Canada,  Union  of  South  Africa  and  '. 
India  believed  to  be  mostly  flue-cured,  averaged  1|, 230,000  pounds  during 
compared  with  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  only  232,000  poiinds. 

United  States  types  of  leaf  exported  to  Belgium  consist  primarily  of  flue- 
cured.     There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  exports  of  flue-cured  and  Burley 
since  the  prewar  period.    Exports  of  flue -cured  and  Burley  comprised  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  total  shipments  to  Belgium  during  1953-51i.     In  prewar  years, 
flue -cured,  and- Burley  made  up  only  ii5  percent  of  our  total  leaf  movement  to 
Belgium,  indicating  the  increased  need  for  light  cigarette  tobaccos. 

United  States:    Exoorts  of  ..unmanufactured  tobacco  to  Belgium  by  types; 

averages  1935-39  and  19i47-5l;  annual  "1951  through  19511  1/   „. 


Type  [ 

1935-39  : 
average  : 

19k7-51  : 
average  : 

1951  ; 

1952  ■] 

1953  2/: 

195U  2/ 

.    1,000  ' 
'    Ppunds  ! 

1,000  : 

Pounds  : 

'  1,000  : 

Pounds  : 

>  1,000  i 
Poimds  : 

■  ? 

1,000  ' 
Poxmds  ! 

1,000 

Pounds 

Flue -cured 
Burley 

Kentuck7/- Tennessee  " 

Fire -cured 
Virginia  Fire-cured^ 
Maryland 
One  Sucker 
Green  River  ' 
Cigar  Leaf  . 
Other 

Stems ,  Trimmings 
and  Scrap";. 

!      3,712  : 
t     -1,996  : 

i    k^hia  ' 

i  356 
:  li27 
:  682 

716  : 
!  23 
:           90  : 

i          67  ! 

i5,li79  : 

.  3,555  ! 

2,160 
:  305 
:  238 
:  2li7 
1         2ii7  ' 
:  579 

65. 

!.  21,618  ' 
,2,566  I 

'  "  •3,li35 
:  93 
:       223  • 
I       22h  ' 

U73 
:  818 
2 

118 

•10,785 
2,715 

1,02U 
:  63 
:        138  : 

188  ; 

151  : 
:        523  : 

•        56  • 

:  7,535 
:    3,0iUi  : 

633 
:  7 

300  ; 
:       157  : 
1  : 
:  926 

'       ho  '. 

'  l,hl9 
'  2,563 

970- 
:  26 
1|25 
178 

131 
:  606 

li 

Total 

:  12,510 

:  ,  22^921. 

■  29,570  : 

15,61^3  • 

,  12,6U3 

:  12,  la9 

1/  May  include  small  quantities  to  Luxembourg.    2/  Preliminary, 
Source:    Records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 


Sxpbrtis  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire— cured'  leaf  .have  continued  to  decline  and 
now  amount  to  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  preiirar  level.    Exports  of  United  States 
cigar  leaf,  mainly  wrapper,  have  increased  greatly  from  the  prewar  period  as  a 
direct  result  of  insufficient  export  availabilities  in  Indonesia. 

There  is  a  wide  variation, between  reported  United  States  tobacco  exports  to 
Belgium,  and  Belgian  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  this  country,  especially  during 
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the  past  3  years.    Apparently,  around  7  million  pounds  of  United  States  leaf 
each  year  during  1952-5^1  have  moved  through  the  Netherlands  in  transit  to  Belgium. 
Such  quantities  are  recorded  as  United  States  exports  to  the  Netherlands,  although 
the  ultimate  destination  is  Belgium,     These  quantities  are  included  in  Belgiijm's 
import  statistics. 

The  Belgian  industry  maintains  a  fairly  active  import  and  export  trade  in 
tobacco  products,    Belgium  is  a  net  exporter  of  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco, 
but  a  net  importer  of  cigars  and  cigarillos.     Imports  of  cigarettes  during  the 
postwar  period  have  been  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 
Cigarette  exports  have  been  directly  principally  to  the  Belgian  Congo. 

Utilization  and  Output 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  used  by  manufacturers  during  the  postwar  period  is 
slightly  under  the  level  of  prewar. 


Belgium:    Quantities  of  unmanufactured  tobocco  used  in  the  production 
of  the  various  tobacco  products,  averages  1937-39 
and  19U7-51;  annual  19^1  through  19$h 


Year 

[  Cigars 

:  Ciga- 
:  rillos 

,  Smoking 
;  Mixtures 

;  CheT^ri.ng 
:  Tobacco 

:  Ciga- 
:  rettes 

;  Snuff 

[  Total 

'  1,000 
Pounds 

=  1,000 
Pounds 

•  1,000 
Pounds 

;  1,000 
Pounds 

;  1,000 
Pounds 

;  1,000 

Pounds 

;  1,000 
Pounds 

Average:  • 
1937-39  1/ 
19U7-51  : 

1951  : 

1952 

1953 

195U  2/  ' 

.  3,518 
l,ii22  : 
l,ii68  : 

.  I,h09  . 

'  l,6i;0 
1,51^3  ' 

.  ii,021 
l,96ii  : 
2,207  5 
:  2,6ii8  : 
:  3,199  ; 
3,527  : 

32,882 
23,656  : 
26,700  • 
25,783  : 
•    2ii,5lt6  ' 
23,810  : 

397  ' 
193  ' 

119  ! 

117  : 
:  110 
112  : 

15,132  : 
25,320  : 
2ii,927  : 
23,988  : 
:  2ii,059  : 
2ii,U96  : 

1|50  : 
302  : 
320  : 
201  : 
201 

196  : 

56,ii02 
52,857 

55,7ia 

5ii,lii7 
53,755 
53,572 

1/  Data  not  available  for  1935-36.  2/  Preliminary. 
Sources:    F'^^ETAB  and  Annaire  Statistique, 


Cigarette  production  has  increased  substantially,  while  the  output  of  other 
products  remains  below  prewar.    In  prewar  years,  about  13  percent  of  the  tobacco 
was  used  in  the  production  of  cigars  and  cigarillos,  58  percent  in  smoking  mix- 
tures, 27  percent  in  cigarettes  and  about  2  percent  in  chewing  and  snuff.  During 
the  vast  3  years  (1952-5U)  about  8  percent  was  used  in  the  production  of  cigars 
and  cigarillos,  ii6  percent  in  smoking  mixtures,  U5  percent  in  cigarettes,  and 
less  than  1  percent  in  chemng  and  snuff.    Since  1951,  the  output  of  cigarettes 
and  smoking  tobaccos  has  declined  slightly;  on  the  other  hand,  some  increases  in 
output  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  have  occurred. 
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Belgium:    Output  of  tobacco  products;  averages  1935-39 
and  19h7-5l;  annual  1951  through  1951; 


Year 

!  Cigars 

.  Ciga-  . 
[  rillos  , 

;  Cigarettes 

1  Smoking  [ 
Mixtures  [ 

.  Chemng  ] 
'  Tobacco  . 

:    Snuff  : 

Esti- 
mated 
Total 

:  1,000 
:  Pieces 

:  1,000 
:  Pieces 

!  1,000 
:  Pieces 

I  1,000 
Pounds 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

;  1,000  : 
!  Pounds 

1,000 
Pounds 

Average : 
1935-39 
19ii7-5l  ' 

1951  : 

1952 

1953  : 
195ii  : 

:  192,265 
!  81,933 

77,lii8  : 
:    87,ii57  • 
.  10ii,259  • 
100,705  : 

:  570,ii08 
:  257,868  : 

302,022  : 
:  358,536  : 

l4l7,237  : 
,  U83,652  : 

!  5,7li7,328 
8,390,705 
9yll5,19U  : 
8,706,2ia 
8,759,6lii 
8,80^,012  : 

:  28,870 
.  21,970 

23,668  ! 
.  22,856 
.    22,i;36  : 

21,U66  : 

.  1/  633  . 
:       308  : 

293 
288 

271 
163  : 

1/  56U  i 
379  : 
335  i 

:       223  ! 

:       223  ■ 
293  ■ 

50,929 
ii7,730 
51,508 
50,259 
:  50,038 
U9,563 

l/  Data  unavailable;  estimated  from  usings. 
Source:    Annuaire  Statistique  and  FEDETAB. 


Consmption  and  Retail  Prices   

Consumption  of  cigarettes  in  Belgium  totaled  8,26U  million  pieces  in  19514-. 
This  was  slightly  higher  than  in  1952-53,  but  below  the  19ii7-5l  average,  Con- 
siamption  last  year  was  62  percent  ,9;reater  than  during  the  period  1935-39.  .  At 
present,  about  85  percent  of  the  cigarettes  consuraed  in  Belgium  are  beligv^drto 
be  American-blended  type.  .a 

Consumption  of  smoking  mixtures  has  declined  about  25  percent  from  prewar. 
In  1951i,  only  21.7  million  pounds  of  smoking  tobaccos  were  sold  to  consumers,  as 
compared  Trd.th  an  average  of  29.  U  million  during  1935-39.    Most  of.  the  decline  has 
occurred  in  tobacco  for  pipe  smoking.     Very  little  decrease  has  taken  place  in 
smoking  tobaccos  for  use  in  "  roll -your  ^OT-m"  cigarettes,'.  .     ., I 

Cigars  and  cigarillos  are  becoming  more  popular  in  Belgium,  although  quan- 
tities consumed  remain  well  beloxir  prewar.    Retail  price  reductions  (follovjing 
lower  excise  tax  rates  imposed  in  1951  and  1952)  acted  as  a  stimulant  for  sales 
of  these  products.   '  '  ■    .    i-  ■  , 

Belgium:    Consumption  of  tobacco  products,  as  indicated  by  sales; 
averages  1935-39  and  19ii7-5l;  annual  1951  through  195U 


Year 


Average: 
1935-39 
19l;7-5l 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195U 


Cigars 


Million 
Pieces 

191 

83 

68 
123 
131 
lh9 


Cigarillos  Cigarettes 


Million  . :  Million 
Pieces      :  Pieces 


569 
265 
311 
383 
hh^ 
510 


5,113 
8,565 
8,ii06 
8,115 
8,217 
8,26ii 


1/  Includes  chexo.ng  tobacco  and  snuff.  Source 


Smoking  , 
Mixtures  1/ 


1,000 
Pounds 

29,Uii0 
21,690 
21,7UO 
23,122 
22,152 
21,716 


Estimated 
Total 


1,000 
Pounds 

li8,562 
ii7,28U 
li6,97ij. 
1^6,751 

1;8,572 


FEDETAB. 
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Average  retail  prices  of  tobacco  products  in  19^3  were  as  follows:  cigars, 
3.93  francs  (7.9  U.S«  cents)  each;  cigarillos,  1,20  francs  (2.U  U.S.  cents)  each; 
cigarettes,  9,06  francs  (l8ol  TJ.S,  cents)  per  package  of  20;  and  smoking  mixtuires, 
160.69  francs  per  kilogram  ($1.U6  per  pound).  1/ 

Taxation 

Taxes  include  a  production  tax  on  leaf  tobacco  gro^m.  in  Belgium,  a  small 
import  duty,  and  excise  and  transmission  (sales)  taxes  on  tobacco  products. 
Revenues  derived  from  excise  duties  accoiint  for  about  88  percent  of  total  reve- 
nues collected  from  tobacco.    The  present  transmission  tax  on  tobacco  products 
is  5  percent  of  the  retail  price.    Excise  duties  are  levied  on  the  various  manu- 
factured tobacco  products  as  a  percent  of  the  retail  price.    With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Benelux  Unified  Excise  Duties  on  April  16,  19^1,  the  duties  on  cigars, 
cigarillos  and  cut  tobacco  x^ere  reduced  rcjspectively  to  27,  33  and  kO  percent, 
while  on  cigarettes  they  were  increased  to  62  percent.    In  January  19^2,  the 
retail  price  on  cigarettes  was  increased  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  excise 
revenue  from  cigarettes  as  the  result  of  price  increases  of  raw  materials.  On 
May  28,  1952,  the  excise  tax  on  cigars  and  cigarillos  was  further  reduced  to  ll; 
and  20  percent  respectively  to  aid  these  two  declining  industries. 


Belgium:    "^cise  tax  levied  on  tobacco  products  as  a  percent 
of  the  retail  price  for  specified  years 


Year  Rate 


Percent  of  Retail  Price 


Became 
ffective 

Cigars 

\  Cigarillos 

Cigarettes 

;  Smoking 
:  Mixtures 

:  Percent 

:        Pe  rcent 

:  Percent 

:  Percent 

193^  : 

8.65  : 

9.16  ! 

31,18 

:  23,7ii 

1938  ! 

8.00 

lOcOO 

:        360 00 

:  21,00 

1939 

!  9.00 

:  11,00 

:  38.00 

'  23,00 

19ii2  : 

39oOO  : 

I4I.OO  : 

:  57.00 

1  U9.00 

1951 

27.00  : 

33.00 

:  62.00 

ItO.OO 

19^2 

:  lUeOO 

:  20,00 

:  62oOO 

Uo.oo 

Total  tobacco  taxes  represented  35.7  percent  of  the  total  prewar  retail 
value  of  tobacco  products,  as  compared  with  56.9  percent  during  19i;7-53  period. 
Revenues  derived  by  the  government  from  tobacco  account  for  about  k  percent  of 
the  total  revenues  collected  by  the  Belgian  Government. 


1/  The  official  rate  of  exchange  during  1953  was  50  Belgian  francs  equaled  one 
U.  S.  dollar. 
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L  f  B  R  A  r  Y 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  OF  YUGOSLAV  TOBACCO  EXPECTED  TO  l|NCREASE 

JUN2S  1955  . 

Summary  I 


June  6,  1955 


production  of 
their  usual 


The  Yugoslav  Tobacco  Institute  is.iBlitemi^l!!^]ji<!?.^i 
tobacco  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  furnish  tobacco  to 
markets  as  well  as  to  fulfill  new  coaraitments  to  a  number  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries.    Yugoslavia  signed  bi-lateral  agreements  with  several  members  of 
the  Soviet  Bloc  in  the  latter  part  of  1954-  and  early  in  1955,  according  to 
information  received  from  Roy  0.  Westley,  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Belgrade,    A  substantial  quantity  of  tobacco  has  already  moved  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreements  and  shipments  are  expected  to  continue.    It  is 
expected  that  production  in  1955  will  show  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
1954-  output  of  64.,4.  milli.on  pounds  as  a  result  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute  to  expand  output. 

Foreign  Trade 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  Yugoslavia  totaled  more  than  15.4- 
million  pounds  in  1954-  and  were  valued  at  $7.9  million.    This  was  about  13 
percent  above  the  quantity  shipped  in  1953,  but  was  16  percent  below  the  1952 
level  and  30  percent  below  the  194^7-51  average.    A  total  of  12.8  million  po\inds 
or  83  percent  of  the  leaf  exports  was  fermented  tobacco,  while  the  remaining 
2.6  million  pounds  was  unfermented  leaf  tobacco,  all  of  which  was  taken  by  Italy. 


The  most  important  markets  for  Yugoslav  fermented  leaf  tobacco  in  1954- 
were  the  United  States  and  France  with  each  country  receiving  more  than  3  million 
pounds  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  quantity  shipped.    The  United  States' 
purchases  accounted  for  almost  30  percent  of  the  value  of  fermented  leaf  exports, 
while  France  received  24-  percent  of  the  total.    West  Germany  and  Austria  were 
other  important  markets,  taking  1.4.  and  1  million  pounds,  respectively. 

Yugoslavia  signed  new  bi- lateral  agreements  with  East  Germany,  U.S.S.R., 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  the  second  half  of  1954-  and  began  exporting  fermented  leaf 
tobacco  under  the  terms  of  the  agreements.    By  the  end  of  the  year,  these 
countries  had  purchased  more  than  2.1  million  pounds,  accounting  for  16.6  percent 
of  total  fermented  leaf  exports  for  the  year.    The  value  of  these  exports 
amounted  to  $1,225,000  or  18.2  percent  of  the  total,  indicating  that  these 
countries  were  paying  good  prices  for  Yugoslav  tobacco.    Since  January  1,  bi- 
lateral agreements  have  been  completed  with  other  Soviet  Bloc  countries  and 
these  covin  tries  have  been  meeting  their  agreement  quotas. 
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Although  Russia  and  certain  of  her  satellite  coootries  took  large  quanti- 
ties of  Yugoslav  tobacco  in  the  period  immediately  follovang  '^orld  War  II, 
shipments  to  this  area  had  stopped  after  1949  and  were  not  resumed  until  after 
the  agreements  were  negotiated.    With  the  re-opening  of  this  outlet  to  the 
Soviet  Bloc,  the  Yugoslav  Tobacco  Institute  is  attempting  to  increase  production 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  meet  new  commitments  as  well  as  retain  their 
other  markets. 


While  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  by  Yugoslavia  have  been  relatively  small  in 
recent  years  -  amounting  to  only  72,000  pounds  in  1954-  -  it  is  probable  that 
the  prewar  practice  of  buying  certain  quantities  of  poor  quality  tobacco  from 
the  Middle  East  will  be  resumed  for  blending  in  the  manufacture  of  local  products 
Such  a  practice  would  permit  the  exportation  of  larger  quantities  of  locally 
grown  tobacco e    Whether  or  not  this  will  affect  Yugoslav  exports  to  the  United 
States  is  not  clear  at  this  time. 


Exports  of  maniifactured  tobacco  products  from  Yugoslavia  are  not  important, 
In  1954,  about  1,660  pounds  of  cigarettes  were  shipped  with  West  Germany  being 
the  most  important  purchaser.    No  tobacco  products  were  imported  by  Yugoslavia 
in  1954. 


Yugoslavia:  Exports  of  unmanuf acttired  tobacco,  average  1947-51, 
 annual  1952-54  


Unmanufactured  Tobacco 


1947-51 


1,000  ! 

t  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds  ; 

pounds  ; 

pounds 

;  pounds 

Fermented  ; 

:      21,084  . 

:        16,265  ! 

11,316 

12,794 

Unfermented  ! 

!          889  - 

2,205  ' 

:         2.315  ' 

:  2,645 

Total  ! 

•      21,973  : 

r        18,470  ! 

13,631 

:  15,439 

1952 


1953 


1954 


Prepared  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  reports  of  iigricultural 
Attaches  and  other  U.  S,  representatives  abroad. 
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Yugoslavia:  Quantity  and  value  of  exports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  bv  country  of  destination.  1954 

Country 

;        Quantity  : 

Value 

Fermented:  : 
United  States  : 
France  j 
West  Germany  ; 
East  Germany  j 
Austria  : 
U.S.S.R.  : 
Italy  ; 
Sweden  ; 
Netherlands 

Be Igium- Luxemburg  : 
Algeria  ; 
Czechoslovakia 
Other 

1,000  pounds  : 

t          3,158  : 
3,239 

1,415  : 
i  1,218 
;  992 
:  738 
:  661 
441 

:  277 
:  216 
:  176 
!  166 
47 

1,.,000  dollars  1/ 

1,990 

1,612 
:  602 
:  694 
479 

:  419 
327 

:  274 
:  95 
:  AA 
:  48 
:  111 
:  22 

Total  Fermented 

12,794 

6,717 

Unf ermented :  : 
Italy  ; 

:  2,645 

:  1,207 

l/  Converted  from  dinars  at  the  rate  of  300  dinars  per  dollar. 
Prepared  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  reports  of 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Attaches. 


Production 

Output  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Yugoslavia  in  1954  amounted  to  almost  64.4 
million  pounds  from  about  91,000  acres.    This  production  was  only  slightly  above 
the  previous  year's  harvest  and  7  percent  above  the  1947-51  level,  but  was 
72  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 

It  is  reported  that  almost  three-fifths  of  the  1954  crop  was  oriental  or 
Turkish-type  cigarette  tobacco  with  an  additional  one-fourth  being  semi-oriental 
type.    Most  of  the  oriental  tobacco  is  produced  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Province  of  Macedonia.  Semi-oriental 
types  are  grown  in  a  number  of  somewhat  scattered  areas  in  central  Yugoslavia, 
including  the  Province  of  Hercegovina  and  South  Serbia,    The  cigar  tobacco, 
which  accounted  for  about  16  percent  of  the  1954  crop,  is  grown  in  Vojvodina, 
which  is  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country  on  the  level  land  north  and 
east  of  the  Danube  River. 

VJhile  no  data  are  yet  available  as  to  the  acreage  planted  or  probable 
yield  in  1955,  it  is  expected  that  this  year's  crop  will  be  up  considerably  from 
previous  levels  if  the  plans  of  the  Tobacco  Institute  are  fully  carried  out. 


Yugoslavia:  Acreage  and  production  of  tobacco,  average  1935-39,  1947-51 


annual  1952-54 


Acres  : 

Production 

Year  : 

i  U  • 

vl  j-cX-lLid-L   JL/  ■ 

Total 

1,000  : 

1,000  ; 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

Average : 

acres  : 

acres  \ 

acres  ; 

pounds 

•  pounds  • 

pounds 

1935-39 
1947-51 
Annual: 

:  35 
:  80 

:         4  " 
!■        9  ; 

39 
89 

:  32,920 
■  52,467 

/  /  on 
:  4,490 

:  7,155 

>  n.n  'TO 
;  j5  f  ,A-^vJ 

>  59,622 

1952 
1953 
1954 

:  57 
r  74 
:  81 

k 

\  14 
:  10 
:  10 

;  :  71 
:  84 
:  91 

:    26, 165 
:  56,217 
:  54,233 

:  6,540 
:  7,716 
:  10,141 

:  32,705 
:  63,933 
:  64,374 

1/  Includes  semi-oriental. 
Prepared  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  reports  of  Agricultural 


Attaches  and  other  U.  So  representatives  abroad. 

QlltiBut  and  Cgnsiimption  of  Tobacco  Products 

Almost  all  the  tobacco  products  manufactured  in  Yugoslavia  are  cigarettes 
and,  since  exports  are  negligible,  output  of  products  closely  approximates 
consumption.    Cigarette  production  in  1954  was  about  34.4  million  pounds, 
approximately  13  percent  above  the  1953  output.    It  is  estimated  that  production 
in  1955  will  be  15  percent  above  the  1954  level  and  will  exceed  39.5  million 
pounds. 

Output  and  use  of  all  other  manufactured  products,  including  cigars, 
smoking  and  cut  tobacco,  and  snuff,  were  placed  at  about  660^000  pounds  in  1954- 
It  is  expected  that  about  12  percent  more  of  these  products  will  be  manufactured 
in  1955 » 
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THE  TOBACCO  MARKET  IN  DI 


m  y 


Outlook  for  United  States  Leaf 


1.    On  February  23,  19^5,  the  Danish  tobacco  import  trade  was  completely 
freed  from  governmental  controls.    This  liberalization  of  dollar  tobacco ^ 
imports  had  been  in  effect  on  an  infonnal  basis  during  most  of  195^4.  United 
States  tobaccos  are  now  free  to  compete  in  the  Danish  market  without  encoun-  • 
tering  artificial  restraints  imposed  by  the  government.  ^  eo" 

2.    United  States  leaf  accounts  for  nearly  one-half  of  Denmark's  tobacco 
imports,  which  totaled  2\x  million  pounds,  in  19^14.    The  country's  manufacturers 
and  consumers  prefer  United  States  leaf— particularly  flue-cured.    Because  of 
price  considerations,  however,  substitute  leaf  is  being  imported  in  increasing 
quantities  from  other  sources,  such  as  India,  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  other 
countries  in  Africa.     (In  195Ii,  total  imports  of  flue-cured  from  these  areas 
may  be  estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  h  million  pounds).  r,.-. 

3.    A  declining  trend  is  evident  in  use  of  United  States  Burley  in  both 
cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures.    This  is  reflected  in  lower  exports  of  this 
type  of  leaf  to  Denmark  in  19^3  and  19^14.    Burley  has  been  displaced  to  some 
extent  by  flue-cured  tobaccos  from  both  the  United  States  and  other  areas. 

I4.    There  is  also  a  downward  trend  in  use  of  United  States  cigar  leaf. 
As  larger  supplies  became  available  for  export  from  Indonesia,  Danish  importers 
reduced  their  purchases  of  wrappers  and  binders  here. 

Summary 

Denmark's  tobacco  industry  depends  entirely  on  imported  leaf,  and  the 
United  States  supplies  nearly  one-half  of  total  requirements.    In  prewar 
years  (193^-39),  the  United  States'  share  was  close  to  30  percent,  when 
indirect  piirchases,  made  via  third  countries,  are  included.    Flue^cured  leaf 


1/  Based  partially  on  observations  made  on  a  recent  survey  trip  to  Western 
Europe  by  R.  A.  Owen,  Director,  Tobacco  Division,  Foreign  AgriculturaT^ervice, 
and  partially  on  material  available  in  the  files  of  the  Tobacco  Division.  '  The 
assistance  rendered  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Embassy  at 
Copenhagen,  and  by  the  Danish  tobacco  trade,  is  acknov/1  edged. 


now  accounts  for  more  than  80  percent  of  total  United  States  exports  to  Beranarrk, 
This  ^pe  of  leaf  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  American- type  blended  cigarette.- 
and  smoking  mixtures.    Danish  consumers  prefer  the  American- type  blended  ciga- 
rette, and  both  straight  Virginia  and  Oriental  cigarettes  are  much  less  popular 
than  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Increased  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  recent  years,  has  been  reflected 
in  larger  takings  of  cigarette  leaf — particularly  fLue -cured — from  the  United 
States.    Consn.mption  averaged  only  1,5  billion  ci^iarettes  during  1935-39,  3«2 
billion  in  19lt.7-5l,  and  3.8  billion  in  19$h.     There  was  little  variation  in  the 
figures,  however,  for  the  period  1952-51|. 

Consumption  of  cigarillos  is  considerably  above  prewar;  smoking  tobacco 
and  snuff  are  about  equal  to  Drewarj  cigars  and  chewing  tobacco  are  well  below 
the  pre^^rar  level.    Estimated  total  consumption  of  all  tobacco  products  in  I95I4. 
was  20,7  million  pounds.     This  was  roughly  equivalent  to  consumption  during 
both  1952  and  1953,  but  was  13  percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 

Production 

Under  normal  conditions  the  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  grown  in  Denmark  is 
insignificant  and  plays  no  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products. 
Climatic  conditions  alone  make  it  impossible  to  produce  a  leaf  of  acceptable 
quality  in  comparison  with  tobacco  from  foreign  sources.    However,  Denmark  was 
forced,  as  were  other  European  countries,  to  substitute  domestically-grown  leaf 
when  tobacco  imports  were  sharply  curtailed  after  1939.    Danish  tobacco  compared 
unfavorably  with  foreign  leaf  both  in  quality  and  cost  of  production,  and  after 
I9ii5  was  utilized  primarily  as  "filler"  in  the  production  of  low-priced  cigars. 
Commercial  tobacco  production  in  Denmark  rose  from  1,100  pounds  in  1938  to  6.7 
million  pounds  in  19ii5  and  than  declined  to  77,000  pounds  in  19l;9.  Consiunption 
of  Danish  leaf  reached  its  peak  in  19i|ii-ii.5  x^hen  nearly  hO  percent  of  the  tobacco 
used  by  the  industry  was  home-grown.    Mo  statistical  data  are  available  regarding 
production  since  19^9. 

Trade 

During  the  Deriod  1935-39,  imports  of  unm.anufactured  tobacco  averaged  20.7 
million  pounds  annually.    The  official  figure  of  3o9  million  pounds  from  the 
United  States  indicated  that  the  United  States'  share  of  the  market  was  only  19 
percent.    However,  there  was  considerable  indirect  movement  of  U.  S,  leaf  through 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  believed  that  our  share  in  the  prewar  Danish  market  was  actually 
close  to  30  percent.    The  large  figure  of  10.7  million  pounds,  reported  as 
imports  from  the  Netherlands,  consisted  entirely  of  re-exports  of  tobacco  pro- 
duced elsewhere.    The  Netherlands'  figure  included  leaf  from  a  considerable 
niimber  of  countries,  but  was  primarily  of  Indonesian,  Balkan  (Oriental  Leaf) 
and  United  States  origin.     ]jnports  during  the  years  19U7-51  were  not  reported 
by  country  of  origin.    It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  indirect  imports  of 
United  States  leaf  during  the  period  were  significant.    During  the  past  few 
years,  imports  by  country  of  origin  are  available.    For  the  years  1952-5it,  total 
imports  averaged  22. U  million  pounds,  with  about  10,9  million  or  k9  percent  from 
the  United  States. 
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Denmark:    IriDorts  of  unmanufactured  tobaccoj  averages  1935-39 
and  19ii7-5l|  1952  through  1951 


Country  of 
Ori^n 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

:    Average  ' 
:    19i47-5l  : 

:  1952  [ 

1953  ] 

1951i 

:  1,000 
!  pounds 

:  1,000 

:    pounds  ! 

!  1,000 

,    pounds  ; 

:  1,000 
po\inds  : 

:  1,000 
•  pounds 

United  States 
Brazil  ! 
Cuba  ! 
Turkey  i 
Greece  j 
Ifeiited  Kingdom  1/  ; 
Netherlands  1/  ; 
Indonesia  ; 
India  j 
Other  J 

5  3,863 

ko 
16 

1  2/- 

:         2,230  ! 
3/  10,687  : 

2/ 

W  3,U2F: 

:  9,271 
:       lt,056  : 
5              7  ' 
!  52U 
280  : 
U,61;5 
3/  1,70U  ! 

:             93  ' 
5/  2,358  : 

:  11,162 
3,51|2  : 

!  373 
!  266 
157  i 

130  ! 
2,772  ! 
22  J 
5/  3,882  : 

:  10,195 

U,719  J 
i  h30 
i          601  ! 
95  ! 

:             1  • 
5ii  ! 
3,0]42  ! 
263  ' 
5/  l,U2i;  . 

s  ii,ia7 

ii,707- 
55 

!  h39 
:  26 

1  85 
2,967 
326 

:  5/  U,026 

Total 

i  20,719 

22,938 

:  22,306 

!  20,880 

:  2U,0l;8 

1/  Re-exports,    2/  If  any,  included  in  other.    3/  Includes  Indonesia,  V 
Includes  about  2  million  pounds  from  Germany,    5/  Includes  substantial 
quantities  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  British  East  and  South  Africa. 

Source:    Denmark's  Vareindforsel  Og-Udforsel  and  Statistica  Tabelvarerk. 


In  recent  years,  flue-cured  imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  areas 
have  been  steoped-up.    On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  oriental  leaf  have  declined. 
This  shift  in  the  pattern  of  imoorts  has  closely  paralleled  increased  consumer 
demand  for  American- type  blended  cigarettes,  and  declining  consumption  of  straight 
oriental  cigarettes. 

Changes  are  also  noted  in  the  oattern  of  cigar  leaf  trade.    Prior  to 
'^forld  ^Jar  II,  the  Netherlands  ^ast  Indies  (now  Indonesia)  x^as  the  maior  source 
of  'Oeninark's  cigar  leaf  imports.    Most  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by  indirect 
trade  through  the  Netherlands.    During  the  postwar  period,  Brazil  has  become  the 
most-imoortant  source  of  filler  leaf.    Binders  and  x^rappers  have  been  furnished 
by  both  Indonesia  and  the  United  States,    l&nports  of  United  States  cigar  tobaccos, 
however,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  declined,  and  larger  takings  of 
Indonesian  binders  and  wrappers  have  occurred. 

Statistics  covering  imports  by  types  of  tobacco  are  not  available.  Exports 
of  United  States  leaf  to  Denmark  may  be  used  as  indicative  of  the  trend  in  Danish 
imports,  by  kind  of  tobacco,  from  this  country.    During  the  prewar  period,  flue- 
cured  made  up  about  one -half  of  our  export  trade.    During  recent  years,  flue- 
cured  has  accounted  for  around  80  percent  of  our  trade.    Hurley  exports  in  most 
postwar  years  were  larger  than  those  in  prewar;  exports  of  Kentucky- Tennessee 
fire-cured  have  been  well  below  the  prewar  average.    Fire-cured  leaf  is  used 
principally  in  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff.    Output  of  chewing  tobacco,  which  in 
prewar  years  required  about  1  million  pounds  of  U.  S,  fire-cured  leaf,  is  now 
down  to  about  50  percent  of  prewar. 
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United  "States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  Beninark 
by  types:  averages  1935-39  and  19i47-5l;  1952  through  1951; 


•  Average  ; 
1935-39  : 

Average  : 
19U7-51  • 

1952  ; 

1953  1/  ' 

.  1951^  1/ 

1,000  ; 
;  pounds 

1,000  ! 
!  pounds 

1,000  ; 
;  pounds 

-  1,000  i 
;  pounds 

1,000 
:  pounds 

Flue -cured 
Bur ley 

Ke  ntu  cky- Te  nne  s  s  ee 
fire-cured  ; 

Virginia  fire-  ! 
CTired 

Maryland 

Cigar  Leaf  2/  ! 
Other  ! 
Steins,  Trimmings 
and  Scrap 

J  2,l498 
I      827  ! 

'  1,055  ' 

!      171  ' 
127  ! 

;       Ih  i 

:  201 

:  7,577 
1,560 

lOh 
:         hk  ' 
930  • 
1  . 

:  316 

:  6,991 
.  1,710  ! 

\     U66  - 

s       12  , 
26  J 

:      15U  ! 
2 

!  198 

5  9,906 
737  • 

!  561 

60  ' 

20  : 
281 
!  h 

2hk 

5  7,9ii6 

500 

i  683 

i  29 
38 

:  185 
5  178 

Total 

!  ii,893 

11,126 

:  9,559 

:  11,813 

5  9,559 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  Mainly  wrapper  and  binder. 


Source:    Census  Records,  U,  S,  Department  of  Commerce, 


Denmark *s  trade  in  tobacco  products  is  relatively  insignificant.  Inports 
of  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobaccos,  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  averaged  1^79,000  pounds  and  111,000  pounds,  respectively,  during  19li7-?l. 
In  195ii,  there  T'xas  a  small  increase  in  both  of  these  categories.    Imports  of 
other  products  are  extremely  small.    Exports  of  products,  consisting  chiefly  of 
pipe  tobacco  and  cigarettes  totaled  only  63,000  pounds  in  195ii,  compared  with 
the  prewar  average  of  519,000  pounds.  _  \ 

Utilization  and  Consumption 

The  total  quantity  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  used  in  Denmark's  tobacco  ■ 
factories  amounted  to  23.3  million  pounds  in  195ii,  compared  with  an  average' of 
19-. 2  million  during  1935--39  —  a  21  percent  increase.    Increases  in  leaf  utili- 
zation for  cigarette  manufacture  have  more  than  offset  declines  in  that  used  for 
cigarsj  pipe  tobacco,  and  chewing  tobacco.    Leaf  used  in  cigarettes  in  195it 
totaled  10,0  million  poiuids,  compared  with  i;.0  million  in  prewar.    Leaf  used  in  v 
all  other  products  last  year  amounted  to  13^3  million  —  a  13  percent  decrease 
froT.  the  prewar  level. 
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Denmark 2    Utilization  of  umanufactured  tobacco: 
averages  1935-39  and  19ii7-5l;  195l  through  1951i 


Year 

:  Cigarettes 

:  Cigars, 
:  Cheroots  & 
:  Cigarillos 

i  Pipe 
[  Tobacco 

:  Chewing 
:  Tobacco 
:  Sc.  Snuff 

:  Total 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds  ' 

1,000 
'  pounds 

1,000 
'  pounds 

1,000 
'  pounds 

1935-39  Av.  ; 

1917-51  Av.  : 

1951 

1952  : 

1953  : 
195h  : 

3,950  : 
8,36ii  : 
8,781  : 

9,76U  : 
10,061^  : 
10,Ol42  : 

:  8,625  : 
8,139  : 
7,075  ; 

8,073  : 
7,661  : 

7,822  : 

:    5,267  [ 

:  14,786  : 

li,6io  . 
li,866  : 

1^,751  : 

:  1,3614  ; 

:  1,173 

'  1,058  ; 

1,032  : 
725  : 

69ii  : 

19,206 
.  22,li62 
'  21,52l4 
23,735 
22,9l4l 
•  23,309 

Source:    Industriel  Produktions  Statistik 


Consumption  of  Tobacco  Products 

There  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  total  consumption  since  prewar.  Con- 
sumption, as  indicated  by  domestic  sales,  increased  from  I8.3  million  pounds  in 
1935-39  to  20.7  million  pounds  in  195u.    Consumption  of  cigarettes  has  increased 
substantially,  with  moderate  increases  in  cigarillos  and  pipe  tobacco.  Consump- 
tion of  cigars  has  declined  drastically  and  amounted  to  only  li5  percent  of  the 
prewar  annual  average  during  1953-514.    Likewise,  the  consumption  of  chewing 
tobacco  has  declined  sharply  and  amounted  to  only  53  percent  of  the  prewar  level. 
The  decline  in  consumption  of  cigars  and  chev-dng  tobacco  has  been  more  than  off- 
set by  the  increase  in  cigarette  consumption,  resulting  in  a  13  percent  rise  in 
total  consumption  of  all  tobacco  products  since  prewar. 

There  has  been  a  shift  in  demand  for  cigarettes  resulting  from  a  change  in 
consumer  oreference.  The  prewar  consumer  demand  for  cigarettes  was  I45  ocrccnt 
oriental,  10  percent  straight  Virginia  and  50  percent  American-type  blended. 
The  postwar  demand  has  changed  to  about  85  percent  blended,  10  percent  oriental 
and  5  percent  straight  Virginia. 


Denmark:    Consumption  of  tobacco  products:  Averages 
1935-39  and  19147-5L;  1951  through  1951*  1/ 


Year 

1  Cigarettes 

1  Cigars 

1 Cigarillos 

:  Pipe  ' 
:  Tobacco  • 

: Chewing:  _ 
^  ,      ^  Snuff 
: Tobacco: 

1935-39  Av.  i 
I9I47-5I  Av.  : 

1951  : 

1952  J 

1953  : 
19514  J 

:  ilillion 
:  pieces  ; 

Jllillion 
rpieces 

:  Million 
:  pieces 

:  1,000  : 
:  pounds; 

•  1,000  :  1,000 
:  pounds:  potinds 

\   1,511  \ 

:     3,205  : 
3,1483  J 
:    3,881  : 
:    3,900  5 
.    3,800  : 

•  hho 
:    356  , 
:    282  : 
.  21I4 
"    196  < 
197  : 

':      388  : 
:  I429 
:      li23  : 
:      5I4I  : 
:      588  : 
:      606  J 

;  5,5714 ; 

i  5,866  : 
;  5,309  : 
5,67l4  : 
5,578  : 
5,776  : 

1,1439  !  I,0l45  ^ 
>  1,000  :  1,176 
952  :  1,071 
816  :  1,078 
792  :  1,069 
7I43  :  1,056 

1/  Based  on  domestic  sales.    Source:    Industriel  Produktions  Statistik. 
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Retail  Prices  and  Taxation 

Retail  prices  of  all  tobacco  products  have  increased  substantially  since 
prewar.    Increases  occurred  in  retail  prices  of  all  products  in  both  19^3  and 
19Shy  primarily  due  to  higher  costs  of  leaf  tobacco  and  other  raw  materials, 
and  a  rise  in  wage  rates  for  factory  operatives..    Current  prices  for  cigarettes 
are  about  3,h  krone  per  package  of  20  (h9  U.S.  cents);  cigarillos,  O.3-O.I1  krone 
per  piece  {h»3  to  5.8  U.S.  cents);  cigars,  1-2  krone  per  piece  (lh-29  U.S.  cents); 
fine-cut  smoking  tobacco,  6^-71  krone  per  kilogram  ($h»27-$h<67  per  lb.),  and 
coarse  cut  smoking  tobacco,  1+8-53  krone  per  kilogram  ($3.l6-$3.Ii8  per  lb.)  l/ 

Tobacco  taxes  in  Denmark  are  collected  by  means  of  an  import  duty  on  leaf 
tobacco  and  an  excise  tax  on  tobacco  products.    Jjnport    duties  are  quite  low, 
amomting  to  about  2.3  krone  per  kilogram  (15  U.S.  cents  per  pound).    Most  of 
the  tobacco  revenues  are  derived  from  excise  taxes. 

Excise  taxes  are  levied  on  the  various  tobacco  products  as  a  percent  of 
the  wholesale  or  retail  price.    Taxes  on  cigars  and  cigarillos  represent  a 
certain  percent  of  the  wholesale  price;  those  on  cigarettes  and  other  products 
are  based  on  percentages  of  the  retail  price.    The  excise  tax  structure  on 
cigars,  cigarillos  and  cigarettes  is  graduated  upwards  as  the  retail  prices  of 
these  products  increases.    Tith  the  exception  of  cigars,  excise  tax  rates,  as 
a  percentage  of  the  retail  price,  have  been  increased  substantially  since  pre- 
V7ar.    At  present,  excises  represent  roughly  75  percent  of  the  retail  price  of 
cigarettes.    In  the  case  of  cigars,  two  reductions  in  excise  rates  have  been 
granted  since  1952,  to  aid  the  industry  in  improving  its  sales,  and  also  relieve 
\memployment.    Excises  on  cigars  now  average  about  25  percent  of  the  retail 
price.    The  cigar  industry  employs  about  75  percent  of  all  workers  engaged  in 
production  of  tobacco  manufactures  in  Denmark, 

Tobacco  taxes  are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Danish 
Government,  accounting  for  more  than  20  percent  of  total  revenues  collected 
during  the  fiscal  years  1952-514. 


1/  The  official  exchange  rate  during  195U:    one  Danish  krone  (100  ore)  equaled 
lii.li9  U.S.  cents. 
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United  States:    Ex':>orts  of  ^TnmanuTactiired  Tobacco  JaHlrar^^ Is rch  1955 

With  Comparisons 

Ex-Qorts  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  current 
year  were  about  35  percent  hiq:her  than  those  of  the  corresponding  195i|  period. 

¥ith  the  exception  of  cigar  binder  and  cigar  filler,  all  types  of  tobacco 
showed  increases  ranging  frcm  about  20  percent  to  well  over  800  percent. 

Flue-cured 


Exoorts  of  irlue-cured  tobacco  were  70.5  million  pounds  for  January-Harch 
1955  compared  with  58.3  million  pounds  for  the  same  period  in  195Uj,  an  increase 
of  about  21  percent.    Shipments  to  the  Fnited  Kingdom  were  10,2  million  pounds 
for  January-March  1955^  a  decrease  of  about  17  percent  from  shipments  of  12.3 
million  pounds  for  tlie  corresponding  period  in  195^1.    Exports  to  VJest  Germany 
increased  about  68  percent  for  the  first  three  months  of  1955  —  11»6  million 
pounds  compared  with  6,9  million  pounds  for  the  same  period  in  195U. 

There  x-rere  increases  in  exoorts  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  most  of  the  major 
importing  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia:    Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium  and  Luxem.bourg, 
Austria,  Smt-^.erland,  Spain,  India,  Thailand,  Indochina,  the  Philippines,  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan,  New  Zealand  and  Egypt. 

Countries  taking  less  flue-cured  tobacco  for  Janaar3'--I';arch  1955  included 
Ireland J  the  Netherlands,  Finland,  Indonesia  and  Australia.    Yugoslavia,  which 
took  182,000  oounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  first  three  months  of  195^1,  took 
no  flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  same  period  in  1955.    The  largest  increase  for  this 
period  was  in  exoorts  to  West  Germany,  mentioned  above, 

Burley 

Exoorts  of  Burley  tobacco  increased  133  percent  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1955  with  shipments  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgiiim  and  Luxembourg,  France,  West 
Gemany,  Austria,  Portugal  and  Australia  accounting  for  7.3  million  pounds  out  of 
a  total  of  9.9  million  pounds,     Si^re  len,  France  and  Austria  took  substantial  quan- 
tities of  Burley  for  this  period  compared  Trith  no  takings  of  Burley  for  the  first 
three  months  of  195^ »     Countries  taking  less  Burley  for  January-! larch  1955  include 
Mexico  and  the  Netherlands. 


Dark-fired  Kentuc^.cy- Tennessee 

Exports  of  Dark- fired  Kentuck;/- Tennessee  increased  75  percent  in  the  January,'" - 
March  1955  oeriod  (6.1  million  pounds)  over  the  same  period  in  195U  (3.5  million 
pounds).    Exports  to  Denmark,  Belgium  And  T.uxombourg,  Smtzerland,  French  I/.AXrica, 
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and  Gold  Coast  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    Countries  which  took  no  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  during  January-I larch  1955  included  Peru,  Ireland^  Portugal,  Indochina, 
Indonesia  and  Algeria,    The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  Kentucky- Tennessee  was  in 
exports  to  France  —  2.1  million  pounds  —  compared  with  no  takings  for  Januaiy- 
March  1951;. 

Virginia  Fire-cured  and  Sun-cured 

Exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  tobacco  increased  26  percent  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1955>  totaling  970,000  pounds  compared  with  767,000  pounds  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  195U»    The  largest  increase  was  in  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  totaling  295,000  pounds  compared  with  53,000  pounds  for  January- 
March  I95I4.    Exports  of  Virginia  Sun-cured  tobacco  totaled  58,000  pounds,  compared 
with  28,000  pounds  for  the  first  three  months  of  19$h.    The  entire  amount  went  to 
Noirway, 

Mar:^'-land 

Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  increased  79  percent  for  January-I'arch  1955 
com-oared  with  the  previous  year.    Takings  bj  Sx'iritzerland  amounted  to  l.h  million 
pounds  out  of  a  total  of  1.7  million  pounds  for  this  period.    There  were  increased 
takings  by  the  Netherlands  and  Spain  for  this  period  compared  with  the  first  three 
months  of  195U.    There  were  no  shipments  to  Tunisia  for  January-March  1955,  com- 
pared with  93,000  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  of  195U. 

Green  River,  One  Sucker 

Exports  of  Green  River  tobacco  were  86  percent  hi^er  for  January-March  1955 
(I.I4  million  pounds)  compared  vrlth  771,000  pounds  for  January-March  195U.  Ship- 
ments of  1,0  million  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the 
increase,  and  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  Madagascar  took  2iiO,000  pounds, 

Exoorts  of  One  Sucker  tobacco  increased  over  8OO  percent  for  January-March 
1955.    The  spectacular  increase  was  accounted  for  by  shipments  to  France  totaling 
389,000  pounds  and  to  Madagascar  amountin;;^  to  928,000  pounds,    Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  took  190,000  pounds  of  One  Sucker  tobacco  compared  with  7,000  pounds 
for  the  first  three  months  of  195U. 

Black  Fat 

"Exports  of  Black  Fat  increased  100  percent  for  January-March  1955  totaling 
1,3  million  pounds.    Three  countries  (French  IJest  Africa,  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria) 
took  practically  the  entire  amount  shipped  for  this  period  —  1.2  million  pounds. 

Cigar  Leaf 

There  was  a  slight  increase  of  8  percent  in  exports  of  all  cigar  leaf  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1955  over  the  same  period  in  195U.    Exports  of  cigar 
binder  and  cigar  filler,  however,  declined  for  this  period.     There  were  increases 
in  exports  of  cigar  wrapper  to  Canada,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, 
and  West  Germany,    ■!^xports  of  cigar  filler  were  negligable  for  this  period  — 
totaling  only  3,000  pounds.    Exports  of  cigar  binder  decreased  5  percent.  There 
were  slight  increases  to  the  Netherlands  and  West  Germany. 
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Peri  que,  Trlmnins:s,  Steras  and  Scrap 


Exports  of  Perique  increased  over  100  percent,  totaling  76,000  pounds  com- 
pared with  33^000  pounds  for  Januarys-March  195a.  The  United  Kingdom  took  62,000 
poirnds. 

Exports  of  Trimmings,  Stems  and  Scrap  increased  58  percent  for  January- 
March  1955,  totaling  1.0  million  pounds,  compared  with  652,000  pounds  for  the 
previous  year. 


United  States;    Exports  of  \inmanuf actured  tobacco  by  types, 
January-March  1955  with  comparisons 


Type 

.                     Calendar  Years 

\  Jan-March 

:  Percent 
;  Change 
;  Jan -March 
:  195U-1955 

Average 
I9h7-5l 

■  1952  1/ 

:  1953  1/ 

195U  1/ 

:    195U  1/ 

\  19551/ 

Flue -cured 
Burley  ; 
Ky-Tenn.  \ 

Fire-cured 
Virginia 

Fire-cured  ; 
Virginia 

Sun-cured  2/ 
Maryland  : 
Green  River 
One  Sucker  : 
Black  Fat  ; 
Cigar  Leaf:  : 

VJrapper  2/ 

Binder  2/ 

Filler  2/ 

Total  . 
Cigar  Leaf  ■ 
Perique 
Trimmings, 
Stems  &  Scrap: 

Total  : 

•  1  noD 

t        J-  y  \J\J\J 

,     JJU  U11VJ.O 

388,078 

2U,59l 
6,0U6 

7,3i49 
1,726 
3,063 
U,669 

:  x,uvju 
.  [jounas 

•  319,270 

c  (  ^UU4 

•  21  752 

:  U,860 

277 
5,807 
2,260 
.  1,535 
.  3,20h 

3,061 
2,8ii8 
853 

,  X,UvU 

:  pounds 

•  iilili,306 

•  19  1x85 
1  U,276 

h2 

:  8,135 
:  1,829 
:  1,023 
3,881 

3,901 
■  3,100 
:  587 

;  ±  ,  UvJU 
:  pounds 

:  37ii,723 
2y,>ol  : 

20  9li5 
:  3,933 

\  81 
:  8,670 

2,102  : 
861i  • 

U,536  : 

3,U91  • 
1,723  ' 
:  158 

X  ,  uuu 
pound  s 

'  58,305 

1  ■  OIO 

U,  ^J)y 

3  ii66 

767 

28 
980 
771 
158 
671 

560 

347  : 

lli7 

:  pounas 
:  70,516 

7,0  f  / 
•  6,067 

:  970 

\  58 
:  1,753 

1,U35 
:  1,565 

1,3U0 

810  ■ 
329 

:            3  ' 

:  percent 

:  +  20.9 

+  133.0 

+  75.0 

\  +  26.5 

:  +  107.1 
:  +  78.9 

+  86U 
.  +  890.5 

+  99.7 

+  UU.6 

-  5.2 

-  98.0 

9,770 

:  6,762 

:  7,58b 

:      5,372  • 

l,0i?U 

l,la2  : 

+  8.3 

79 
8,116  • 

60  - 
3,622  • 

66  : 
3,027  : 

50  : 
2,727  : 

33 

652  i 

76  : 
1,028  : 

+  130.3 
+  57.7 

ii86,352  • 

396,153  : 

518,665  i 

ii53,56i;  ; 

71,12U  : 

95,827  : 

+  3U.7 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Class  established  January  1952. 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census , 
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United  States:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  t3rpes 
and  principal  countries  of  destination 
January-March  19^h  and  1955 


:      Flue -cured  : 

:  Hurley 

Country 

:      Jan-March  : 

:  Country 

:  tIan-MCirch 

:  195U 

:    1955  : 

:    195^  • 

1955 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:  pounds  ' 

.  pounds  : 

pounds  ' 

pounds 

Mexico  : 

512  : 

119  : 

:  Mexico  j 

68ii  : 

157 

El  Salvador 

:       150  ' 

150  : 

:  Sweden 

!                  —  ! 

1,299 

Uruguay  ; 

8  : 

39  : 

:  Norway 

!  72 

:  llii 

Norway 

:       676  • 

:    1,397  : 

:  Denmark  : 

53  : 

28U 

Denmark 

i      85U  ' 

1,861;  : 

:  Netherlands 

701 

:  U68 

United  Kingdom  ; 

:  12,287  : 

10,237  : 

:  Belgium  &  Luxembourg  ' 

;         li71  : 

1,006 

Ireland  ; 

•    1,907  : 

1,781  : 

:  France 

!                  —  ' 

Netherlands  : 

6,982  : 

ii,2l8  : 

:  '-Jest  Germany 

:  1,101 

i  1,786 

Belgium     Luxembourg  ; 

•    1,301  " 

U,506  : 

:  Austria 

:  - 

:  802 

France 

: 

!       131  : 

:  Smtzerland 

:  16 

:  258 

■'■Jest  Germany 

:  6,910 

.  11,581  : 

:  Finland 

:  28 

:  h9 

Austria 

:  1,106 

:    2,506  : 

:  Portugal 

:  2ii2 

:  908 

Switzerland 

:        8U0  ' 

t    1,000  : 

:  Philippines 

!  177 

:  332 

Finland 

I  h6k 

:       321  : 

:  Hong  Kong 

!  100 

:  303 

Spain 

:  2hS 

583  : 

:  Australia 

:  59 

:  802 

Portugal 

'  1,567 

:    1,566  : 

:  Egypt 

:  131 

:  309 

Malta 

i  160 

:       ii56  : 

:  Other 

ItOU 

:  559 

Yugoslavia 

t  182 

:           -  : 

:  Total 

:  U,239 

:  9,877 

India 

:  ho 

:       887  : 

Pakistan 

:  U83 

:        398  : 

:                 Dark-Fired  Kentuclcy- Tennessee 

Ceylon 

I  200 

:       360  : 

Thailand 

:  l,3itU 

:    1,89U  : 

:  Peru 

;  110 

Indochina 

:  305 

:        550  : 

:  Iceland 

:  68 

Indonesia 

:  2,785 

:    1,513  : 

:  Sweden 

;  108 

:  IhQ 

Philippines 

:  U,211 

:    5,777  : 

:  Denmark 

:  328 

I  l&h 

Hong  Kong 

i  73ii 

:    1,208  : 

:  United  Kingdom 

:  131 

:  898 

Taiwan 

:       108  ' 

:       387  : 

:  Ireland 

:  lh9 

Japan 

:    U,763  : 

!    U,7i|2  : 

:  Netherlands 

:  988 

:  1,093 

Australia  ; 

2,702  ; 

.    1,973  : 

:  Belgiian  &  Luxembourg 

r  187 

:  Qh 

New  Zealand 

'  1,960 

.    2,i;35  : 

:  France  : 

2,066 

Egypt 

:    1,335  : 

2,979  : 

;  ¥est  Germany 

'\        165  ' 

:  168 

Nigeria 

:        220  : 

:  Switzerland 

3li9  • 

:  178 

British  E.  Africa 

i          28  ■ 

ia9  : 

:  Azores 

:  22 

:  3 

Other 

:  1,156 

:    2.319  : 

:  Portugal 

:  76 

Total 

.  58,305  ' 

:  70,516  : 

:  Indochina 

:  33 

:  Indonesia 

:  110 

Virginia  Sun-Cur ed  : 

:  New  Zealand 

!  70 

i  62 

:  Algeria 

1          U9  : 

Honduras 

:  1 

:  Cameroon 

:          77  - 

:  5^ 

Worvjay 

:  27 

58  ; 

:  French  -Jest  Africa 

:  183 

:  70 

Other 

:  Gold  Coast 

hi 

:  17 

Total 

:  28 

5S  : 

:  Egypt 

:  2h 

!  55 

:  Other  ; 

!         192  : 

387 

:  Total 

:     3,i;66  • 

6,067  . 
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Uiiited  States:     Exports  of  -unmanufactured  tobacco  by  t3rpes 
and  principal  countries  of  destination 
January-I  larch  19^h  and  1955 


Virginia  Fire-cured 

:  Maryland 

Country 

Jan -I 

larch 

:  Country 

•  '  Jan-March 

i<5a  . 

1955  • 

195U 

1955 

.  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

r)oii"nH 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Trinidad  Tobago 

:  21 

:  Denmark 

;  22 

Sweden 

97 

:  Netherlands 

I  11 

:  103 

Norway 

U05  : 

U52 

:  Belgium  8z  Luxembourg 

:  71 

:  12 

United  Fingdoin  : 

295 

:  ^"fest  Germany 

:  193 

:  75 

Ireland  j 

56  t 

:  Switzerland 

:  520 

:  l,li3l+ 

Netherlands  ; 

21 

:  Spain 

;  hd 

:  116 

^'fest  Germany 

:  11 

:  13 

.  Tunisia 

i  93 

Switzerland  ; 

12 

:  Other 

:  22 

:  13 

Australia  ; 

107  s 

63 

Total 

!  980 

:  1,753 

New  Zealand 

:       31  : 

Other 

5 

1^5 

:           Green  River 

Total 

76V  ■ 

■      970  ' 

.  United  Kingdom 

:  628 

:  1,022 

One  Sucker  ■ 

:  Ireland 

:  105 

:  Belgium  &  Luxembourg 

:  118 

Trinidad  Z'^.  Tobago 

13 

:        13  : 

1.1  bpT*i  a  ! 

16  • 

i  7 

:  190 

I  Madagascar  " 

:  2UO 

Franop  ! 

:  389 

:  Other 

:  9 

:  68 

Canarv  Ts"lanH<? 

v^cAJ-i^^x  y     j_ o -1.0,  iiv^ O  ' 

26  : 

:  Total 

:  771 

:  l,ii35 

Nigeria  ; 

107  : 

Ma  da  pa  c;r>ar»  J 

:      928  • 

'  Cigar 

^.'Jrapper 

Other 

5  - 

Total 

■     158  • 

•  1,565  • 

;  Canada 

:       39  . 

I  79 

:  Brazil  : 

12 

Black  Fat  ; 

Denmark  : 

11  ! 

28 

•  Netherlands  ! 

:        58  : 

53 

Bahamas 

3  • 

:         3  • 

:  Belgium  &  Luxembourg 

:  Ii5 

!  109 

Np  +,b  p  tT  aTi(i<;  Anl'.iTTp'^ 

:  8 

:         7  ' 

:  West  Germany 

.      3U9  : 

•  ii75 

^3^^aT^7■  Tcjlpnrlc; 

:  22 

!  h 

"  Canary  Islands 

29  : 

Cameroon 

:  36 

:  Othe  r  : 

29  : 

5ii 

French  Africa 

:  115 

329 

:  Total 

:      560  : 

810 

Gold  Coast  : 

89  : 

293  : 

Nigeria  : 

371  : 

6I;3  1 

Cigar  Filler 

Western  Portuguese 

Africa 

18  < 

Netherlands  : 

29  : 

Other  : 

6  : 

61  : 

Gibraltar  : 

8  : 

Total  : 

671  . 

1,3U0  : 

.  Indochina  : 

110  : 

:  Other  : 

3 

Total  J 

1^7  : 

3 
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United  States:    E:.cDorts  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  types 
and  principal  conrxtries  of  destination 
January-March  19^h  and  1955 


Cigar  Binder  : 

:                           Trimmings,  Stems 

Scrap 

uounxpry  j 

Jan-March  : 

:           Country  : 

Jan-tlarch 

195a  : 

^955  : 

IjOOO  ; 

1,000  : 

±_,000  : 

:  pounds  : 

pounds  : 

:  pounds 

pounds 

vjcillau.cl 

1  r, 

k9  : 

22  : 

:  Caba 

ou 

38  : 

5  : 

:  Si-jeden 

1  r'n, 

:  150 

:  lo5 

JJtJIUIlciX  rV  < 

3  : 

:  Norx-jay 

:  ul 

!  Ol 

Nethe r lands 

15  *: 

:  Denmark 

:  h2 

:  50 

Beljd-Uin      L'oxembourg  * 

:        57  i 

12  : 

:  Netherlands 

:  12 

\  2 

^■^^est  Gerinany 

:  173 

26h  : 

:  West  Gemany 

:  Si. 

:  202 

Australia 

;  21 

:  Spain 

:  91 

utner 

:         6  • 

11  : 

:  Jordan 

:  71 

'•  hb 

iot.aj. 

:  3U7 

:      329  : 

t  French  Morocco 

:  132 

:  xUu 

:  Tanker 

:  y( 

Total  Cigar  leaf  : 

:  Canary  Islands 

:  9 

:  19 

:  Other 

:  47 

T  A  c' 

:      10  p 

Canada 

:  88 

:      101  : 

:  Total 

:  652 

"1    r\n  Q 

Brazil 

12  : 

owe  Qen  , 

;     38  • 

16  : 

LJenmarK 

:  Ih 

:       28  : 

• 

ri&  une  r±ciiin,s 

:  B7 

:       68  : 

ce±gxuin  I.'.  jjUxeiuDourg 

:      102  : 

121  : 

TJest  Germany 

:  522 

:      739  : 

Gibraltar 

:  3 

Indochina 

:      112  ' 

A.US  tralia 

:  22 

Canary  Islands 

:  29 

uT^ner 

:  32 

57  :' 

Total 

:  1,051; 

:  l,lli2  : 

Perique  : 

Nort'Tay 

:       11  : 

United  Kingdom 

:  33 

:        62  : 

Other 

:         3  : 

Total 

:  33 

:        76  : 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED   STATES    D  E  PA  R  T  M^^N^'^-'QR^G  R I  C  U  L  T  U  R  E 

FOREIGN    AG  R  IC  U:l/ 
WASHilNiG: 


FT  31-55  :^^^i^feA,>  .,r  „  22,  1955 

LARGER  SYRIAN  TOBACCO  ACREAGE  AUTHORIZED  FCR  1955"- ' 

A  total  of  21,757  acres  have  teen  authorized  by  the  Syrian  Tobacco 
Monopoly  for  tobacco  production  in  1955-    This  is  an  increase  of  21  percent 
as  compared  to  the  195A-  harvested  acreage  and  is  almost  54-  percent  above  the 
area  harvested  in  1953.    Most  of  the  increase  is  authorized  for  semi-oriental 
tobacco  used  principally  for  domestic  consumption,    A  much  smaller  acreage 
is  authorized  for  Abu-Riha  or  latakia  tobacco,  which  is  produced  primarily 
foi  export. 

Tobacco  production  in  Syria  in  1954-  is  now  placed  at  13^2  million 
pounds,  almost  3S  percent  above  the  1953  crop.    Output  of  Latakia  totaled 
5o2  million  pounds  in  1954-  or  90  percent  more  than  the  1953  harvest.  Planting 
of  this  type  of  tobacco  for  the  1954  crop  was  permitted  only  in  the  higher 
altitudes  where  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  producing  good-quality 
tobacco  than  in  the  coastal  areas «    This  action,  along  with  favorable  weather, 
resulted  in  considerably  higher  yields  as  compared  to  the  previous  year<,  An 
increase  in  exportable  stocks  of  Latalcia  leaf  from  6^6  million  pounds  at  the 
end  of  1953  to  8.3  million  in  1954  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the  acreage 
authorized  for  planting  in  1955  to  3? 700  acres  as  compared  to  almost  5,200 
acres  harvested  in  1954  -  a  cut  of  29  percent. 

Output  of  Samsun  and  Baffra  varieties  of  oriental  tobacco  increased 
from  700,000  pounds  in  1953  to  1,350,000  pounds  in  1954.    Since  the  local 
demand  for  this  tobacco  is  expanding^  a  larger  output  is  planned  for  1955  as 
indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  authorized  acreage  from  2,100  in  1954-  to 
3,200  this  year. 

The  semi-oriental  crop  harvested  in  1954  was  estimated  by  the  Tobacco 
Monopoj.y  at  5.B  million  pounds  from  about  9,500  acres,  as  compared  with  a  crop 
of  5^6  million  pounds  from  7,000  acres  in  1953 «    The  lower  yield  per  acre  in 
1934  WES  officially  attributed  to  adverse  weather  conditions.    Acreage  devoted 
to  seiui -or iental  leaf  tobacco  has  progressively  increased  during  the  last 
three  years  and  the  14-, 000  acres  authorized  for  the  1955  crop  is  double  the 
1953  area  harvested.     Almost  all  of  this  tobacco  is  used  locally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigai'etteso 

In  1954,  the  output  of  Hasan  Kayf,  a  chewing  and  oriental  pipe  tobacco 
grown  almost  exclusively  for  export  to  Egypt,  was  20,000  pounds.  Efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Tobacco  ilonopoly  to  maintain  production  of  this  type  of  leaf 
at  higher  levels  have  not  been  successful  and  only  one-third  of  the  75  acres 
authorized  in  1954  was  planted.  Acreage  for  planting  in  1955  is  again 
authorized  at  75  acres. 
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Estimates  place  the  1954-  harvest  of  Tombac,  used  domestically  for 
smoking  in  water  pipes,  at  slightly  over  800,000  pounds  -  almost  50  percent 
above  the  1953  crop^    As  a  result  of  an  accumulation  of  stocks  of  this  tobacco 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly,  the  acreage  authorized  for  planting  in 
1955  is  set  35  percent  below  the  1,040  acres  harvested  in  1954. 


Syria:  Acreage  and  production  of  tobacco  by  kind,  1953  and  1954,  and 
 authorized  acreage,  1955  


Kind 

:                 1953  ! 

:  1954 

:  1955 

!  Acres 

;  1,000  : 
•  pounds  : 

Acres  : 

1,000  ; 
!  pounds 

1  Acres  1/ 

Oriental  and  Semi-Oriental 

Abu-Riha  )  

Samsun  and  Baffra  ) 

Semi-Oriental 

Hasan  Kayf  ; 

Tombac  : 

\  -6,314 

:    7,035  • 
37  • 
733  . 

:  2,756 
;       718  ' 
:    5,560  - 
:         31  . 
:  560 

5,189  ' 
:      2,145  ! 
!     9,511  • 
:          25  • 
:      1,040  ' 

'i     5,236  - 
I     1,353  • 
r      5,811  . 
!  20 
:  827 

:  3,707 
!  3,212 
:  14,085 
!  74 
:  679 

Total  < 

14,169  : 

-    9,625  : 

.    17,910  : 

13,247  i 

:  21,757 

1/  Authorized  for  planting  by  Tobacco  Monopoly. 
Prepared  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  reports  of  Agricultural 


Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 
Exports 

Syria's  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1953  totaled  2.65  million  pounds, 
sharply  below  the  level  of  the  two  previous  years.    In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1954,  shipments  totaled  2.4  million  and  were  somewhat  above  the  quantity 
moved  in  the  same  period  in  1953.    The  United  States  has  been  the  most  important 
market  for  Syrian  tobacco  in  recent  years,  taking  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  leaf  exports  since  1950,    Lebanon  and  the  United  Kingdom  take  most  of  the 
remainder. 

Sxports  of  Tombac  in  the  January-September  period  of  1954  amounted  to 
725,000  pounds.    This  was  well  above  the  annual  shipments  of  490,000  pounds  in 
1953  and  280,000  in  1952,  but  was  about  equal  to  the  1951  level.    Most  of  the 
exports  of  Tombac  go  to  Lebanon,  with  Egypt  being  the  second  most-important 
market. 
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Syria: Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  by  country  of  destination; 

calendar  years  19^51-53.  J^^]i^[zt^f.Rt'^3^:^I_l^^^^   


Countrjl.^^^ 

1951 

>  -i-y 

•  Jt^ 

1  nnn 

>    1  nnn 

!      pounds  ; 

pounds 

pounds 

United  States 

7,121 

5,503  : 

2,273 

1,775 

Lebanon 

:  231 

362 

174 

383 

United  Kingdom  • 

150 

110  ! 

60  . 

:  128 

Other  : 

88  . 

130 

143 

152 

Total  ; 

7,590  : 

6,105  '  ' 

2,650 

2,433 

Prepared  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  reports  of 
Agricultijral  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 


imports 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1954  amounted  to 
900,000  pounds  and,  for  the  year,  will  probably  equal  or  exceed  the  1953  level, 
when  more  than  1.1  million  pounds  were  received.    About  660,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  was  received  from.  Japan  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1954,  accounting 
for  73  percent  of  total -purchases  up  to  that  time.    In  recent  years,  prior  to 
1954,  however,  most  of  the  leaf  imports  were  from  Lebanon,  Turkey  and  Greece. 


Foreign  trade  in  manufactured  tobacco  products  is  negligible  except  for 
the  importation  of  cigarettes.    About  92,600  pounds  of  cigarettes  were  imported 
in  the  first  nj.ne  months  of  1954,  as  compared  to  63,900  pounds  in  calendar 
yeai^  1953,  and  79,400  pounds  in  1952.    The  United  States  is  the  principal 
supplier  of  imported  cigarettes,  having  shipped  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
1954  quantity,  while  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  the  rest. 


Syria:  Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  by  country  of  origin;  calendar  years 
  1951-53  >  January-September  1954  .   


Country 

1951  : 

1952 

1953 

: Jan-Sept o 
1954 

Lebanon 
Turkey 
Greece 
Japan 
Other 
Total 

1,000  ; 
:  pounds 

:         324  : 

104 
:  37 

\          38  ' 

1,000 
pounds 

566  \ 
82  : 
82 

:           50  : 

1,000 
pounds 

265 
344 
243 
66 
209 

•  1,000 

pounds 

243 
661 

:          503  : 

:         780  ! 

1, 127 

904 

Prepared  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  reports  of 


Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad* 
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Output  of  Mamifactured_  Tobacco 

Cigarette  production  in  S3rria  has  showi  a  steadily  rising  trend  in 
recent  years  in  response  to  an  increasing  domestic  demand.    Output  of 
cigarettes  reached  3.9  million  pounds  in  1954,  S  percent  above  the  1953 
production  and  90  percent  above  the  average  output  in  the  1940-49  period. 
In  view  of  the  increased  production  of  cigarette  tobacco  for  domestic 
consumption,  the  rising  trend  in  output  and  consumption  of  cigarettes  is 
expected  to  continue. 

Output  of  cut  tobacco  in  1954  is  placed  at  1.7  million  pounds  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Syrian  Tobacco  Monopoly.    While  this  was  12  percent 
below  the  1953  level,  output  and  consumption  of  cut  tobacco  has  shown  a 
rising  trend  since  1950, 

Output  of  Tombac  in  1954  is  estimated  at  almost  900,000  pounds,  about 
three  times  the  level  maintained  in  the  four  years  just  preceeding.  A  part 
of  this  production  was  probably  exported. 


Syria:  Output  of  manufactiored  tobacco  products, 
average  1940-49,  annual  1950-54 


Year 

:  Cigarettes 

:    Cut  Tobacco 

:  Tombac 

:  1,000 

;        pounds  ; 

:  1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
'  pounds 

1940-49  : 

1950  - 

1951  • 
1952 
1953 
1954  . 

:         2,064  : 

2,989 
!  3,201 
:  3,466 
:  3,624 

3,915 

:  1,455 

1,296 

1,243  : 
:           1,667  ! 

1,958 

1,720  : 

•  476 
291 
291 
317 
291 
899 

Prepared  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
from  data  of  the  Syrian  Ministry  of  National 
Economy  and  Tobacco  Monopoly. 
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Revision  in  Chart  of  U.S.  and  V^orld  Tobacco  Exports 

Tobacco  Circular  FT  25-55,  ""ferld  Tobacco  Trade  Increases  in  19514," 
contained  a  bar  chart  showing  U.S.  and  world  exports  of  tobacco  in  which 
the  19i45-l49  average  was  mislabeled  as  1935-39.    The  corrected  version  of 
this  chart  is  shov.n  on  the  following  page. 

Rhodesian  Flue-cured  Prices  up  From  19514;  Yield  Estimate  Rises 

The  average  price  received  for  Southern  Rhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco 
sold  in  the  early  part  of  this  marketing  season  is  about  20  percent  higher 
than  the  average  obtained  in  a  similar  period  of  last  year.    A  total  of  29.5 
million  pounds  was  sold  at  auctions  in  the  first  7  weeks  (March  l5  -  April  28) 
of  the  current  marketing  season  for  an  average  of  I42.II  pence  (I49.I3  U.S. 
cents)  per  pound,  as  compared  with  35.23  pence  (ijl.l  U.S.  cents)  received  in 
a  similar  period  last  year.    The  increase  in  price  is  reported  to  be  chiefly 
due  to  considerably  higher  prices  paid  for  medium  and  low  quality  grades, 
although  the  quality  of  leaf  offered  in  the  first  part  of  this  marketing 
season  is  probably  higher  than  in  the  previous  season.    Prices  paid  for  the 
better  quality  grades  are  reported  to  be  slightly  lower  than  in  the  similar 
period  last  year. 


(Continued  on  page  3) 
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The  average  price  received  for  flue-cured  leaf  from  Northern  Rhodesia 
in  the  first  part  of  this  marketing  season  is  well  above  that  of  19Sh»  Sales 
of  Northwestern  Rhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco  through  the  first  week  of  May 
brought  an  average  of  ii3.6  pence  (50.9  U.S.  cents)  per  pound,  more  than  2^ 
percent  above  the  average  price  for  a  similar  period  last  year. 

Early  in  19Sk,  prices  of  Rhodesian  medium  and  low-grade  flue-cured  were 
very  low,  but,  as  the  marketing  season  progressed,  prices  increased  consid- 
erably.   In  the  current  season,  prices  of  these  grades  started  at  much  higher 
levels  than  last  year  and  are  not  expected  to  increase,  but  may  show  some 
decline  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

Prices  paid  for  Rhodesian  leaf  are  very  important  to  the  U.S.  tobacco 
farmer  as  well  as  to  U.S.  tobacco  exporters,  as  Rhodesian  flue-cured  is  the 
number  one  competitor  of  U.S.  leaf  in  world  markets. 

If  the  price  trends  noticeable  in  the  Rhodesian  market  in  the  first  fevf 
weeks  continue  throughout  the  year,  the  medium  and  lower  grades  of  U.S.  flue- 
cured  vdll  be  in  a  somewhat  better  competitive  position  in  some  world  markets 
than  was  the  case  in  19514  when  prices  of  these  grades  of  Rhodesian  tobacco 
vrcrc  very  low. 

Latest  estimates  for  the  Southern  Rhodesian  flue-cured  crop,  Virhich  has 
just  been  harvested,  nov/  place  the  crop  at  Ilk  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  a  previous  estimate  of  109.7  million.    In  recent  years,  the  final  produc- 
tion figures  for  Rhodesian  flue-cured  have  consistently  exceeded  the  output 
previously  estimated. 

On  the  basis  of  present  estimates,  this  year's  harvest  of  flue-cured 
leaf  in  the  Central  African  Federation  (Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia, 
and  Nyasaland)  is  expected  to  total  almost  125  million  pounds.    This  is  approx- 
imately 8  million  pounds  less  than  the  195U  output,  but  is  IjO  percent  above  the 
19i47-5l  average. 


Central  African  Federation:    Production  of  flue-cured 
in  recent  yc^ars  (farm  sales  XTcight) 


Area                      *  19l47-5l  \  195ii  !  ^^955  1/ 

i  Million  t  Million  Million 

:  pounds  :  pounds  :  po\mds 

Southern  Rhodesia  :  82.1  :  120.3  :  llh.O 

Northern  Rhodesia  :  :  : 

Northwest  :  1.3  :  5.2  :  1.8 

North  East  :  3.1  :  2.8  :  2.2 

Nyasaland  :  2/7  i  h,3  I  3*7 

Total  Central  :  :  : 

African  Federation  :  89.2  :  132.6  :  12li,7 


1/  The  harvest  period  is  January  -  May 
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Canada's  Flue-cured  Crop  Down  From  19^h 

Flue-CTired  tobacco  production  in  Canada  in  1955  is  now  Gxpcctcd  to  total 
approximately  13O  million  pounds  from  95,000  acres.    Such  an  output  would  be  a 
reduction  of  about  one-fourth  from  the  record  har\rest  of  172,6  million  pounds 
in  195i4,  but  would  be  more  than  I6  percent  above  the  19ii7-5l  level. 

Members  of  the  Ontario  Fluo-Cured  ilarketing  Association  wore  authorized 
to  plant  their  full  base  acreage  of  120,000  acres  in  19^h.    While  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  110,000  acres  were  planted  by  members  of  the  Association, 
more  than  6,000  acres  were  grown  outside  the  Association  in  Ontario  and 
slightly  less  than  that  were  planted  in  other  Provinces,  mainly  in  Oucbcc. 
In  1955,  acreage  for  members  of  the  Ontario  Association  was  set  at  70  percent 
of  the  base  allotment.    The  reduction  in  acreage  is  primarily  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty encountered  in  moving  the  extremely  large  195^4  crop.    In  January,  between 
12  and  Ih  million  pounds  of  the  lower  quality  leaf  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers.    However,  it  is  reported  that  this  tobacco  has  been  disposed  of 
since. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  Canada  was  more 
than  IjUOO  pounds  per  acre  in  195ii.  .  .  the  third  successive  year  in  which 
yields  in  the  main  producing  area  of  Ontario  have  reached  or  exceeded  this 
level.    More  than  l5  percent  of  the  crop  v/as  irrigated  in  19$h  and  an  increas- 
ing number  of  farms  are  being  equipped  rdth  supplemental  irrigation  systems. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  irrigated  in  1955  can  be  more  than  double 
the  195^  figure  in  the  event  of  a  dry  season. 

In  I95I4,  only  60  percent  of  the  Ontario  Burley  Grov-ers  plajited  their 
full  allotted  acreage,  and  production  of  Burley  amounted  to  5  million  pounds 
from  about  3^300  acres.    No  estimates  as  to  acreage  or  production  for  1955 
are  available,  but  it  is  expected  that  more  fa.rmers  will  plant  their  allot- 
ments and  that  output  will  increase  accordingly. 

Cigar  tobacco  production  in  1955  is  expected  to  increase  as  compared 
mth  last  year  as  the  result  of  a  5-percent  increase  in  cigar  consumption  in 
195h.    Output  of  this  type  amounted  to  5  million  pounds  last  season  from  about 
li^lOO  acres. 
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Canada:     ''■creage  and  production  of  tobacco  by  type,  average 
1935-39  and  19l47-5l,  annual  195>5Ii 


Type  :    1935-39    ;    19^7-51    [     1953       \  195^ 


:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

Acreage                                :  acres  :  acres  :  acres  :  acres 

Flue-cured  :  5l  :  98  r  96  :  122 

Burley  :  9  :  8  :  1  :  3 

Cigar  :  h  :  h  ^  3  ^ 

Other  :  5  :  3  :  1  :  2_ 

Total  :  69  :  113  :  1®-  •  131 

Production                            :  1,0C0  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

:  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds 

Flue-cured  :  5^4,616  :  lll,6a6  :  132,352  :  172, 6C6 

Burley  :  10,7h9  :  10,0[i0  :  1,709  :  5,009 

Cigar  :  5,102  :  5,000  :  3,830  :  5,000 

Other  :  6,0^9  ;  2,759  ;  1,299  :  1,550 

Total  :  76,556  :  129,Iil45  :  139,190  :  l8ii,l56 


Yugoslav  Tobacco  '^yportG  to  Soviet  Bloc  Increase 

Significant  quantities  of  Yugosla-'-ian  fermented  leaf  tobacco  have  been 
shipped  to  various  countriec  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  in  the  second  half  of  195^4 
and  first  quarter  of  1955.     Nev;  >)ilateral  agreements  were  signed  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Fast  Germany,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Czochoslavakia  after  July  1,  and  hj  the 
end  of  the  year  these  countries  had  taken  more  than  2,1  million  pounds  of 
fermented  tobacco  valued  at   '1,225,000.    These  exports  accounted  for  I6.6 
percent  of  total  quantity  and  l8,2  percent  of  total  value  of  fermented  loaf 
exports  from  Yugoslavia  for  the  year.    Since  January  1,  bilateral  agreements 
have  been  completed  ivith  other  Soviet  Bloc  countries,  and  these  countries 
have  been  meeting  their  agreement  quotas. 

Yugoslavia's  exports  of  fermented  leaf  tobacco  in  195^1  amounted  to  12,8 
million  pounds  valued  at  :'!i6,7  million.    France  received  about  3.3  million 
pounds  at  a  cost  of  '>iL,6  million,  and  the  United  States  took  almost  3.2 
million  pounds  valued  at  ^'(2  million.    Other  important  outlets  in  addition  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  were  vr^st  Germany  and  Austria,  which  took  l.h  and 
1  million  pounds,  respectively.    In  addition  to  the  fermented  leaf  exports, 
Yugoslavia  shipped  more  than  2.6  million  pounds  of  unfejrmentcd  leaf  tobacco, 
all  of  which  was  taken  by  Italy. 

Total  tobacco  production  in  Yugoslavia  amounted  to  6h,h  million  pounds 
in  195^4-    Oriental  tobacco  accounted  for  37.7  million  pounds  or  about  59 
percent  of  the  total 3  l6.5  million  pounds  or  26  percent  ivas  semi -oriental; 
and  the  remainder  was  dark  air-cured  cigar  tobacco,    P^roduction  in  1955  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  higher  than  in  195U,  as  the  Yugoslav  Tobacco 
Institute  is  att' mpting  to  increase  production  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
order  to  meet  new  commitments  to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  a.s  well  as  to 
retain  other  markets. 
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Tobacco  Exporters  Busang  Heavil;/"  in  Maryland  Auctions 

Tobacco  dealers  who  normally  buy  for  export  have  been  bujang  heavily 
on  the  Maryland  Auction  Market,  which  opened  May  3  this  year.    Export  cus- 
tomers are  an  important  outlet  for  Maryland  leaf  as  they  have  paid  about  23 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  the  Maryland  famer  has  received  for  tobacco  and 
taken  about  17  percent  of  the  crop  during  the  last  5  years. 

West  German  Cigarette  Output  Up  12  Percent 

According  to  information  contained  in  Die  Tabak-Zeitung  (Tobacco  Gazette- 
Mainz  )  of  April  22,  output  of  cigarettes  in  West  Germany  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1955  totaled  9.9  billion  pieces — up  12  percent  from  the  8.7  billion 
produced  during  the  corresponding  period  of  195h. 

Output  of  American-type  blended  (including  filter-tip)  made  up  about  78 
percent  of  total  output  during  the  period  January-March,  1955,  against  more 
than  90  percent  during  195l.    Output  of  oriental-typo  cigarettes  continued 
upward  through  March,  and  amounted  to  l6.7  of  the  total  produced  during  that 
month — compared  with  only  It.3  percent  in  1951.    Straight  Virginia-type 
accounted  for  1.5  percent,  and  dark-typo  cigarettes  from  3  to  I4  percent  of 
the  total.    Output  of  filter-tip  cigarettes  (believed  to  be  largely  American- 
type  blended)  increased  to  Q»k  percent  of  total  cigarette  production— compared 
with  only  2.3  percent  in  195l. 

There  were  h  now  brands  of  cigarettes .introduced  during  March  1955. 
Three  of  the  brands  were  oriental-typt;  -  "ilrabis,"  "Club"  and  "Senat." 
The  first  2  retail  at  l66,6  pfennigs  per  package  of  20  (39.6  U.S.  cents), 
and  the  other  brand  at  200.0  pfennigs  (147.5  U.S.  cents).    The  fourth  new 
brand  is  a  cork  filter  tip,  "H.  B.  Kronenf liter  -  American  Blend,"  which 
retails  at  I66.6  pfennigs  (39.6  U.  S.  cents), 

German  Trade  Mission  Expected  in  Rhodesia 

A  delegation  of  i/7est  German  commercial,  industrial,  and  Government  repre- 
sentatives is  eixpectcd  to  visit  the  Rhodesian  Federation  during  the  month  of 
May  at  the  invitation  of  the  Federation  Government.    West  Germany  is  a  substan- 
tial buyer  of  Rhodesian  tobacco,  and  for  some  time  the  balance  of  trade  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  Federation.    This  group  will  make  a  close  study  of  the 
Central  African  market  for  Geman  exporters  in  order  to  increase  their  sales 
in  the  area, 

U.K.  F^orts  of  Cigarettes  Up  in  First  Quarter  of  1955 

Exports  of  cigarettes  by  the  United  Kingdom  increased  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1955  to  11.1  million  pounds,  compared  with  10,3  million  shipped 
during  the  corresponding  part  of  195ii.    Commonwealth  countries  took  most  of 
the  increase,  as  shipments  to  them  increased  from  7,5  million  pounds  in  the 
January-March  period  of  19$h  to  7.9  million  during  the  first  3  months  of  1955. 
This  may  be  a  reversal  of  the  dovmtrend  in  the  United  Kingdom  exports  of  ciga- 
rettes, which  had  dropped  from  )45.1  million  pounds  in  1952  to  38.6  million  in 
19514. 
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Exports  of  Turkish  Tobacco  Higher  in  1955 

Turkey's  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  increased  sharply  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1955  to  h7»9  million  potinds  compared  with  25.3  million 
shipped  in  the  same  period  during  195h.    Continued  shipments  at  this  rate 
Y/ould  probably  result  in  much  larger  tobacco  exports  this  year  than  in  19$h 
and  possibly  reach  the  1953  level  of  158.1  million  pounds. 

Much  of  this  increase  is  in  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Bloc,  which  reached 
19.2  million  pounds  during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  compared  with  8 
million  and  2U,6  million  pounds  respectively  for  the  whole  years  1953  and 
195ii.    Exports  to  Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Svdtzerland  are  larger  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1955  than  total  exports  to  these  countries  during  195Ii. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  arc  smaller,  5.5  million  pounds  compared  to 
8.1  million  in  the  first  3  months  of  1951a. 


TURKEY:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 


Co\mtry  of  Destination  * 

1953  \ 

195h  1/  ; 

:      Jan. -Mar, 

1955  1/ 

1,000  : 

:        1,000  : 

t  1,000 

pounds  : 

r        pounds  : 

:  pounds 

72,115 

i       61|,9lii4  i 

:  5,U90 

22,31^7 

:        12,221  : 

:  7,12ii 

7,962 

:        21^,621  : 

:  19,2lli 

10,251  : 

:        10, 766  : 

r  280 

5,655 

:          2,961  : 

:  1,1^12 

3,330 

:  2,iili3 

:  1,318 

h,hh7 

:  1^,969 

:  1,052 

1,6U9 

:         3,Oh9  • 

:  396 

9,505 

:  li,li87 

1,559 

3,615 

:  2,107 

:  2,639 

1,880 

3/ 

:  I4I4I 

6,821 

:  l,Tl96 

:          a, hhO 

3,055 

:  9h3 

1,653 

5,1*56 

:  1^,091 

:  870 

158,088 

:      139,101  : 

I  li7,888 

1/  Preliminary  figures. 

2/  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Soviet 
~    Union  during  1953  and  195Ii.    Bulgaria  and  U.S.S.R.  not  recorded  in 
first  3  months  of  1955. 


3/  If  any,  included  in  other. 
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T»IE  ATTSTRIA^l  TOBACCO  r'ARICET' 


Outlook  for  United  States  Leaf 

1,  Prospects  for  Hnited  States  leaf  tobacco  in  the  Austrian  market  mil  be 
affected  to  a  great  extent  by  the  government's  foreign  economic  policy.  Consumer 
preference  for  products  containing  United  States  leaf  is  not  as  firmly  established 
in  Austria  as  it  is  in  many  of  the  other  European  countries.    Changes  in  products 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  monopoly  can  by  effected  without  regard  to  consumer 
demand.    Austria  has  traditional  ties  ijith  the  Balkans  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
there  is  a  System  of  trading  arrangements  now  in  effect  covering  the  importation 
of  tobacco  from  these  areas.    Any  strengthening  of  these  trading  ties  with  nearby 
tobacco-producing  countries  almost  certainly  would  reduce  takings  of  United  States 
leaf.    During  the  postwar  period,  hovrevcr,  the  United  States'  share  in  the 
Austrian  market  has  been  much  larger  than  in  prewar — about  30  percent  compared 
VTith  5  percent.    Under  present  conditions,  it  appears  that  imports  from  this 
country  will  be  xjell-maintained,  and  may  increase  slightly, 

2,  The  level  of  imports  of  United  States  leaf  also  will  be  governed  by 
trends  in  cigarette  output.    This  in  turn,  depends  significantly  on  the  level  of 
retail  prices  fixed  by  the  Tobacco  Ilonopoly.     (Between  19U8  and  1953,  average 

retail  prices  for  cigarettes  declined  35  percent,  and  output  increased  60 
percentc    On  January  1,  195U,  cigarette  prices  were  increased  about  16  percent 
on  the "average,  and  output  during  195U  was  almost  10  percent  below  the  1953 
figure, ) 

3,  Demand  for,  and  use  of.  United  States  tobaccos  also  will  be  affected 

by  the  trend  in  types  of  cigarettes  produced.    The  Monopoly  has  been  aggressively 
rushing  sales  of  the  modified  oriental  type.    These  brands  which  contain  from 
30-iiO  percent  United  States  leaf,  now  account  for  more  than  one-half  of  all 
cigarette  sales,     (The  modified  oriental  type  of  cigarette  is  a  postwar  develop- 
ment.   In  prewar  years,  nearly  all  cigarettes  produced  in  Austria  were  the 
straight-oriental. ) 


1/    Based  partially  on  observations  made  bj'-  R,  A,  Oxren,  Director,  Tobacco 
Division,  F.A.S.  while  on  a  recent  survey  trip  to  Europe,  and  partially  on 
material  available  in  F.A.S.  files.    The  assistance  of  the  American  Embassy 
officials  in  Vienna  is  acknowledged. 
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h.    Limited  amounts  of  TJnited  States  fire-cured  leaf  will  continue  to  be 
imported,  for  use  in  a  special  type  of  cigar  which  has  been  popular  with  the 
Austrians  for  m.any  years. 

Summary 

Austria  historically  has  depended  on  imports  for  most  of  its  supply 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco.    Domestic  tobacco  production^  which  averaged  less 
than  100,000  pounds  prewar,  increased  to  an  average  of  about  1„5  million  pounds 
in  recent  years  and  now  accounts  for  6-8  percent  of  total  annual  requirements e 
Usings  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  reached  a  post-war  high  of  about  22,1;  million 
pounds  in  1953 s  but  declined  to  20,6  million  in  19^h}  following  an  increase  in 
retail  prices  of  tobacco  products. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  increased  from  about  16  million  pounds 
prewar  to  a  high  of  22o 8  million  in  19^3,  and  then  declined  to  16^7  million  in 
195U.    Since  19^8,  the  United  States  has  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  total 
imports  in  contrast  to  less  than  5  percent  prewar.    The  post-xfar  shift  to 
increased  imports  of  Unites  States  leaf  has  resulted  from:  (l)  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  cigarette  consumption:  and  (2)  Monopoly  promotion  of  a  modified 
ori^li!lial    type  of  cigarette,  which  contains  from  30  to  kO  percent  United  States 
leaf,     (In  prewar,  straight  oriental  cigarettes  made  up  virtually  all  of  the 
output.,  ) 

Increases  in  cigarette  consumption  through  1953  resulted  primarily  from  ."' 
successive  retail  price  reductions  by  the  Monopoly,  aimed  at  curbing  illegal 
sales  of  cigarettes.    Nevertheless,  illegal  sales  of  cigarc2ttes,  particularly  in 
the  loxT-priced  categories,  have  continued^     They  were  estimated  at  300  million 
pieces  in  19$3,  and  600  million  in  195U,  following  price  increases  for  legal 
cigarettes  made  in  January,  195U« 

The  Austrian  Tobacco  Monopoly 

'       The  tobacco  industry  in  Austria  is  controlled  by  a  government-oi'jned  and 
operated  monopoly^  originally  founded  by  Emperor  Joseph  II  in  May  178[to    It  has 
complete  control  over  all  phases  and  activities  of  the  tobacco  industry'-.  Retail 
sales  of  tobacco  products  arc  permitted  only  in  special-licensed  shops, 

:  The  Austrian  Monopoly  has  been  reorganized  several  times  in  recent  years  — 
most  recently  through  the  passage  in  19U9  of  a  "Tobacco  Monopoly. Lax-^, "  the  main 
features  of  which  x-iere:  ^  . 

^  (1)    re-establishment  of  a  full  federal  Tobacco  Monopoly j 

(2)  vesting  power  of  control  over  the  Monopoly  in  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Finance ; 

(3)  charging  the  "Austria  Tabakoverke  A.  Gc  vormals  Oestcrroichischc 
' Tabakregie"  with  the  administration  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly; 

(h)    establishment  of  rigorous  penal  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of 
violations  of  the_Monopoly  law,  : 
One  of  the  implied  features  of  the  lax^  was  that  the  Monopoly  no  longer  requires 
a  pennit  for  the  im.portation  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  and,  therefore, 
was  no  longer  required  to  pay  customs  duty  upon  its  imports. 
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Th(j  Aus-irlan  Tobacco  Monopoly  hc?.s  two  subsidiaries,  one  having  jurisdiction 
over  fclio  domestic  culture  of  tobacco  and  the  other  over  purchases  of  oriental 
types  of  unmanufactured  tobacco.    The  Tabkeinloeseund  Fermenltalionsgesellschaft, 
which  is  comprised  of  five  agencies  in  the  regions  of  production,  issues  planting 
licenses,  makes  planting  contracts  and  furnishes  seed  for  all  contracted 
acreages.     It  also  accepts  delivery  of  the  domestic  crop  and  fixes  in  advance  of 
the  current  crop  plantings  the  grade  and  producer  price  schedules  for  indigenous 
Hungarian,  Bur ley  and  Virginia  tobacco. 

The  Austria  Einkauf sorganisation  der  Oesterreichischer  Tabakregie  in  Orient, 
M,  B,  H,,  the  other  subsidiary  company  of  the  Monopoly  which  purchases  oriental 
tobacco  is  also  located  in  Vienna,  but  has  branch  offices  in  Salonika,  Greece 
and  Istanbul,  Turkey, 

Tobacco  Production 

Austrian  leaf  tobacco  production  which  averaged  about  100,000  pounds  in 
prewar  years  increased  to  an  average  of  about  1,5  million  in  the  last  few  years. 
Production  in  19Sh  is  estimated  at  about  1.2  million  pounds.   

Production  in  1953  was  comprised  of  about  23  percent  Burlcy  and  Virginia 
tobaccos,  about  20  percent  cigar  tobaccos,  and  57  percent  pipe  and  chewing 
tobaccos.    The  tjrpes  of  tobacco  grown  in  Austria  are  Hungarian,  Burley,  Virginia, 
Carmen  Cita,  Havana,  Geudertheimer  and  other  types  of  less  importance ^  still  in 
experimental  stages.     The  Monopoly  is  placing  more  emphasis  on  increased  produc- 
tion of  Virginia  and  Burlcy  tobaccos  for  use  in  cigarettes.    The  acreage  of  the 
Hungarian  types  and  cigar  tobaccos,  such  as  Havana  and  Geudertheimer,  has  been 
declining,    Hungarian  type  tobaccos  are  used  primarily  in  production  of  pipe  and 
chewing  tobacco.    In  1951  for  the  first  time  the  lighter  leaves  were  used  in  the 
production  of  cigarettes.    The  better  leaves  of  the  cigar  tobaccos  are  used  as 
fillers  while  the  poorer  leaves  and  stems  go  into  pipe  nixturcs  and  chewing 
tobacco. 

Trade 

Austrian  foreign  trade  in  tobacco  consists  mainly  of  imports  of  leaf 
tobacco.    Exports  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  and  imports  of  manufactured 
tobacco  are  relatively  insignificant  and  are  handled  by  the  Monopoly© 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  increased  from  a  prewar  annual  average  of 
17,0  million  poxmds  to  22.8  million  pounds  in  1953,  but  declined  to  16„7  million 
in  19514*    Since  I9I48,  most  of  the  imports  have  been  from  the  United  States  and 
the  oriental  tobacco-producing  countries  of  Greece  and  Turkey,    Brazil  and 
Yugoslavia  are  important  sources  of  leaf,  while  significant  quantities  are 
obtained  from  such  countries  as  Southern  Rhodesia,  India,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.     In  prewar,  supplies  were  obtained  primarily  from  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Indonesia.     Flue-cured  tobacco  is  being  supplied  by  both 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  India,  as  substitutes  for  United  States  leaf. 


Austria:  Imports  of  urananufacturcd  tobacco: 
averages  1935-39  and  19U?-5l;  annual^  1951  through  195i|  H 


1935-39         :  19U7-51  : 


Country?-  of  Origin 

!  average  2/    :  average 

:    1951  ' 

1952 

!    1953  ' 

195U 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

'  1,000  : 

1,000  ' 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds  • 

pounds  ' 

,  pounds 

,  pounds 

'United  States 

!  826 

:    5,U65  : 

5,8oU  - 

.    6,267  : 

7,930  : 

h,228 

Turkey  ; 

!  2,133 

!  2,157 

:  2,69U 

•  3,873 

ii,26l 

:  1,565 

Greece  j 

3,123  • 

:    3,82ii  : 

Ii,889 

5,836  : 

5,6U9  : 

6,512 

Bulgaria  ! 

2,670 

:  692 

~ 

\  662 

:  1,102 

Hungary 

:  11,790 

587 

:  l,50li 

; 

Yugoslavia  ! 

3/  : 

l,li58 

:  3,198 

l,65ii 

990  : 

992 

Dominican  Republic 

:  128 

:  650 

356 

:  673 

:        692  ' 

:  ii76 

Cuba 

:  139 

:  113 

k9 

:  U9 

1|8 

105 

Brazil 

!  228 

!  938 

960 

'  1,07? 

:  796 

:  257 

Indonesia  ; 

2,185  ' 

:  Idx 

:  7: 

U8 

:  97 

Italy  : 

295  5 

2h6 

:        220  ■ 

3Uli  : 

111 

Southern  jRhodesia  ; 

3/  • 

139 

:       2li3  ' 

Shi 

:  530 

550 

Other 

^38  . 

1,291 

:  1,1+31 

:U/  811 

:\x/  811 

Total  : 

16,955 

17c60U  • 

21,138 

I  21,139 

:  22. "731 

:  16,712 

1/  Includes  commercial  and  ECA/MSA  shipments, 
2/  Less  than  a  5-ycar  average,  1935  through  1938. 
3/  If  any,  includedin  other. 
5/  Largely  India, 


The  postwar  shift  towards  United  States  leaf  was  the  result  of  increased 
demand  for  the  blended  and  modified-oriental  types  of  cigarettes  and  smoking 
mixtures  containing  high  percentages  of  United  States  leaf^  the  availability  of 
United  States  tobacco  at  prices  below  those  for  leaf  from  other  sources  of 
supply;  and  the  country's  ability,  with  United  States  assistance,  to  finance 
imports  from  this  country.    Imports  from  the  United  States,  which  averaged  only 
0,8  million  pounds  during  1935-39,  increased  to  an  average  of  6^.6  million  in 
1951-53.    A  decline  to  ii,2  million,  however,  occurred  in  195h. 

Imports  of  semi-oriental  tobacco  from  Yugoslavia  have  been  declining 
because  of  reduced  sales  of  the  "Donau"  cigarette,  caused  partly  by  a  shift  in 
consumer  preference  to  other  brands  of  cigarette  containing  larger  percentages  of 
United  States  tobacco  than  the  "Donau«"    Imports  of  oriental  tobaccos  from 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  increasing,  due  to  increased  sales  of  the  modified- 
oriental  type  of  cigarette,  which  probably  contain,  on  the  average,  about  50 
percent  oriental  leaf. 

Austrian  imports  of  non-United  States  tobacco,  since  vJorld  ''Jar  II  have  been 
stimulated  by  trading  arrangements  made  with  a  number  of  countries,  including 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Brazil,  India  and  Indonesia^    United  States 
tobacco  will  continue  to  face  the  competition  of  tobacco  from  those  coiintrics 
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because  ';f  Austria's  drive  to  encourage  txiTO-way  trade  with  them,  and  because 
of  close  cornmercial  tics  which  have  been  developed  over  a  long  period  of  time* 

No  official  data  arc  available  regarding  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  into 
Austria  by  typos.    United  States  export  data  furnish  a  clue  as  to  the  breakdown 
of  Austria's  imports  from  this  countrj^.    l^luc-cured  has  comprised  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Dostwar  exports,    Burlcy  has  ranked  next  in  importance.    Fire-cured  and 
cigar  leaf  have  been  of  lesser  importance.    United  States  export  figures, 
particularly  during  the  period  195l-5ii,  were  considerably  under  Austria's 
reported  imports  from  this  country.    This  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  accounted 
for  because  of  in  transit  shipments  and  movement  into  bond  destined  ultimately 
for  Austria,  which  are  recorded  in  United  States  statistics  as  destined  to  other 
countries.    To  this  extent.  United  States  export  figures  to  Austria  arc 
understated. 


United  States:  Exports  of  unmanufactured  to  bacco  to  Austria,  by  types; 
averages  1935-39  and' 19i;7T5l;  snntigl,  1^51  throuch;  195iu 


.  1935-39 

:  19U7-51 

1/ 

1/ 

Tyr)c 

!  Average 

:  Average 

!  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  195r 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

r  pounds 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

Flue -cured 

:  12 

:      3,Olt3  • 

2,097 

:      3,380  ; 

.  2,055 

:  1,25U 

Burlcy 

:  17 

!  77U 

:  1,136 

;  l,20ii 

:          850  • 

365 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-- 

cured 

!            29  ! 

!  13 

:  h9 

!  20 

!  28 

Va,  fire-cured  : 

92  J 

2hh  ' 

:         120  i 

'Ul6  ' 

'.          215  ! 

6h 

Maryland 

:           52  ! 

2h 

:           25  " 

:'  9 

Other  : 

2/  3 

:  2/    356  : 

3/  3hh 

:  3/    157  " 

:  3/    178  : 

3/  20ii 

Stems,  Trimming 

and  Scrap 

3h  • 

Total  i 

205  : 

I;,5lB  : 

U,071  : 

5,177  : 

3.298  : 

1,92U 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  Mainly  cigar  leaf» 

3/  Cigar  leaf. 


Source:  Census  Records,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Since  the  war  Austria  has  been  a  net  importer  of  tobacco  products. 
Trade  centers  principally  around  cigarettes,  im^ports  of  which  come  principally 
from  the  United  States,    However,  small  quantities  of  cigarettes  and  most  imports 
of  other  products  come  from  Switzerland,    The  principal  export  markets  for 
cigarettes  and  cigars  have  been  Australia  and  Trieste, 

Experts  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  arc  insignificant.    Exports  to  Germany 
arc  regular  shipments  of  oriental  tobaccos  to  the  ilonopoly's  branch  factory  in 
Munich,    This  branch  factory  purchases  its  requirements  of  United  States  leaf 
direct. 
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As  pointed  out  in  the  "outlook,"  the  future  of  United  States  tobacco  in 
Austria  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  purchasing  policy  of  the  government^ 
which  is  conditioned  by  a  number  of  economic  and  political  factors.    With  the 
trend  in  cigarette  consumption  definitely  running  towards  brands  containing  high 
percentages  of  United  States  leaf,  it  is  probable  that  imports  of  leaf  from  this 
country  will  be  well-maintainedj  and  may  increase  slightly,. 

Utilization  of  Leaf  and  Output  of  Products 


Factory  usings  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  increased  steadily  from  the  low 
point  reached  in  19U7^  ind  by  1951  exceeded  prewar^    In  1953;,  usings  reached 
22«ii  million  pounds,  but  declined  to  20<,6  million  in  195U  due  to  lower "  cigarette 
output*    Tobacco  used  in  cigarettes,  hoxirevcr,  last  year  amounted  to  16...8  million 
pounds  compared  with  10«5  million  in  prcx^ar — an  increase  of  60  percent.  Tobacco 
used  in  cigarettes  represented  roughly  one-half  of  the  prewar  total  usings  of 
tobaccoi  in  19514.,  it  represented  82  percent.    The  quantities  of  leaf  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  other  kinds  of  tobacco  products  have  declined  substantially 
since  prewar,  .  _ 

Austria:  Utilization 'of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  manufacturers: 
averages  1935-39  and  19U7-5lj  annual,  19U7  through  195U. 


:  Smoking  : 

Year 

: Cigarettes 

:  Cigars 

:  T.  bacco  l/; 

Other 

;  Total 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:    1,,000  i 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

:    pounds  : 

pofimds 

:  pounds 

1935-39  Av. 
19U7-51  Av. 

19li7 

19U8 

19i;9 

1950. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195U 


10^529 
13^038 
8,775 
11,669 
11,376 
15,807 
17,563 
18,U66 
18,607 
16,773 


1,261+ 

71+5 

6ia 

739 
793 
80U 
750 
728 

815 
8u8 


8,93U 
2,133 

ii3a 

97ii 
3>010 
3,130 
3^115 
3,003 
2;,778 
2.812 


787 
1146 
66 
97 
153 
199 
211 
183 
169 
1^7 


21,511; 
16,062 
9,916 
13,li79 
15,337 
19,9l;0 

21,639 
22,380 

22,369 
20,580 


1/  Includes  both  r^ipe  and  cigarette  tobacco. 

Source:  Austria  Tabakcverke  A.  Go  vorm  Oesterreichische  Tabakregic  for  1935-^7; 
subsequent  years  are  F.A^S,  estimates. 


Output  of  cigarettes  in  195U  totaled  6,1;  billion  pieces,  compared  with  the  I935 
•  l-939averagc  of  \\^^  billion — an  increase  of  31  percent.    Output  has  not  increased  j_n 
proportion  with  the  increase  in  leaf  used,  since  Austrian  cigarettes  in  recent 
years  have  contained  more  tobacco  than  in  prewar.    Output    of  all  other  products 
in  1951j.  was  well  below  prewar,  with  the  following  percentage  declines  evident: 
Cigars,  19  percent;  pipe  mixtures,  63  percent;  cigarette  tobacco  (for  "roll- 
your  own"  cigarettes),  82  percent;  snuff,  80  percent,  and  chewing  tobacco, 
69  percent. 
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Austria:    Output  of  tobacco  products;  averages  1935-39 
and  19ii7-5l;  annual,  19U7  through  1951; 


Year 

[Ci garettes 

\  Cif^ars 

:        Other  Tobacco 

Products 

Estimated 

:  Pipe 

:  Cigarette 

:  Snuff 

: Chewing 

:     Total  1/ 

million 

;  mi  Hi  on 

: 1,000 

:  1,000 

: 1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,C00 

\  pieces 

'pieces 

[pounds 

\  pounds 

[pounds. 

[  pounds. 

pounds 

1935-39  Av. < 
19li7-5l  Av. : 

19l;7 

19i;5 

19h9  : 

1950 

1951 

1952  : 

1953  • 
1951  : 

i;,878  : 
1;,982  : 
:      3,353  : 
.      i;,1.59  : 

:      6,0140  : 
.     6,711  ; 
7,056  : 
7,110  : 
6,l409  : 

96  \ 
69 

59  • 

68  : 

7h  ' 

69  : 
67  : 
75 

78  : 

6,i;96 
:  2,061; 
:  i;l;2 
989 
3,036 
2,968: 
2,857 
2,632: 
2,l4ll: 
2,1;18 

2,387  : 
:  107 

•  i/ 
'  3 
:  1 

220  : 

:  313 

h26  : 
i;l8  : 
It26  : 

19li 

:  53 
31; 

:    63  : 

:  58 
51;  = 

:    5I4  ' 
h9  ' 
ho  : 
38  : 

615 
:  175 
:      69  : 
89 

:  188  • 
256  : 
275  : 

.  236  : 
221;  : 
191  : 

:  21,068 
:  114,103 
8,558 
■  11,687 

Xj  f oou 

17,581; 
19,007 
19,588 

19,5l4l^ 
18,028 

1/  Totals  are  :^AS  estimates.    2/  Less  than  500  pounds. 


■  Sources:     Austrian  Statistical  Yearbook  and  Austria  Tabakeverke  A,  G.  vorm. 
Oesterreichische  Tabakregie. 

Consumption  of  Tobacco  Products 

Data  on  sales  by  retailers  licensed  by  the  Monopoly  are  not  available.  How- 
ever, the  Monopoly's  sales  to  retailers  may  serve  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  move- 
ment of  tobacco  products  through  legal  channels  to  consumers.    Monopoly  sales  of 
tobacco  oroducts  not  only  renresent  sales  of  the  products  which  are  produced  in 
the  Monopoly's  own  factories,  but  net  imports  for  domestic  consumption,  confiscated 
black  market  products,  stocks  of  gift  products  of  foreign  manufacture,  etc. 


Austria:  Consumption  of  tobacco  nro  lucts,  as  indicated  by  Monopoly  sales 
to  retailers;  averages  1935-39  and  191(7-51;  annual,  19147  through  1951; 


Year 

[Ci garettes 

[  Cigars 

:         Other  Tobacco  Products 

:Estima  ted 
:  Total  1/ 

:  Pipe 

: Cigarette  : Snuff 

tChexdng 

1935-39  Av. ' 
I9I47-51  Av.  < 

19U7  ! 

19l;8  : 

19l;9 

1950 

1951  : 
1952 

1953  : 
1951;  : 

'  million 
pieces 

:  million 
•oieces 

: 1,000 
poujids 

:  1,000        : 1,000 
'  pounds  "pounds 

:  1,000 
•  pounds 

:  1,000 
•  pounds 

:  1;,879 
[|.,880  : 
3,136  ! 
3,923  ' 

.  14,781 

:    5,953  ■ 
6,609  : 

:    6,912  : 
7,130  : 
6,329  : 

:  120  ; 

63  : 
:    57  : 
:    72  ! 
!    60  : 
:     58  • 
66  : 
72  : 

76  : 

77  : 

■ 

6,629 
2,016 

hSh  : 

921 
2,813 
3,027 
2,863  ' 
2,6i;6  : 
2,i;86  : 
2,332  : 

■      2,3149    :  196 
100    :  52 
1;    :    33  : 
2    :  55 
2    :  60 
:         161    :     57  • 
330    :     5I4  : 
I4I5    :     50  : 
I4I3     :    I43  : 
i;08     :     I;0  : 

:  591 
:  170 
71 

:  88 
:  166 

2l;9 

272 

239 

219  : 

199  : 

:  21,i;02 
:  13,621 
:  7,1;90 
:  10,382 
:  li;,2l4lt 
:  17,236 
:  18,751 
.  19,333 
19,666 
17,7ii7 

1/  Totals  are  FAS  estimates.    Sources:    Austrian  Statistical  Yearbook  and 
Austria  Tabakeverke  A.  G.  vorm.  Oesterreichische  Tabakrecie. 
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'".stimated  total  consumption  of  legal  tobacco  products  yias  about  3c 7  million 
pounds  under  the  prewar  level  during  19Sh^     Consumption  of  cigarettes  last  year, 
however,  was  up  about  30  percent  as  compared  with  prewar.    Larger  consumer  demand, 
reductions  in  retail  prices  made,  since  t'-^e  early  postwar  years,  and  taste  prefer- 
ences have  been  responsible  for  the  s^abstantial  increase  in  cigarette  consumption. 
Total  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the 
official  sales  of  the  Monopoly  to  retailers.    Consumption  of  cigarettes,  including 
the  quantity  moving  through  black  market  channels,  in  19$h)  is  estimated  at  about 
6,9  billion  pieces  in  l9Sh,  compared  with  7-.ii  billion  in  1953-     (The  drop  reflects 
increases  in  prices  made  in  January  IP^U,  wliich  reduced  legal  sales  of  cigarettes 
about  800  million  pieces  from  1953  —  from  7.1  billion  to  6c3  billion).    It  is 
believed  that  black  market  sales  in  195h,  primarilj?-  one  brand,  smuggled  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  amounted  to  about  600  million  pieces  last  year,  compared 
with  only  300  million  in  1953. 

The  shift  in  consumer  demand  from  straight  oriental  cigarettes  to  modified- 
oriental  t3rpes  continued  through  195U.     The  modified-oriental  cigarette  probably 
contains  from  30-l|0  percent  United  States  leaf  (largely  flue-cured  together  with 
some  Burley  and  Haryland)  viith  most  of  the  balance  oriental  leaf.    This  type  of 
cigarette  thus  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  straight  flue-cured  and 
Ameri can -type  blended.    Other  types  of  ci'^arettes  produced  in  Austrian  include: 
American-type  blended,  straight  oriental  and  "other  blended."    Sales  of  Merican- 
type  blended  amount  to  only  1-2  percent  of  the  total  and  straight  oriental  about 
10-12  percent.    The  "other  blended"  contain  a  mixture  of  tobaccos,  and  the  blend 
appears  to  vary  considerably    from  year-to-year,  in  accordance  with  fluctuating 
prices  for  leaf  of  different  origins. 

Consumption  of  products  other  than  cigarettes  remains  well  below  the 
prewar  level.    The  trend  in  the  case  of  pipe  mixtures,  snuff,  and  chetring  is 
definitely  dox-mxirard,    For  cigars  and  cigarette  tobacco  consiMuption  was  relatively 
stable  for  the  years  1952-5U. 

Retail  Prices  and  Taxation 

Retail  prices  of  tobacco  products  are  fixed  by  lawo     .vera^e  retail  prices 
have  been  increased  substantially  since  prewar.     The  rise  can  be  attributed  to 
higher  labor  costSj  and  increases  in  prices  of  leaf  and  other  raw  materials. 
Since  19111 9  retail  prices  of  cigarettes  were  reduced  a  mimber  of  times,  to  meet 
§tiff  competition  from  illegal  cigarettes  smuggled  into  the  country.    In  19lj-7 
ihe  average  retail  price  for  a  package  of  20  cigarettes  was  8o3  schillings. 
This  declined  to  li,9  schillings  during  1953,  but  increased  to         schillings  in 
X9^ho    According  to  the  most  recent  available  information,  average  retail  prices 
of  other  products,  however,  have  risen  rather  steadily  since  19l|.7.    During  195^, 
the  average  price  for  the  two  leading  brands  of  cigarettes  was  3.6  scliillings 
(111  TT,  s,  cents)  and  6,0  schillings  (23U  =  S,  cents)  respectiverly,. 
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Austria:    Average  retail  prices  of  tobacco  products j  averages 
193^-39  and  19U7-5lj  annual,  19li7  through  195U 


lear 

:  Schilling 
'  per  Piece 

Schilling  • 
:      per  20  : 

Schilling  per  Kilogram 

L-igars 

Cigarettes  \ 

'  Pipe  \ 

,  Cigarette 
Tobacco 

.  Snuff  ' 

Chewing 

1935^-39  Av. 

.17 

:  .9 

•                    •  ✓ 

p.  A  . 

),n  A 

uu.o 

191' 7-51  Av.  ! 

.76  ! 

6  1 

Q  < 

1 A  O 
I     -LO,  y 

19U7 

:  .52 

:       8  3 

iiU.8  " 

:     lii.ii  : 

111.  7 

191^8 

:  .61 

7.5 

:  65.0 

:  12l4.ii 

:  17.9 

:  20.0 

19li9  i 

:  .77 

:        5.2  : 

6it.6  : 

191.3  5 

17.5  : 

23.7 

1950 

:  .91^ 

:  ii.8 

i  68.3 

•  259.1 

:    17.3  : 

22.2 

1951 

.      .9U  : 

J  U.7 

:  72.0 

:  260.0 

:  17.3 

r  26.8 

1952  : 

.95  : 

U.8  ; 

72.5  ; 

260.0 

:    17.2  ' 

:  32.3 

1953  : 

1/ 

U.9 

1/  ' 

.  1/ 

:      1/  . 

1/ 

195U 

.  1/ 

;  5.ii 

:    1/  • 

'  y 

:      1/  - 

.  1/ 

1/  Not  available.    Note:    Figures  represent  vreighted  average  retail  sales 
value . 


Sources:    Statistisches  Handbuch  and  Consular  Reports. 

Tax  receipts  from  tobacco  products  increased  along  xrith  rising  sales  through 
1953.    There  was  a  decline  in  195h,  however,  due  to  curtailed  sales  of  cigarettes. 
Actual  revenues  collected  on  tobacco  products  in  195U  fell  about  10  percent  short 
of  exDected  returns,  as  a  result  of  consumer  resistance  to  the  higher  retail  prices 
made  necessary  by  tax  increases.    Revenues  from  tobacco  are  derived  from  a  recon- 
struction tax,  a  production  tax  in  the  form  of  a  license  fee  paid  by  growers,  a 
stamp  tax,  a  transaction  tax,  iriiport  duties  and  a  license  duty  on  imports. 

Tobacco  revenues  have  declined  in  relation  to  total  government  revenues  since 
19U7.    They  represented  less  than  6  percent  of  total  revenues  during  195^4.  Ihe 
Austrian  Government,  however,  has  indicated  a  belief  that  tobacco  revenues  should 
reoresent  from  10  to  12  percent  of  total  revenues  during  normal  times.    The  195U 
sales  experience  indicates  a  consui.ier  resistance  to  higher  retail  prices  and  points 
to  the  oossibility  that  a  point  of  maximum  tax  yields  may  have  been  approached. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  noticeable  trend  towards  low-priced  cigarettes  despita  an 
upward  movement  in  wages  and  income. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 


FT  3U-.^5 


THE  TOBACCO  MRKST  IN  THE  WE' 


Outlook  for  United  States  Leaf  ----Zcr^* 

1.  The  IJetherlands  is  the  third-largest  foreign  outlet  for  United  States  leaf 
bobacco.     Imports  from  this  coiaiit-ry  averaged  29.7  million  pounds  during  the 
years  195^3-5U,  compared  with  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  17.9  million. 
Imports  of  tobacco  from  the  "dollar"  area  were  freed  from  quantitative 
restrictions  in  early  195U.    Although  import  licenses  are  still  necessary, 
exchange  is  freely  granted  to  cover  p-urchases  of  United  States  leaf. 

2.  Prospects  are  favorable  for  continued  large  imports  of  United  States  leaf, 
oarticularly  the  cigarette  types.     (During  the  years  1953-5h,  flue-cured 
accounted  for  about  80  percent  of  total  imports  of  United  States  leaf; 
Burley  and  I^aryland,  combined,  $  percent.) 

3.  The  level  of  imports  of  United  States  cigarette  leaf  is  closely  tied  in 
x-jith  trends  in  ci'^arette  output,    Tliis  has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
prexirar  period.     (Estimated  at  10.9  billion  pieces  in  195^,  compared  xijith 
an  average  of  li.O  billion  during  193^-39.)    Further  increases  are  expected, 
although  not  at  the  rate  of  recent  years. 

h.    The  straight  flue-cured  ci'^arette  remains  the  most  popular  tj'pe,  accounting 
for  around  60  oercent  of  total  cigarette  consumption,  according  to  trade 
sources.     This  tyoe  of  cigarette,  hox'jever,  has  lost  ground  over  the  past 
two  years,  and  the  American- type  blended  has  gained  in  importance,  moving 
from  around  18  percent  to  35  percent  of  total  sales,     (During  the  immediate 
orewar  oeriod,  blended  cigarettes  held  about  60  percent  of  the  market,) 
Blended  cigarettes  are  reported  to  contain  from  15-30  percent  Burley  tobacco. 
The  Dutch  market  for  this  type  of  leaf  should  shoxr  definite  improvement  if 
the  trend  towards  blended  cigarettes  continues. 

5,    The  orice  factor  is  of  great  importance.    Dutch  manufacturers  report  that 
prices  paid  for  medium  and  lower-qua litj''  grades  of  lAiited  States  leaf  are 
somexrhat  higher  than  for  similar  grades  of  leaf  groxrjn  elsexjhere,  and  leaf 
costs  must  be  closely  xjatched.     They  have  found,  hox;ever,  that  excessive 
quantities  of  substitute  flue-cured  (chiefly  Southern  Rhodesian,  "Indian 
and  Italian),  and  other  tobaccos,  resulted  in  loxjer-quality  products. 


1/  Based  martially  on  observations  made  by  R,  A,  Oxjen,  Director,  Tobacco  Division, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  ^iho  recently  returned  from  a  survey  trip  to  Western 
Fiirope,  and  partially  on  material  available  in  the  files  of  the  Tobacco  Division. 
The  assistance  of  officials  of  the  American  Lmbass;'-  at  the  Hague,  the  Consulate 
at  Amsterdam,  and  members  of  the  Dutch  tobacco  trade  is  acknox;ledged. 
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"Huring  the  past  year  or  so,  the  proportionate  usings  of  substitute  tobacco, 
in  place  of  United  States  leaf  has  declined.    The  trend  is  definitely  tovjards 
increased  use  of  United  States  leaf  to  Drovide  flavor  and  aroma.  Substitute 
leaf  is  used  primarily  for  color. 

6.    Demand  in  the  immediate  future  probably  x-jill  be  favorable  for  United  States 
fire-cured  leaf,  used  principally  in  smoking  mixtures.    Consumption  of 
.smoking  tobacco,  however,  is  declining  slowly  but  steadily.    Cigar  tobacco 
imports  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  wrappers  and  binders,  are  expected 
to  decline  slowly  as  larger  supplies  become  available  in  Indonesia. 

Summary 

The  'Tetherlands  produces  practically  no  tobacco  for  commercial  purposes. 
Import  trade  is  relatively  free  of  restrictions,  customs  diities  are  low, 
and  facilities  for  storage  and  inspection  of  tobacco  are  among* the  best  on 
the  continent  of  T^^irope,   , Consequently,  the  Netherlands  has  developed  an 
important  reshipping  and  re-export  business  -    principally  with  other 
continental  European  countries.    Total  movement  of  tobacco  through  the 
Netherlands  market,  however,  has  not  been  as  large  as' in  prewar,  principally 
due  to  much  lower  availabilities  from  Indonesia,    Movement  of  United  States 
leaf  through  the  Netherlands  market  -  primarily  for  domestic  use  is  in  excess 
of  prewar. 

Practically  all  of  the  Indonesian  leaf  entering  world  trade  is  sold  on 
the  Netherlands'  auction  or  inscri|»tion  markets  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
Sales  by  inscription  of  Indonesian  tobaccos  several  times  a  year  tend  to 
center  sales  of  other  types  of  cigar  leaf  in  the  Netherlands,  Currently, 
the  Netherlands  is  rebuilding  its  international  center  for  trade  in  the 
various  tobaccos  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  Dutch  trade  is  attempt- 
ing to  offer  every  type  of  tobacco  either  on  its  own  accoiint  or  through  its 
relations  with  foreign  producers  or  trading  companies,     (Details  of  movement 
of  leaf,  by  channels  of  trade,  are  discussed  in  subsequent  paragraphs, ) 

Utilization  of  tobacco  in  Dutch  factories  has  increased  more  than 
3  million  pounds  since  prewar.    Output  of  cigarettes  "rose  from  an  avera-^e  of 
k.O  billion  in  1935-39  to  about  10,9  billion  in  19$h« 

Output  of  cigars  and  smoking  tobaccos  are  still  below  prewar,  Tvro 
excise  tax  reductions,  plus  the  suspension  of  import  license  fees  and  turn- 
over (sales)  tax  for  a  two-year  period  ending  May  27,  19^6  has  aided  the 
cigar  industry  to  improve  its  sales.    Smoking  tobacco  continues  to  decline 
slowly.    Since  the  largest  use  of  United  States  leaf  is  in  cigarettes,  any 
increases  in  output  and  consUi.iption  of  this  product  has  favorable  impli- 
cations for  imports  of  cigarette  leaf  from  this  country. 

Trade 

The  channels  of  trade  in  the  Netherlands  are  quite  complicated. 
Tobacco  moves  into  the  country  by  three  methods:     (1)  movement  into  bonded 
xjarehouses  (for  subsequent  reshipment  to  other  countries  without  payment  of 


Figure  1.    Channels  of  leaf  tobacco  trade  on  the  Netherlands  Markets:  percentage 
distribution  of  tobacco  shipped  direct  to  manufacturers,  through  bonded  warehouses, 
re-exports  and  re-shipped  to  other  countries,  by  kinds  of  tobacco,  1936-38'  compared 
with  1953-5U.  1/ 
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European 
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of  the 
World 


Africa  & 
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largely 
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types 


(16.8)  11.0  "A" 
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Ware-  , 
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Imports  by  l(U.8) 
Manuf acturers^U. 2"E" 
and  dealers 


(28.^)  10.0  "D" 


European 
Countries 


Legend; 

A,  Shipped  direct  and  imported  by  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

B,  Entered  bonded  warehouses 

C,  Withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  and  imported 

D,  Withdrawn  from  bond  and  re-shioped  to  foreign  countries. 

E,  Re-exports  of  duty-paid  leaf. 

1/  Percentages  for  1936-38  are  in  parentheses  and  method  of  presentation  was 
cited  from  "The  Market  for  American  Tobacco  in  the  Netherlands,"  by  P.  G. 
Minneman,  June  1939. 
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uustons  duties  or  for  subsequent  duty-paid  withdrawals  oy  domestic  dealers 
and  manufacturers,  primarily  for  local  manufacturing  p\irposes)j  (2)  direct 
duty-paid  imports  by  dealers  and  manufacturers,  without  bonded  storage;  and 
(3)"in  .transit"  shipments^  moving  through  the  Netherlands,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  trade  figures  (See  Figure  l.)^ 

The  aDnroximate  movement  of  all  tobacco  through  the  Netherlands'  market 
during  1953  and  19Sh  was  as  follows:    Ilovement  into  bond  averaged  about 
100  million  pounds,  and  direct  imports  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  averaged 

10  million,  resulting  in  a  total  movement    into  the  Netherlands  of  about 
110  million  Dounds  (160  million  pounds  prewar).    Quantities  withdrawn  from 
bond  for  re shipment  to  foreign  countries  averaged  about  26  million  pounds. 
Quantities  withdravm  from  bond,  dut;/  paid,  by  dealers  and  manufacturers, 
averaged  70  million  pounds.    Gross  takings,  duty-paid,  by  the  Netherlands 
trade,  therefore  averaged  about  80  million  pounds  (10  direct  plus  70  with- 
drawn from  bond).    But  of  the  average  80  million  pounds  of  gross  imports, 

11  million  were  re-exported,  resulting  in  a  net  imoortation  of  some  69 
million  pounds  available  to  the  Netherlands  tobacco  industry. 

Gross  takings  of  United  States  tobacco  averaged  29.7  million  pounds 
(direct  imports  plus  mthdrawals  from  bond)  during  19^3  and  19$h»  Since 
re-erports  were  negligible,  the  29.7  mill.ion-pound  figure  represented  the 
average  quantities  of  United  States  leaf  imported  and  retained  in  the 
Netherlands,     Flue-cured  accounted  for  23,6  million  pounds  (80  percent); 

Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured,  h,2  million  (Ik  percent);  Burley,  1,,!  m.illion 
(U  percent);  other  types,  0.7  million  (2  percent).     In  prewar  years,  when 
imports  from  this  country  averaged  17.9  million  pounds,  flue-cured  accounted 
for  9.3  million  pounds  (52  percent);  Kcntuclcj'"- Tennessee  fire-cured, 
6,1  million  (3h  percent);    Burley,  0,h  million,  (2  percent);  and  all  others, 
2,1  million  (12  percent).     The  big  decline  since  prewar  has  occurred  in 
Maryland  leaf,  exports  of  which  averaged  1.9  million  during  1935-39,  and  less 
than  0»I|  million  in  1953-5U.     (For  details  on  movement  of  leaf  tobacco 
through  the  Netherlands  market,  see  Tables  1-3  at  end  of  this  circular, ) 

Data  covering  United  States  exports  to  the  Netherlands  are  shown  beloxi7c 
These  data  include  tobacco  that  moves  through  the  Netherlands  "in  transit" 
to  other  countries.    Such  "in  transit"  shipments  do  not  appear  in  Netherlands 
trade  statistics,    Netherlands'  import  figures,  therefore,  are  smaller  than 
reported  United  States'  export  figures  to  that  country. 


United  States  t    Exports  of  -unmanufactured  tobacco  to  the  Hetherlaids, 
t>y  "types;  averages,  1935-39  and  19U7-5lj  annual,  1951  throu^  195U 


:  1935-39 

average  ; 

:  19ii.7-51  ■ 

average  ; 

:  1951 

'  1952 

:  1953  1/ 

:  1951;  1/ 

1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000  : 
:  pounds 

1,000  • 
:  pounds 

1,000  ' 
:  pounds 

•  1,000 
:  pounds 

Flue -cured 
Burlejr 

Kentucky- Tennessee  ; 
Virginia  Fire- 

:  9,U90 
.  1,000 
I;,832  : 

:  23,672 
:  2,896 
3,96h 

:  I6,lt22 
:  1,311 
:  U,695 

:  26,796 
:  956 
:    7,08U  ' 

:  29,819 
:  857 
:  5,368 

:  29,911i 
.  2,000 
:  It,507 

cured 

Maryland 
One -Sucker 
Green  River 
Cigar  Leaf  2/ 
Other 

Stems,  Triimnings 
&  Scrap 

Total 


U55 
1,833 
lii 
37 
80 
29 

20 


17,790 


589 
557 
262 

21^3 
811 
7 

353 
33,35U 


128 
373 
38 
208 
678 
3 

U65 
2U,321 


6 
378 
27 
31+8 
507 
2 

lli7 


36,251 


125 

139 
739 
527 
1 

6Ii 

38,060 


h2h 
h31 
85 
177 
312 


2ia 


38,091 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  J'ainly  wrapper  and  binder.    Note:    These  figures,  appar- 
ently include  "in  transit"  shipments  moving  through  the  Netherlands. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce, 


The  United  States  has  been  a  more-important  supplier  of  leaf  to  the 
Netherlands'  market  during  the  postwar  period,    :)uring  the  period  19U7-51,  when 
tobacco  production  vras  extremely  low  in  Indonesia,  the  United  States  supplied 
an  average  of  30,9  million  pounds  -  or  50  percent  of  the  total.  Increased 
suT5plies  in  195U  from  Indonesia  and  other  areas  in  Africa  and  Asia,  resulted  in 
a  reduction  in  the  United  States'  share  of  the  import  market  to  about  hP  per- 
cent.   During  the  prewar  (1935-39)  period,  the  United  States  accounted  for  only 
about  ,27  percent  of  the  Netherlands'  imports. 

Indonesian  leaf,  which  accoimted  for  39  percent  of  total  imports  during 
the  period  1935-39,  was  of  much  less  importance  during  the  postwar  period. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  lade  of  a  market  for  all  available  supplies  from  that 
source,  but  rather  to  sharply  c\irtailed  exoort  availabilities  in  Indonesia 
stemming  from  wartime  and  postwar  dislocations.    Cigar  leaf  exports  from  Latin- 
American  countries  were  stepped  up  to  partially  fill  the  gap. 

Sharp  increases  from  the  prewar  level  have  occurred  in  imports  of  oriental 
tobacco,  and  leaf  from  African  and  Asian  sources  (largely  India  and  Southern 
Rhodesia).    A  large  proportion  of  these  tobaccos,  particular Ijr  oriental,  have 
been  re-exported,  after  passing  through  the  Netherlands'  customs. 

The  Netherlands  maintains  an  active  import  and  export  trade  in  tobacco 
products.    Imports  of  cigars,  cigarillos  and  smoking  mixtures  have  been  obtained 
largely  from  Belgium.    Imports  of  cigarettes  are  mostly  from  Belgium,  vjith  the 


rem?.inder  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.     The  Netherlands' 
principal  export  outlets  for  cigars  and  cigarillos  are  Belgium,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  Indonesia,     The  latter  is  also  the  chief  market  for  smoking 
tobacco.    Halaya  and  Surinam  take  significant  quantities.    Ci^rettes  have  been 
moving  principally  to  Australia,  Germany  and  Belgium. 


Netherlands:     Trade  in  manufactured  tobacco  products;  averages 
1935-39  and  19i;7-5l3  annual  1951-5U 


iinTOorts 

:  Kxports 

Year  ; 

Cigarettes^ 

Cigars  <^c 
Cigarillos: 

:  Smoking 
I'iixtures  l/" 

[Cigarettes^ 

:  Cigars 
Cigarillos 

\  Smoking 
il-Iixtures  1/ 

.  million 
.  pieces 

.  million 
pieces  . 

.  million 
pounds 

million  . 
pieces 

million  . 
pieces  . 

million 
.  pounds 

1935-39  Av. 
1917-51  Av. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195a 

:  ii33.7 
:  225.U 
:    399.7  : 
!  390.0 
:  372.8 
191.5  ! 

J         .8  i 

i  10.8 

19.2 
:      11. 1  ! 
:  22,6 

20.6  : 

l.U  i 
:  1.0 
:  2.0 
.6 

:        .1  ; 
.1  : 

10.2  : 
:  5ll'.U 
:  1,080.7  : 
:  289.9 
ii28.8  < 
211.9  ■ 

19.2  : 
:  5il.6 

79.1 
:      105. a 
:      139.6  J 

6.1 

:  2,5 
3.3 

:  3.1 
2.2 

:  2.0 

1/  Includes  small  quantities  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff. 


Utilization  of  Leaf  and  Output  of  Products 


Utili-^.ation  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Dutch  factories  is  believed  to  have  slightly 
exceeded  the  prewar  average  daring  195^.    Leaf  usings  last  year  are  estimated  at 
some  69,0  million  pounds  compared  mth  66. U  million  prewar.    The  pattern  of  leaf 
usings  has  changed  materially.    Leaf  used  in  cigarettes  is  more  than  double  the 
prewar  average,  but  the  quantities  used  in  cigars  and  smoking  tobacco  remain 
below  1935-39.    There  have  been  sharp  increases  in  cigar  leaf  usings,  however, 
during  the  past  two  years.    Utilization  of  leaf  in  cigarette  manufacture  has 
been  climbing  steadily  since  the  end  of  ^/orld  ^Far  II.    Leaf  for  smoking  tobacco 
manufacture  is  declining  from  its  postwar  peak  of  1951. 

Netherlands:    Estimated  quantities  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  used  in  the  production 
of  the  various  products;  averages  1935-39  and  19li7-5l,  annual  1951  through  19514 


Year  \ 

Cigarettes 

\  Cigars  1/  ] 

Smoking 
'  Tobacco  2/ 

;  Total 

:  1,000 

pounds  : 

:    1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

1935-39  Av.  3/ 
19^7-51  Av.  « 
1951 

1952  ! 

1953 

I95ii  li/ 

:  11,200 
.  17,2iiO 
t  21,iill 

22,017  : 
:      2ii,178  < 

26,500  : 

:  26,050 
:  11,269 
:  10,730 

12,813  : 

16,918 

19,000  : 

:  29,180 

:    22,3U5  J 

:    25,236  : 

2U,976 
.  23,808 

23,500 

:  66,ii30 
5o,851i 
57,377 

•  59,808 
6U,90[i 
69,000 

tobacco  and  snuff.    3/  Partially  estimated.    V  Rough  estimate. 
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Output  of  cignrettes  increased  from  an  average  of  about  U,0  billion  during 
1935-39  to  an  estimated  10.9  billion  in  195ii.    There  are  three  principal  types  of 
cigarettes  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands:     (1)  the  straight  flue-cured  or 
"■'^glish"  type  J  (2)  American- type  blended;  and  (3)  oriental.    During  the  immediate 
pre'tra.r  period,  the  trend  was  definitely  towards  American-type  blended  cigarettes. 
This  trend  was  interrupted  by  the  mar  and  postwar  dislocations  and  the  straight 
flue-cured  has  been  easily  the  most-popular  type  during  the  postwar  period.  The 
blended  cigarette  is  now  staging  a  comeback  and  within  the  past  two  years  has 
risen  from  18  percent  to  35  percent  of  the  market.    Straight  flue-cured  remains 
the  most  popular,  however,  accounting  for  about  60  percent  of  total  output. 
Oriental  cigarettes  definitely  have  lost  groiind,  and  make  up  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  market,  compared  with  around  20  percent  Just  prior  to  World  IJar  II. 

Output  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  totaled  1,5^1  million  pieces,  on  the  aver- 
age, diiring  1935-39.    Airing  19U7-51,  output  averaged  only  950  million,  but 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  2  years  to  between  1,200  and  1,300  million 
pieces.    Output  of  smoking  tobacco,  which  averaged  more  than  28  million  pounds  in 
1935-39,  declined  to  less  than  2h  million  pounds  during  1953-5U. 

Netherlands;    Output  of  tobacco  products;  averages 
1935-39  and  19li7-5l;  annual  1951  through  19$k 


Year  ' 

Cigarettes 

Cigars  1/  [ 

Smoking 
Tobacco 

:  million 

million 

:  1,000 

:  pieces 

',    pieces  : 

:  pounds 

1935-39  Av. 
19ii7-5l  Av. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195U  2/  : 

:  a,0U2 
:  6,819 
:  8,81^1^ 
:  9,066 
:  9,956 
;      10,900  ; 

l,5i!-l  : 
:         950  : 
811  : 
:  899 
:  1,187 

1,300  : 

•  28,373 
23,81a 
2ii,595 
:  25,377 
:  2ii.,l88 
:  23,700 

1/  Includes  cigarillos  and  Sntre  Actos,  "small  cigars". 
2/  Rough  estimate. 

Consumption  and  Retail  Prices 

Postwar  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  the  Netherlands  has  follot/ed  the 
same  general  pattern  existing  in  most  European  countries,  namely,  a  decline  in 
consumption  of  cigars  and  a  sharp  increase  in  cigarette  smoking.    Cigar  consump- 
tion during  most  of  the  postwar  period  was  affected  also  by  the  limited  supplies 
of  suitable  leaf  available  in  Indonesia  and  relatively  high  retail  prices.  Con- 
sumption of  smoking  tobacco,  while  still  high  on  a  per  capita  basis,  has  declined 
since  prewar.    In  195il,  per  capita  consumption,  by  products,  was  as  follows,  x-Jith 
prewar  shox-m  in  r)arentheses:    cigarettes,  1,065  pieces  (5l9);  cigars  and  ciga- 
rillos, 9h  pieces  (177);  smoking  tobacco,  2.1  pounds  (2.8). 
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Netherlands:    Consumption  of  tobacco  oroducts;  averages 
1935-39  and  19U7-51;  annaal  1951  through  1951; 


Year 

i  Cigars 

Cigarillos  [ 

Cigarettes 

Smoking 
:  Tobacco 

:  million 
pieces  ; 

:       million  : 
pieces  : 

million    : • 
pieces  : 

1,000 
pounds 

1935-39  Av. 
19U7-51  Av. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1951i 

:    1,153  ' 
:  679 
:  596 
:  690 
733 
t  850 

:  370 

;  192 

:         12h  : 

:         121  : 

:         112  : 

:  li;5 

;  l,U65 
:  6,632 

8,i.Ij2  : 

9,U72 
10,13U  : 
!       11,296  : 

:  23,730 
:  22,270 
23,382 
.  22,55ii 
22,139 
21,786 

Retail  prices  for  all  products  have  increased  substantially  since  prexrar. 
The  largest  relative  price  increases  have  been  in  the  case  of  smoking  tobaccos 
and  cigars.    Small  reductions  in  cigar  prices  (folloxjing  excise  tax  reductions) 
became  effective  in  1952  and  1953.    Cigar  prices  in  195ii  were  about  10  percent 
beloTT  those  for  1951  and  these  price  reductions  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  consump- 
tion.   Average  retail  prices  for  the  various  tobacco  products  in  195U  were  as 
folla-rs:    Cigars,  19.1  Dutch  cents  (5.02  U.S.  cents)  each;  cigarillos,  10, 1|  Dutch 
cents  (2.7I4  TT.S.  cents)  each;  cigarettes,  80  Dutch  cents  (21.0  U.S.  cents)  per 
package  of  20;  and  smoking  tobacco,  II1.3  florins  per  kilogram  (1.71  U.S.  dollars 
per  pound)  l/. 

Taxation 

Import  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  the  Netherlands  are  quite  Iott  — 
3.8  U.S.  cents  per  pound.    Importers,  however,  are  required  to  pay  a  license  fea 
of  0,6  T5ercent  of  the  import  value  of  the  leaf,  and  a  turnover  tax  of  U  percent, 
calculated  either  on  the  price  the  importer  charges  the  manufacturer,  or  on  the 
import  value.    Excise  taxes  are  levied  on  manufactured  products  as  a  percent  of 
the  retail  price. 

The  excise  tax  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  or  importer  through  the  purchase 
of  bands  which  must  be  placed  on  the  packages.    The  retail  price  is  printed  on 
these  bands.    Therefore,  the  manufacturer  or  importer  has  to  fix  the  price  before- 
hand.   Excises  are  the  same  on  both  imported  and  domestic  products. 


1/  The  official  exchange  rate  during  195^!  was  1  Florin  (100  Dutch  cents)  equaled 
"    26,3  U.S.  cents. 
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Netherlands:    Excise  tax  levied  on  the  various  manufactured 
tobacco  products  for  specified  years 


Year  Rate 

Became 
T^f f e  ctive  ' 

[           Cigars  : 

Cigarillos  &  ' 
"Entre  Actos"  " 

Cigarettes  : 

SmolcLng 
Tobacco 

'  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

193i| 
I9I4O  - 
19ia  ! 
19hh  • 
19U6 
I9U8  ' 
1952  i 
195ii  : 

i  12.5 
!  20.0 

20.0  4-  100.0  1/  ! 
;  20.0  4  200.0  1/ 
:  20.0  4  I^O.O  17 
!  27.0 

!  lii.O  to  20.0  2/ 
li-.O               ~  : 

i  17.5 

:  25.0  ! 
:  25.0  -f  100.0  1/  • 
I  25.0  +  200.0  1/ 
:  25.0  1  liO.O  17 
!  33.0 

:  20,0  : 
20.0  : 

:  50.0 
50.0  f  10.0  1/  : 
50.0  4  100.0  1/  : 

:  50.0  4  200.0  1/ 

:  50.0  4  ho.o  17 

:  62.0 

!  62.0  : 
62.0  ! 

:  22.5 

.  30.0  4  100.0  1/ 
:  30.0  4  100.0  1/ 

30.0  4  300.0  1/ 
:  30,0  f  iiO.O  17 
:  30.0 
:  IiO.O 

ho.o 

1/  Surtax.    2/  Excise  tax  payable  depended  upon  the  weight  per  unit  -  Ih  percent 

of  the  retail  price  for  cigars  weighing  less  than  3  kilograms  per  1,000  and  20 
percent  above  3  kilograms  per  1,000, 


The  turnover  (sales)  tax  on  the  various  tobacco  prr^ducts  at  retail  has 
fluctuated  since  prewar.    During  1938,  the  turnover  tax  amo-unted  to  about  h  per- 
cent of  the  retail  value  on  all  tobacco  products,  except  cigarettes,  compared 
with  3  to  8  percent  on  all  tobacco  products  during  1952  and  1953.    During  195U, 
the  tumox'-er  tax  on  all  tobacco  products  amounted  to  h  percent,    ^Jholesalers  paid 
one  percent  of  the  sales  price,  inclusive  of  the  excise,  if  delivered  to  retailers, 
P.etailers  paid  the  other  3  percent.    At  present,  a  new  general  turnover  tax  is 
being  considered.    This  would  consist  of  a  single  levy  of  5  percent  of  the  retail 
price  to  be  oaid  by  the  manufactiirer  or  importer.    Under  this  system  the  whole- 
saler or  retailer  XKrould  not  have  to  pay  a  sales  tax.    On  May  27,  195U,  the  Dutch 
Government  suspended  import  fees  and  turnover  taxes  on  cigars  for  a  two-year 
period. 

Revenues  derived  by  the  Government  from  import  duties,  license  fees,  excises 
and  turnover  taxes  (including  sales)  on  tobacco  amounted  to  about  h.7  percent  of 
total  Government  revenues  collected  during  the  period  19^9-53. 
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Table  2  -  Netherlands:    Gross  imports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco, 
by  types,  direct  and  from  bonded  warehouses;  averages 
1935-39  and  19li7-5l,  annual  1951  through  195ii 


Country  and  Type 

:  Average 
1935-39 

:  Average 
:  19U7-51 

:  1951 

\  1952 

;  1953 

;  195U  1/ 

•  1,000 

•  Pounds 

•  1,000 

•  Pounds 

•  1,000 

'  Pounds 

'  1,000 
■  Pounds 

=  1,000 
'  Pounds 

:  1,000 
•  Pounds 

Indonesia: 
Sumatra 
Java 
Other 

!  3,332 
:  23,195 
1  5 

i  1,370 
:  3,512 
:  2/  Ih 

l,2i|l 
:     It,  619 
!  13 

1,929 
:  5,666 

:  15 

i  l,6h2 
:  6,87U 
:  7 

\  1,867 
:  11,195 
:  h 

Total  Indonesia 

26,532  ' 

:  5,873 

:  7,610 

8,523 

t  13,066 

United  States:  ! 
Seedleaf  (cigar)  ' 
Maryland 

Kentuckjr  : 
Burley  : 
Virginia  : 

:  1,921 
•  6,135 
356  " 
9,309 

:  i)Ul 
:  582 
.      3,630  : 
:  2,U02 
:    23,825  : 

•  UU-L 
:        397  : 

5,183 
:  710 
22,233 

:  335 
229 
:  3,587 
:  516 
:  15,315 

:  3-1-3 

300  : 
:  ii,123 
:         567  ' 
:    20,170  < 

.           0  7n 

:         3  f  0 

U76 
:  i;,356 
.  I,6ii2 
27,039 

ioxax  unitreu  ooaties  , 

T  *?  Aor* 
If ,OyU 

:     30,>'3y  : 

if  0,  you  ! 

1  0  oAo 

OC^    I.70  . 

■3  0  AAo 
.  33,003 

Latin  American:  ! 
uuoa  ! 
Brazil  : 
Paraguay  : 
Other  American  : 

9,ll86  : 

1,305  ' 
250  J 

Am 

5,373  ! 

hh^  : 
3,131  1 

:  (U5 
5,236  : 
536  ! 
1,790  : 

:           430  ! 

5,13U 

205  : 
397  ; 

AOO  . 

:         odd  ' 
:      6,735  : 
556  : 
U96  : 

T  oAA 
X,  doo 

9,376 
688 
1,019 

Total  American  : 
(including  U.S. )  : 

29,889  : 

UO,692  ! 

37,271  ' 

:     26,li;8  : 

3li,08l  ; 

U6,23i; 

European:  : 
Bulgarian  : 
Greek  : 
Other  k/  : 

Total  European  : 

l,iilt9  : 
.  3,081 

1,616  ; 

332  : 
:         663  ' 
:      i;,858  ; 

110  ! 

:  l,h22 
3,7U8 

!  1,896 
.  2,851 

\           h  , 
!  2,055 

:  3,57U 

ho 

!  2,191 
:  3,697 

0,1/4.0  ■ 

:  5,053 

r*  oAn 
;       5,2oO  J 

1,  71.7 

5,033  : 

African  &  Asiatic:  ! 
Algerian  ! 
Turkish  : 
Other  African  &  : 
Asiatic  5/  s 

Total  African  &  Asiatic: 

1        195  • 
1,78U  : 

1,890  i 

!  3/  2hQ 
"  l,9hO  '. 

5,211  ] 

282 
2,7a5  : 

9,162  : 

152 

Q    0  Q  *? 

o,2o7 
!      9,931;  : 

0    -7  r'n 

!      o,75f  : 
13,U59  \ 

A  tAA 
0,300 

12,176 

3,969  " 

7,350  i 

12,It89  t 

18,373  S 

22,216  i 

20,5ii2 

Tobacco  Stems  &  Waste  3 

91ii  i 

2,580 

2,37ii  1 

1,766  \ 

1,3U7  \ 

1,583 

Stripped  leaf  : 

71k  : 

115  : 

511  : 

681 

Grand  Total  ' 

•    67,U50  '' 

61,577  = 

6U,001  • 

...58x75?J 

72^311  = 

88,03U 

1/  Preliminary,    2/  Two-year  average  only,  19^9  and  1951.    No  imports  during  19ii7, 

19ltB  and  1950.    3/  Four -year  average  only,  19^8-51.    h/  Largely  Italy,  5/ 
^^elieved  to  be  largely  Southern  Rhodesia,  India  and  Nyasaland. 
Source:    Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  -  iiaandstatistiek  van  de  in-,  uit-,  en 
doorvoer  per  goederensoort. 
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Table  3  -  Netherlands:    Re-exoorts  of  iiity-paid  unmanu.''actured  leaf  tobacco 
by  types:    averages  1935-3?  and  19U7-5l|  annual  l?5l  through  195U 


Country  &  Type 

.  Average  • 
1935-39  ! 

.  Average 
19i;7-5l 

;  1951 

[      1952  . 

:  1953 

;  1951 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

Indonesia : 
Sumatra 
Java 

Other  ; 

:  2U0.5 

!  550.2 

'  33.9 
:       71-.  1 

37.5 
:  llii.6 

:  39.7 

:  2U2.5 

:  i|6,3 
:  105.8 

:         ill.  9 
:  90.3 

Total  Indonesia 

:  790.7 

:  113.7 

:  156.5 

:  282.2 

152,1 

:  132.2 

United  States: 
Seedleaf  (cigar) 
Maryland 
Kentucky 
Burley 
Virginia 

!  95.2 

105.8 

:  26a 

!  U6,3 
:  51.1 
ioh.5 

:  37.5 

8.8 

5  19.8 
:  2.2 

:  2.2 
:  22.0 
'  U6.3 

Total  United  States 

:  227.1 

:  201.9 

:  37.5 

:  8.8 

:  22.0 

:  70.5 

Latin  American: 
Cuba 
Brazil 

Paraguay  : 
Other 

■  h8.9 
!  1U6.0 

!  17.6 
•  hS,h 
109.5 
:  173.3 

:  28.7 
:  63.9 
:  183.0 

!         52.9  : 
:           6.6  ' 

:  h.h 
11.0 

'  15.U 

2.2 

Total  Latin  American 

.     191.9  - 

:  3U5.8 

:  275.6 

i  59.5 

:          15.U  ' 

22.0 

European : 
Bulgarian 
Greece 
Other 

:  21.2 
1  li2.3 
•     119.9  ' 

285.3 
168.0 

:  1,397.7  ' 
:  83,8 

l,57ii.l 
:  765.0 

:  1,635.8 
:  687.8 

:  1,693.1 
:  183.0 

Total  European 

:      183. U 

i  i^53.3 

:  l,ii8l.5 

:    2,339.1  : 

2,323.6 

:  1,876.1 

African  &  Asiatic: 
Algerian  ; 
Turkish 
Other  African 

Asiatic  ! 

:  127.0 

21.2  : 

:      li59.9  : 
223.1 

2,03i;»8 
:      751.0  : 

:     7,ll6.ii  : 
330.7  : 

7,852.8  " 
1,1430.8 

7,603.7 
:  216.0 

Total  African  ^-  : 
Asiatic  : 

1U8.2  : 

683.0  : 

2,788.8  ! 

7,iiU7.1  : 

9,283.6  ' 

'  7,819.7 

Total  Leaf 

Stripped  Leaf  ! 
Stalks     i  Jaste 

l,5iii;.3  : 
'  l,i;32.5  • 

1,797.7  : 
56.  U 
3ii5.3 

U,739.9  : 
:      101. U  : 
!      i|29.9  : 

10,136.7  : 
121.3  : 
2h9.1  : 

11,796.8  : 
189.6  J 
19li.O  : 

9,920.7 
152.1 
86.0 

Total  Unmanufactured  : 
Tobacco  : 

2,976.8  : 

3,199.1;  : 

5,271.2  : 

10,507.1  : 

12, 180. U  : 

10,158.8 

Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  -  Maandstatistiek  van  de  in-,  lait-en  doorvoer 
 per  goederensoort.  
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THE  TOBACCO  TRADE 


Simanary 


Hong  Kong  is  a  fairly  important  market  for  ■anman\ifactured  tobacco  as 
well  as  for  tobacco  products.    Most  of  the  unmanufactured  leaf  is  supplied  by 
the  United  States,  India,  China  and  Southern  Rhodesia,    Purchases  from  the 
United  \States  have  remained  at  approximately  3.5  million  pounds  annually  in 
*    the  last  few  years.    Demand  for  United  States  Bur ley  is  strong  and  imports  are 
increasing,  while  purchases  of  United  States  flue-cured  have  tended  to  decline 
in  the  face  of  increasing  competition  from  other  areas,    India  has  rapidly 
increased  its  sales  of  both  leaf  and  scrap.    It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  this  leaf  is  used  in  Hong  Kong  and  how  much  is  re-exported.  Shipments 
from  British  Central  Africa  (the  Rhodesias)  have  increased  greatly  since  1952 
and  takings  from  this  area  may  continue  to  expand.    Imports  from  China  and 
Macao  have  increased  in  the  last  two  years,  but  are  still  well  below  the  levels 
prior  to  1950. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  chief  suppliers  of 
cigarettes.    This  is  an  important  market  for  ships'  stores  and  re-exports. 
There  is  a  downward  trend  in  imports  of  cut  tobacco,  which  have  come  principally 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Macao.    In  1954-,  Macao  supplied 
more  than  half  the  total. 

The  unusually  large  amounts  of  leaf  passing  through  Hong  Kong  in  1951  were 
shipments  from  India,  a  large  percentage  of  which  was  re-exported  to  Macao  and 
China.    Macao  receives  more  than  50  percent  of  the  leaf  and  scrap  re-exported 
from  Hong  Kong.    Germany  (Western)  is  back  on  the  market  and  is  receiving 
increasing  amounts  of  leaf  re-exports  from  this  port. 

Exports  of  cigarettes  in  the  past  three  years  have  been  considerably 
below  the  1950-51  level  and  were  only  one-fifth  the  1938  shipnents.  Historically, 
the  principal  markets  for  Hong  Kong's  cigarette  exports  were  China,  Malaya  and 
Macao,    Macao  is  still  an  important  market,  but  exports  to  the  other  two 
countries  have  almost  stopped  in  recent  years.    This  was  partly  offset  by 
greatly  increased  exports  to  the  United  States  Trust  Territory  in  the  Pacific 
in  both  1953  and  1954-.    These  islands  are  good  markets  for  United  States 
cigarettes,  and  shipments  to  these  areas  are.  likely  to  continue  to  increase, 

1/  Mr.  James  VJ,  Birkhead  has  just  returned  from  a  study  of  tobacco  production 
and  trade  in  eight  countries  of  the  Far  East,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
main  objectives  were  to  analyze  and  evaluate  foreign  competitive  productien 
and  U.  S.  export  prospects. 


The  four  cigarette  factories  in  Hong  Kong  use  over  5  million  pounds  of 
leaf  tobacco  per  year.    Since  1952,  when  production  of  American- type  blends 
was  started,  output  has  expanded  greatly  and  demand  continues  to  increase. 
While  accurate  data  are  not  available,  it  is  believed  that  approximately  2.8 
million  pounds  of  imported  cigarettes  x-jere  consijmed  locally  in  1954., 

Imports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco 

Hong  Kong  imported  7,9  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1954-,  which  is 
slightly  below  that  of  1953,  but  34  percent  above  the  1952  level.    The  United 
States  continues  to  be  the  largest  supplier  of  leaf  tobacco  -  a  position  which 
it  has  held  since  World  War  II.    Prior  to  that  time  it  was  second  only  to  China. 
The  amounts  received  from  China  and  Macao  dropped  sharply  after  1949,  but  have 
been  rising  in  the  last  three  years,    India's  shipments  have  increased  steadily 
for  a  number  of  years.    The  United  States  supplied  3.5  million  pounds  in  1954, 
while  India  accounted  for  2.3  million  pounds.    Macao  and  China  supplied  771,000 
and  the  Central  African  Federation  (Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
%asaland)  furnished  626,000  pounds.    Takings  from  the  latter  area  represent  a 
large  increase  from  the  15,000  pounds  supplied  in  1952  and  59,000  pounds  in  1953 

Imports  of  Bur ley  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years.    United  States' 
shipments  of  Bur ley  to  Hong  Kong  in  1954  were  582,000  pounds  as  compared  to 
353,000  in  1953,  38,000  in  1952  and  only  4,000  pounds  in  the  1947-51  period. 
With  the  increasing  demand  for  American- tjrpe  blends,  imports  of  Bur  ley  are 
likely  to  continue  to  rise.    Shipments  of  flue-cured  leaf  from  the  United  States 
to  Hong  Kong  in  1954  amounted  to  2.9  million  pounds,  as  compared  to  3,7  million 
in  the  previous  year  and  an  average  of  4.3  million  from  1947  to  1951,  While 
United  States'  flue-cured  leaf  is  preferred,  the  competition  from  other  areas 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  years  and  may  be  expected  to  continue. 

Imports  of  stems,  scrap  and  cigar  shorts  amounted  to  263,000  pounds  in 
1954,  which  was  3  percent  lower  than  in  1953,  but  11  percent  more  than  in  1952, 
India  is  now  the  principal  supplier  of  stems  and  scrap,  which  formerly  were 
supplied  largely  by  the  United  States, 

Hong  Kong:  Percentage  of  total  leaf 
imports  from  the  four 
principal  suppliers,  1938 
(prewar).  1953  and  1954. 


Country 

:  1938 

!  1953    :  1954 

tPercent 

; Percent  t Percent 

United  States  ! 

t  24.8 

\    49,2  :  44.9 

India  j 

I     4.5  • 

'.    33,0  :  35,6 

China  ; 

!  60,8 

!     7.6  :  4,0 

Ifecao  J 

1     1,3  , 

:      5,6  :  5,5 

Other  ! 

:      8.6  ! 

!      4,6  :  10.0 

Total  1 

•  100.0  ! 

•  100.0  :  100,0 
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Hong  Kong:  Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  country  of  origin,  1938 
(prewar),  and  annual  1950-5A 


v->ountry  oi  origin  ; 

1  1938  ' 

i  1950  • 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

I    19 -?4 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

;  pounds 

:  pounds . 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

Leaf  tobacco: 

United  States 

:  2,921 

■  4,530 

:  3,489 

1  3,585 

\  3,962 

.  3,540 

XlisX  Xcx 

:  537. 

'  2,712 

:I/  16,332 

:  l,c07 

:  <i,Dpp 

!  tLjOX.^ 

China  > 

:  7,155 

953 

:  99 

:  360 

:  609 

:  319 

Macao 

158 

:  426 

:  108 

:  56 

r  443 

:  436 

Central  Africa  (British)  : 

:  15 

:  59 

:  626 

Philippines 

:  335 

i  6 

t  K 

:  5 

!  9 

:  5 

Other  : 

667 

32 

:  98 

:  241 

:  309 

:  153 

Total 

.  11,773 

8,709: 

20, 130 

.  5,869: 

8,051: 

7,892 

Stems,  scrap,  etc:  : 

India  - 

:         -  : 

:  3,125 

:  41 

206, 

247 

United  States  : 

771 

1,573 

:  181 

\  24: 

Macao  : 

isi 

•  12 

:  3 

:  24 

:  16 

Other  ! 

447 

:  12 

:  16 

Total 

33< 

733: 

5,345  : 

237: 

270; 

263 

Total  unmanufactured  : 

11,306; 

9,492: 

25,275  : 

6,106; 

8,321; 

8,155 

1/  A  large  percentage  was  re-exported  to  Macao 
Source:  Hong  Kong  Trade  Returns  and  reports  from  U,  S,  representatives  abroad, 


Imports  of  Manufactured  Tobacco  Products 

Imports  of  cigarettes  in  1954,  totaling  3.9  million  pounds,  were  12  percent 
more  than  in  1953  and  three  times  the  prewar  level,  but  were  well  below  the 
average  imports  during  the  1945-51  period.    About  1.13  million  pounds  or 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  imported  cigarettes  were  re-exported  in  1954. 
The  quantity  received  from  the  United  States,  the  largest  supplier,  amounted 
to  2  million  pounds  in  1954  -  a  decrease  of  12  percent  as  compared  with  the 
1953  level,  and  47  percent  below  the  annual  average  in  the  1950-52  period. 
The  United  I^ingdom,  the  second  largest  supplier,  accounted  for  1.2  million 
pounds  in  1954,  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  1953,  but  20  percent  below  the 
annual  average  of  the  previous  3-year  period. 

Only  19,000  pounds  of  cigars  and  cheroots  were  imported  in  1954,  one-sixth 
less  than  in  1953  and  one-third  less  than  the  average  during  the  three  years 
1950-52.    The  Philippines  are  still  the  major  soxarce  of  imported  cigars  with 
the  Netherlands  also  supplying  small  quantities. 

Imports  of  cut  and  pipe  tobacco  in  1954  totaled  98,000  pounds  and  were 
22  percent  lower  than  in  1953  and  about  33  percent  lower  than  in  1952.  Macao 
is  still  Hong  Kong's  principal  source  of  supply,  furnishing  58  percent  of  the 
total  in  1954.    The  United  ICingdom  and  the  United  States  supply  most  of  the 
rest,  furnishing  21  and  19  percent,  respectively,  in  1954. 
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Hong  Kong:  Imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  by  kind  and  country  of 
origin,  1933  (prewar),  and  annual  1950-54 


Kind  and  pmin+yir 

of*  OT^l  £T^  r\ 

:  ±VDU  , 

•  J-75«i, 

L  .  f7>^ 

=  -f-VH 

;  x,uuu 

;  X, uuu 

!  x,uuu 

Cigarettes  r 

>  pounu  s 

;  pounu s 

;  pounas 

!  pounu s 

I  pounus 

United  States 

.   J  ,  oU<c 

•  <^  oiy 

•  Ji<-^ 

;  <: ,  <cc5U 

.  o  nm 
!  <c ,  uux 

Uni  tf»  d   Ki  n  trd  nm 

:  J.,  po/ 

>  1  T  irk 
!   X,  XXU 

:  X,  XD(C 

Macao 

!  22 

:  24 

!        91  : 

:  1 

:  52 

!  632 

Central  iafrica  (British) 

!  11 

:  14. 

:  37 

;  oo 

:  <cX 

Mail  ava 

:  JL 

>  TOO 

ft 

:  o 

!  XJ 

:  XX 

!  49 

\  X 

:  a: 

other 

:  7 

:  10 

157  • 

:  3 

:  13 

Total 

:  1,129 

:  5,631  : 

•  7,051  : 

3,638  . 

.  3,473  : 

.  3,879 

Cigars  and  cheroots: 

Philippines 

:  lA 

:        23  • 

25  < 

23  ' 

r        18  : 

:  17 

Netherlands 

.  1 

/  . 

!  2 

Other 

1  ' 

1/  ■ 

2  < 

1/ 

Total 

on  " 

23  ■ 

••■7 

Cut  and  pip©  tobacco,  etc, .  * 

United  Kingdom  ; 

20  : 

35  \ 

2/  ; 

46  J 

21 

United  States  ! 

32  : 

41  : 

2/  : 

27  : 

33  i 

:  19 

Macao  ; 

580  : 

31  : 

2/  : 

:       64  : 

43  ! 

:  57 

Other  : 

38  i 

y  = 

2/  • 

10  - 

5  • 

;  1 

Total  : 

670  : 

107  : 

2/  : 

147  : 

125  : 

98 

1/  Less  than  500  pounds. 
2/  Not  available. 

Source:  Hong  Kong  Trade  Retiorns  and  reports  from  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 


Re-Exports  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco 

.  In  1955,  2,6  million  pounds  of  leaf  was  re-exported  from  Hong  Kong,  which 
is  4  percent  less  than  in  1953.    Macao  still  receives  the  largest  shipments  of 
leaf,  taking  over  50  percent  of  the  total  in  1953  and  1954.    Shipments  to 
5gypt>  Formosa  and  Malaya  have  increased  considerably  during  the  last  two  years. 
Re-exports  of  Indian  and  perhaps  Chinese  leaf  to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 
have  also  increased.    Wo  leaf  or  scrap  has  been  reported  as  being  re-exported 
directly  to  the  mainland  of  China  since  195 1«    The  bulk  of  the  scrap  shipped 
from  Hong  Kong  continues  to  be  sent  to  Macao. 
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Hong  Kong:  Re-exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  country  of  destination, 
1938  (prewar),  and  annual  1950-54. 


Country  of  destination 

:  1938 

!  1950 

:  1951 

1952 

•  1953 

!  1954. 

t  1,000 

I  1,000 

I  1,000 

:  1,000 

5  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  po\inds  " 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  poiands 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

Leaf  tobacco: 

Macao 

:    1,378  ' 

:    1,892  ' 

;  14,081 

;  863 

!  l»3i^2 

'  1,301 

Sgypt  ; 

:  1 

;       553  : 

;  92 

!  51 

:  427 

:  303 

Formosai  ; 

i  1 

:  215 

:  308 

1  10 

:  1 

I  83 

:  208 

:  229 

Netherlands  j 

87 

57 

:  60 

I  2 

:  12A 

Germany,  Western 

:  1/    76  . 

:  38 

!       107  ' 

:  167 

:  93 

China  : 

'    1,4-10  ■ 

:    1,378  ' 

•  1,928 

Philippines  j 

U8  : 

\  182 

i  305 

mm 

Other  ! 

83  \ 

759 

:  76 

:  7 

:  198 

Total  ! 

'    3,04-0  1 

4,740  . 

16,281 

1,423  ! 

:  2,673 

:  2,556 

Stems,  scrap,  etc.:  : 

Macao  « 

1  : 

1,174  i 

4,096 

:        249  i 

289  ' 

\  451 

China  : 

420  : 

87  : 

812 

Other  - 

51  : 

'  15 

Total  : 

421  : 

1,312  : 

4,908  ; 

:       249  : 

304  : 

451 

Total  unmanufactured  ; 

3,461  : 

6,052  : 

21,189  ! 

1,672  : 

2,977  : 

3,007 

l/  All  Germany. 

Source:  Hong  Kong  Trade  ^^e turns  and  reports  from  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 


Exports  and  Re-Sxports , of  Manufactured  Products 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  shipments  of  manufactured  tobacco  products 
from  Hong  Kong  have  been  cigarettes,  and  more  than  70  percent  of  the  cigarettes 
shipped  in  the  1952-54  period  were  re-exports.    Exports  of  cigarettes  have 
declined  sharply,  with  1.3  million  pounds  shipped  in  1954  as  compared  with 
3.7  million  pounds  in  1950-51  and  6.6  million  pounds  in  1938, 

China,  once  the  largest  outlet,  has  received  only  small  quantities  of 
direct  shipments  since  1951.    Macao  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  the  largest 
outlet,  followed  by  Malaya  and  Burma.    Shipments  to  the  two  latter  countries 
decreased  greatly  in  1953  and  1954.,  while  shipments  in  those  years  of  305,000 
and  650,000  pounds,  respectively,  were  made  to  the  United  States  Trust  Territory 
in  the  Pacific,  l/ 

1/  The  U.  S.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  comprised  of  625  islands  in 
the  Western  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  Caroline,  Marshall  and  Mariana  Islands 
(except  Guam),  placed  \inder  U.  N.  trusteeship  by  agreement,  approved  by  the 
^curity  Council  and  U.  S.  Government  in  1947. 
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Other  manufactured  tobacco  products  exported  or  re-exported  are  cut  and 
pipe  tobacco,  and  cigars  and  cheroots.    In  1954-,  81,000  pounds  of  cut  tobacco 
was  exported.    This  was  the  largest  shipment  since  1943,  but  still  far  below 
the  1938  prewar  shipment  of  700,000  pounds.    Malaya  and  Indochina  are  the  chief 
markets.    Exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots  amounted  to  3,000  pounds  in  1953  and 
1954,  or  about  25  percent  less  than  the  average  during  the  1950-52  period  and 
sharply  below  the  prewar  level  (1938)  of  36,000  pounds.    Over  75  percent  of  the 
cigar  and  cheroot  exports  since  1951  have  gone  to  Malaya, 


Pong  Kong:  Exports  (including  re-exports)  of  manufactured  tobacco  products, 
 1938  (prewar),  and  annual  1950--54  


Item 

:  1938 

r  1950 

!  1951 

:  1952 

J  1953  ■ 

r  1954 

:  1,000 
'  pounds, 

;  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
!  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000  : 
:  pounds. 

:  1,000 
'  pounds 

Cigarettes 
ijocal  manufacture  : 
Imported  : 

I  349 
:  1,107 

:  507 
•      549  : 

:  159 
•  1,125 

Total  : 

:  6,638  , 

3,958  . 

3,500  ; 

1,456  : 

1,056  ; 

1,284 

Cut  and  pipe  tobacco,  etc.  : 
Cigars  and  cheroots  ; 

700  ! 
36  : 

28  \ 
4  ■ 

73  : 
3  : 

74  \ 
5  • 

60  J 
3  : 

81 
3 

Total  ; 

7,374  : 

3,990  : 

•  3,576  : 

1,535  : 

1,119  : 

1,368 

1/  Not  available,  ~ 

Source:  Hong  Kong  Trade  Returns  and  reports  from  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 


Hong  Kong:  Exports  (including  re-exports)  of  cigarettes  by  country  of  destina- 
:  tion«  1938  (prewar),  and  annual  1950-54   


Country  of  destination 

:    1938  ' 

:  1950 

!    1951  ' 

1  1952 

:  1953 

:  1954 

:  1,000 

:  1,000  . 

;  1,000  . 

•  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

i  pounds  ; 

•  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Macao 

:  685 

!  1,058 

\         828  i 

t  496 

:  426 

:  451 

Malaya 

:  150 

:  1,375 

;  1,806 

:  522 

:  26 

:  24 

Burma 

:  ^ 

!  22 

;  111- 

248 

:  166 

t  20 

Formosa  , 

!  23, 

91 

:  96 

!  14 

Indochina 

:  278 

i  4 

!  13: 

14 

:  23 

:  31 

China 

:2/  5,243 

;  2/  728 

:  93: 

7: 

:  1 

Philippines  ; 

t  10 

!  119 

I  120: 

•       2/  • 

:  1 

:  1/ 

North  Borneo 

!  28 

!  552 

;  322: 

2- 

:  5 

Indonesia 

:    ^ : 

t  3: 

:  96: 

42 

\  9: 

I  3 

U.  S.  Trust  Territory 

1    3/ ; 

:         3/  ; 

3/  i 

in  the  Pacific 

305: 

650 

Other- 

:  244 

97" 

88: 

34: 

3: 

86 

Total 

i  6,638: 

:  3,958; 

•  3,500: 

1,456: 

l,056j 

1,284 

1/  less  than  500  pounds. 

2/  Including  Formosa, 

3/  If  a!ny,  included  in  "other," 

Source:  Hong  Kong  Trade  Returns  and  reports  from  U,  S.  representatives  abroad. 


Production  Facilities 


Hong  Kong  has  four  tobacco  manufacturing  plants,  which  are  very  modern 
or  are  being  modernized  in  expectation  of  increasing  local  consumption  and 
exports.    From  the  levels  of  imports  and  re-exports,  it  appears  that  the 
factories  have  used  more  than  5  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  in  each  of  the 
last  two  years  and  that  local  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  is  increasing. 


Hong  Kong:  Supply  and  utilization  of  tobacco 
leaf,  1938  (prewar),  and  annual 
1950-54 


Year  : 

leaf 
imports 

:  leaf 
:  re-exports 

•Retained  for 
:  local  use 

:  1,000 
pounds  : 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

1950  • 
1951 

1952  - 

1953  • 
1954 

8,709  ' 
20,130 
5,869 
8,051 
7,892 

:  4,740 
:  16,281 
r  1,423 
:  2,673 
:  2,556 

\  3,969 
:  3,849 
:  4,446 
:  5,378 
!  5,336 

Source : 

Prepared  from  Hong  Kong  Trade  Returns 

and  reports  from  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UMTeO  STATES   OePAftTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  D  C. 


FT  36-55 

TEE,  TOBAC.GO  TRADE  OF 
INDOCHINA  (VIETNAM,  lAOS  Im  CAMBODIA)  1^' 

Suimnary 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  United  States'  tobaccos,  es 
cured.  Bur  ley  and  certain  dark  types  in  Vietnam,  and  the  Cambo<3ian  cigarette 
factories  already  need  additional  leaf.    The  United  States  should  be  able  to 
supply  much  of  the  njrriported  leaf »    Larger  supplies  will  be  required  as  output 
of  cigarettes  expands  in  Cambodia.     In  the  past  much  of  the  tobacco  imports 
moved  under  agreements  between  France  and  other  coiintries,  which  probably  tended 
to  decrease  the  proportion  purchased  from  the  United  States.    Incomes  have  been 
low,  which  tended  to  limit  the  demand  for  high  quality  cigarettes  and  this  has 
been  reflected  in  the  quality  of  much  of  the  foreign  leaf  poarchasedc 

Imports  of  flue-cured,  Bur ley  and  certain  dark  types  from  the  United 
States  are  likely  to  be  higher  in  the  next  few  years.    If  political  conditions 
stabilize  and  these  areas  remain  outside  the  "Bamboo  Curtain, "  these  areas 
should  continue  to  be  good  markets  for  United  States'  tobaccos. 

Relatively  large  amounts  of  the  tobacco  are  used  in  the  form  of  "kerfed" 
(green  cut)  tobacco  or  in  "black"  (dark)  cigarettes.    The  demand  for  cigarettes 
made  of  straight  flue-cured  has  become  very  important  and  has  been  rising.  Also, 
there  is  a  smaller  but  relatively  significant  and  increasing  demand  for  American- 
blends. 

Efforts  to  expand  domestic  output  of  cigarette  leaf,  especially  flue-ciired, 
will  continue  and  production  is  likely  to  be  increased,  although  average  quality 
probably  will  remain  fairly  low.    The  domestic  flue-cured  is  neutral  and  quality 
deteriorates  rather  quickly  unless  new  seed  is  imported  at  rather  frequent 
intervals.    There  is  a  modern  cigarette  manufacturing  industry  in  Vietnam  and 
there  are  two  smaller  factories  in  Cambodia.    No  commercial  cigarette  factories 
have  been  reported  in  Laos. 

Separate  tariff  agreements  between  France  and  two  of  these  states  have 
recently  been  completed  and  the  agreement  reviewed  provides  for  a  lower  import 
duty  on  tobacco  from  France  or  Fi'ench  territories.    With  the  new  tariff  barriers 
to  trade  between  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  production  of  leaf  as  well 
as  of  cigarettes  in  laos  and  Cambodia  will  be  stimulated. 

1/  Mr.  James  J.  Birkhead  has  just  returned  from  a  study  of  tobacco  production 
and  trade  in  eight  countries  of  the  Far  East,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
main  objectives  were  to  analyze  and  evaluate  foreign  competitive  production 
and  U.  S.  export  prospects. 
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Introduction 

The  three  states  (Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia),  which  formerly  made  up 
the  Associated  States  of  French  Indochina,  now  have  independent  status  in  the 
French  Union.    However,  because  the  tobacco  importation,  manufacturing  and 
distribution  patterns  have  been  integrated  in  the  past,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  discuss  all  three  of  the  states  in  this  circular* 

In  1952,  the  population  of  Laos  was  1.3  million,  Cambodia  4-. 2  million. 
North  Vietnam  14.  million  and  South  Vietnam  11  million.    North  Vietnam  is 
currently  controlled  by  the  Communists  and  the  influence  of  Communism  is  strong 
in  the  northern  part  of  Laos.    Refugees  from  North  Vietnam  have  increased  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam  considerably.    The  present  population  of  the 
non-Communist  areas  of  these  three  states  is  probably  between  18  and  20  million. 
Most  of  the  people  work  in  agriculture  and  average  incomes  are  low,  but  are 
likely  to  rise  as  the  Free-V/orld  (mainly  the  United  States)  is  assisting  in 
many  economic  development  projects. 

Type  of  Products  Consumed 

Much  of  the  tobacco  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  "kerfed"  tobacco,  which 
is  prepared  by  chopping  the  green  or  yellowed  leaves  and  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
and  is  used  in  hand-rolled  cigarettes  or  pipes.    Relatively  large  amounts  of 
leaf  are  also  used  in  "black"  (dark)  cigarettes  and  cheroots.    A  high  proportion 
of  the  cigarettes  have  been  "black"  types,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  continuing  upward  trend  in  the  demand  for  straight  flue-cured  cigarettes 
and  the  consmption  of  American-blends  is  small  but  increasing.    Many  people 
apparently  prefer  American-blends,  but  often  these  are  not  readily  available. 


Vietnam  -  Production  of  Leaf 

There  is  little  information  available  on  production  in  Vietnam,  but  most 
of  the  leaf  is  "black"  types.    Some  of  the  more  important  producing  areas 
include  Tour-Cham  and  itiatrang  in  southeastern  part  of  Vietnam,  and  Phanrang 
and  Thua-Thien  Region  near  Hue  in  Central  Vietnam, 


PRODUCTION  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 


Vietnams  Estimated  production  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  by  regions 
 in  m6 


Region    ;      Area      :  production 


Acres      :  1.000  pounds 


North 

Central 

South 


3,000 
3,000 

i^.300 


3,300 
3,300 


Total 


10,300 


13,000 
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In  the  last  15  years  most  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  and  manu- 
factiiring  ccmpanies  to  increase  production  have  been  in  the  central  part  of 
Vietnam.    Host  of  the  domestic  leaf  purchased  for  use  in  cigarettes  has  been 
"black"  leaf  grown  in  Central  Vietnam.    The  Phanrang  iirea  has  been  the  largest 
producing  area  and  output  expanded  greatly  in  the  years  just  prior  to  "parti- 
tion."   The  Angkhe  and  Nhatrang  ijreas  were  next  in  importance.    The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  had  a  program  designed  to  insure  that  manufacturers  piurchase 
all  domestic  leaf  produced  regardless  of  quality. 

Of  the  total  leaf  producing  area  in  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  partition,  it 
is  estimated  that  approximately  30  percent  is  in  North  Vietnam,  which  is  now 
under  Communist    control,  with  the  remaining  70  percent  in  the  area  now  known 
as  South  Vietnam  (including  the  Central  Region),  which  is  still  outside  the 
"Bamboo  Curtain." 


Cambodia;  Estimated  production  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco.  194-1-50 
 (faim  sales  weight)  


Year 

Area 

;  Production 

:  Acres 

:  1,000  pounds 

19^1  i 

8,750 

:  4,850 

19^2  : 

9>500 

:  5,500 

19A3 

23,750 

:  12,200 

19AA  : 

21,250 

:  7,250 

19/^5 

7,500 

:  4,200 

1946 

23,750 

;  12,300 

1947  ! 

13,750 

:  9,250 

1948  : 

17,500 

8,150 

1949  : 

17,500 

9,250 

1950  ! 

20,000 

10,550 

Cambodian  Production  of  leaf 

As  in  Vietnam,  most  of  the  production  is  "dark"  tobaccos  that  are  sun 
or  air-cured,  but  small  quantities  of  flue-cured  are  also  grown.    Most  of  the 
dark  leaf  is  grown  in  alluvial  river  valleys,  with  the  main  areas  concentrated 
along  the  Mekong  River  and  its  tributaries.    The  largest  amoimts  of  domestic 
production  are  reported  to  be  in  the  regions  of  Kompong-Cham,  Kandal,  Kratie, 
Battambang,  Pur sat  and  Kompong  Thorn.    Some  flue-cured  is  grown  in  the  central 
part  of  Cambodia. 

Production  probably  exceeds  the  amounts  reported  as  much  of  the  leaf  is 
processed  on  the  farm  or  in  villages  and  is  sold  in  village  markets  without 
the  payment  of  tax. 
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Experimental  work  with  a  niamber  of  types,  including  Bur  ley,  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured,  Havana,  f lue-cijired,  Maryland ^  a  Hungarian  variety,  and 
a  dark  type  from  Vietnam,  has  been  carried  out  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
these  types  can  successfully  be  produced  locally.    While  results  of  the  tests 
with  the  first  three  types  listed  are  not  readily  available,  reports  on  the 
other  types  listed  indicate  that  the  characteristics  of  the  tobaccos  grown  in 
Cambodia  differ  greatly  from  those  produced  in  areas  from  which  the  varieties 
were  introduced,  although  they  are  reportedly  acceptable  for  blending  with 
imported  leaf. 

In  the  past,  some  of  the  experimental  work  on  production  of  flue-cured  was 
done  by  the  Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Research  and  the  National 
Agricultural  Service,  but  most  of  it  reportedly  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  a  private  tobacco  manufacturing  company. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  an  Agricultural  Cooperative  of  Kompong-Cham, 
which  has  piirchased  certain  types  of  leaf  and  has  carried  out  some  fermentation, 
packing,  shipping  and  export  selling  operations. 

Laos  Production  of  Leaf 

Most  of  the  domestic  production  is  dark  sun-ciired  varieties,  much  of  which 
is  cut  green  and  dried  in  the  sun  and  used  in  roll-your-own  cigarettes  or  in 
pipes,  mainly  by  the  population  of  Chinese  descent.    There  are  no  accurate 
figures  on  production,  but  it  is  usually  estimated  as  being  from  two  to  four 
million  pounds. 

Some  flue-cured  has  been  produced  for  a  number  of  years  <.    This  type  has 
been  grown  in  the  Haut-Kekong  Province  since  19-^6  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vientiane  since  194-9.    These  areas  are  both  adjacent  to  Thailand.    'While  the 
exact  amount  produced  in  recent  years  is  not  known,  several  himdred  thousand 
pounds  of  leaf  have  been  exported  to  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam. 

Production  in  the  Vientiane  area  has  been  largely  under  the  direction  of  a 
private  cigarette  company  in  Saigon.    This  company,  through  a  cooperative 
arrangement,  has  supervised  the  seedbeds,  issued  the  seedlings  to  farmers, 
purchased  the  green  leaf  for  curing  and  packed  the  leaf  for  export. 
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Indochina:  Estimated  production  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  average  1935-39 
and  194-7-51,  annual  1954  and  1955  (total  for  Vietnam,  Laos  and 


2/  less  than  5-year  average. 


5  Acreage 

!  Production 

Period 

:  Flue-cured 

:  Native 

;  Total 

:  Flue-ciired 

Native 

:  Total 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000  . 

!  1,000 

•  1,000 

1,000 

;      acre  s 

;       po una  s 

Average : 

1935-39 

1947-51  2/ 
Annual: 

^  1/ 

1 

:     44  : 
:      25  : 

•     44  : 
26 

450 

>  32,004 
'    14,550  . 

32,004 
15,000 

1954  i 
1955 

1 
1 

t     44  \ 
.      35  : 

■  45 
36  . 

;  600 
;  500 

32,500 
•    25,000  . 

'  33,100 
•  25,500 

Imports  of  leaf  for  All  Indochina 

In  recent  years,  imports  of  unmanufactured  leaf  by  Indochina  (Cambodia, 
Laos  and  entire  area  of  Vietnam),  most  of  which  were  used  in  South  Vietnam 
factories,  have  been  of  considerable  importance,  amounting  to  11.6  million 
pounds  in  1951,  16.1  million  pounds  in  1952  and  17.2  million  pounds  in  1953 » 
The  United  States  supplied  Indochina  with  2.2  million  pounds  in  1951,  3.4  million 
in  1952,  3.5  million  in  1953  and  2.1  million  in  1954.    The  bulk  of  United  States' 
leaf  imported  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  flue-cured  with  lesser  amounts  of 
cigar  filler  and  dark  fire-cured.    Relatively  small  but  increasing  quantities 
of  United  States  Bur  ley,  cigar  wapper  and  binder  have  been  imported.  limited 
but  increasing  quantities  of  flue-ciured  in  recent  years  have  been  pxirchased 
from  India  and  the  Central  African  Federation.    Much  of  the  Bur  ley  and  fire-cured 
has   been  imported  from  Italy  and  ffyasaland. 

Most  of  the  imports  of  unmaniifactiired  tobacco  have  been  cigar  filler  types, 
many  of  which  were  used  in  cigarettes.    The  bulk  of  this  leaf  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines,    Considerable  quantities,  believed  to  be  mostly  dark  air-cured 
leaf,  have  been  taken  from  French  North  Africa. 


Indochina:  Bnports  of  uDinamifactiired  tobacco  by  country  of 
origin,  1950-53 


oounory  oi  orxg3Ji 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  JL952 

:  1,000 

i  1,000 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

:  pounds 

t  pounds 

•  pounds 

'.  poiinds 

United  States 

i  2,767 

!  2,220 

i  2,766 

i  3,284 

Cuba 

:        358  . 

:  804 

t        711  ' 

:  1,038 

Dominican  Republic 

i     1,368  < 

•  1,790 

:  1,671 

!  2,697 

Brazil  j 

t      1,825  : 

:  1,268 

!  2,655 

!  1,976 

Paraguay  ; 

I        655  : 

•  1,165 

r      1,561  ! 

!  773 

Colombia  ; 

:           -  ! 

;  189 

!             5  ' 

f  716 

Mexico 

1          33  : 

!  - 

:          60  ! 

!  151 

Puerto  Rico  ; 

!              -  J 

- 

!        135  " 

France 

!              31  ! 

54 

!         44    :  - 

French  North  Africa  ' 

!      1,203  ! 

•  1,584 

!     1,242  ! 

'.  1,026 

French  West  Africa 

!            181  ! 

r         98  ' 

1          85  ! 

Hungary 

!            162  ! 

940 

!  1,048 

Yugoslavia  ; 

t        739  : 

136  - 

\  373 

Italy  . 

461  : 

267  . 

i      1,32C  ; 

;  1,256 

%asaland  : 

67  ; 

t         192  : 

I  219 

Indonesia  ; 

!         276  i 

177  • 

!         812  ; 

1,200 

Philippine  Republic  : 

693  : 

813  : 

.      1,474  : 

:  1,484 

India  « 

9  J 

44  < 

206  : 

301 

Others  j 

37  J 

51  i 

!          231  ! 

720 

Total  : 

10,798  : 

11,667  ; 

16,122  : 

17,21^ 

Prospects  for  Exports  of  United  States  leaf 

In  the  spring  of  1955,  the  tobacco  stocks  of  maniafacturers  in  South 
Vietnam  were  virtually  depleted.    In  April,  the  Vietnam  Government  authorized 
the  importation  of  unmanufactiired  tobacco  valued  at  $2.73  million  (U.  S.)  of 
which  $2.1  million  was  to  be  purchased  from  the  United  States.    The  plan  for 
purchases  of  United  States'  leaf  included  $1.7  million  for  flue-cured  with  the 
remainder  for  buying  Bur ley  and  darks.    The  $650,000  to  be  spent  outside  the 
United  States  was  for  the  purchase  of  dark  leaf  from  the  Philippines,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Cuba,  Colombia  and  Dominican  Republic.    The  purchase  of  these  tobaccos 
was  to  have  been  made  during  the  first  half  of  1955. 

Tobacco  industry  representatives  in  Saigon  have  indicated  that  they  would 
like  to  purchase  in  the  second  half  of  1955  about  1.8  million  pounds  of  flue- 
cured  and  4.2  million  pounds  of  Bur ley  and  dark  leaf.    It  is  uncertain  as  to 
how  much  foreign  exchange  will  be  made  available  for  imports  of  tobacco  in  the 
second  half  of  1955,  but  additional  supplies  will  be  required  if  the  factories 
are  to  meet  demand  for  tobacco  products. 
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Increased  supplies  of  imported  leaf  will  also  be  needed  aLnost  inmediately 
in  Cambodia  in  order  to  maintain  or  increase  the  domestic  production  of 
cigarettes.    Hie  demand  for  domestically  produced  cigarettes  vn.ll  increase  as 
import  duties  have  recently  been  put  into  effect  on  shipments  from  Vietnam, 
which  formerly  supplied  a  high  proportion  of  the  tobacco  products  consumed  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  future  demand  for 
imported  tobacco,  it  seems  likely  that  10  to  12  million  pounds  or  more  will  be 
needed  annually  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
tobacco  products  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos.    If  Worth  Vietnam  reunites 
with  South  Vietnam  within  the  sphere  of  the  non-Communist  world,  18  to  22  million 
poiinds  or  more  of  imported  leaf  would  be  needed  to  meet  demand  in  the  three-state 
area. 

Manufacturing  Facilities 

There  are  modern  cigarette  factories  in  South  Vietnam  and  there  are  two 
smaller  factories  in  Cambodia,  but  no  commercial  plants  have  been  reported  in 
Laos. 


In  the  past,  the  tobacco  manufacttiring  facilities  of  Vietnam  (in  Saigon) 
have  supplied  a  high  proportion  of  the  cigarettes  and  commercially  processed 
cut  tobacco  used  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.    However,  consider- 
able quantities  of  cheroots  and  "kerfed"  tobacco  are  prepared  at  home  or  in 
cottage  industries  and  sold  in  the  village  markets. 

Now  that  each  of  the  three  areas.  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  has 
the  status  of  a  separate  state  in  the  French  Union,  the  traditional  trade  pattern 
of  importing  leaf  into  Saigon  and  exporting  cigarettes  from  Vietnam  to  Laos 
and  Cambodia  faces  tariff  barriers  and  foreign  exchange  difficulties.  Vietnam 
is  not  likely  to  continue  to  import  leaf  for  "hard"  foreign  exchange  and  sell 
manufactured  tobacco  products  to  Cambodia  and  Laos  for  local  currencies  that 
cannot  readily  be  used  for  purchasing  the  manufactured  goods  required.  These, 
together  with  the  presence  of  nationalistic  tendencies  in  regard  to  stimulating 
industrial  development,  have  already  resulted  in  increasing  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  products  in  Cambodia  and,  if  political  conditions  stabilize  with  Laos 
remaining  in  the  non-Commiinist  orbit,  these  same  pressures  are  likely  to  result 
in  the  construction  of  cigarette  factories  in  this  state.. 

France  has  already  made  separate  tariff  agreements  with  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
Unmanufactured  tobacco  imported  by  Vietnam  enjoys  duty  preference  as  compared 
to  leaf  from  other  areas.    No  information  has  been  received  on  the  tariff 
agreement  between  France  and  Laos,  or  on  a  possible  agreement  between  France 
and  Cambodia,  but  these  are  expected  to  provide  for  lower  duties  on  tobacco 
from  French  Union  ilreas. 
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Imports  of  Maniifactiired  Tobag^go_T^ 

Diiring  the  late  1930 's  and  early  194.0' s,  large  quantities  of  cigarettes 
were  imported,  mostly  from  France  and  the  French  Territories,    As  the  manu- 
facturing facilities  expanded  in  Vietnam.,  the  imports  of  cigarettes  declined 
sharply  with  increasing  amounts  of  leaf  taken.    In  recent  years,  practically 
all  of  the  imports  of  manufactured  products  have  been  cigarettes  largely  from 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States.    Some  of  the  foreign  cigarettes 
entering  Vietxiam  have  been  re-exported  to  Cambodia  and  Laos, 

Indochina:  Imports  of  maniifactured  tobacco, 
1937  and  1951 


Country 

:  1937 

:  1951 

;  Pounds 

;  Pounds 

France  and  Colonies 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Other 

:  4,353,000 
!  48,400 

'  1/ 
t  264,600 

.  82,465 
23,460 
13,370 
1,425 

Total 

4,671,000  : 

120,720 

1/  If  any,  included  in  other. 


Some  of  the  cigarettes  consumed  in  Cambodia  were  produced  in  that  State, 
but,  as  Indicated  above,  a  considerable  proportion  were  imported  from  Vietnam. 
Practically  all  of  the  cigarettes  consumed  in  Laos  have  been  imported  from 
Saigon  (South  Vietnam),  but  some  probably  have  been  supplied  by  Thailand  and 
other  areas. 
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THE  TOBACCO  MRKET  m  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  i^kiUd^]A/R  A  R  Y 

CURRENrSEKiAl  .. 


Outlook  for  United  States  Leaf 


^  JUL  22  1955  ^ 


(1)  Thiring  195U,  the  German  tobacco  import  trade  wa;;  almost  completely 
liberalized.    Most  of  the  restrictions  and  Government  con  trols  were  removed  or 
relaxed.    Importers  now  have  a  much  freer  hand  in  planninfe"---^^^^TOLi'ig^'^i^bi^i^''^-- 
chases  at  the  most  opportune  time  in  relation  to  the  general  market  situation. 
Duty-paid  imports  of  United  States  leaf  into  the  Federal  Republic  (Western 
Germany)  in  19Sh  totaled  Sh.h  million  pounds,  compared  with  13,8  million  pounds 
(all  Germany)  in  prewar  (1935-39).    Germany  has  been  the  second-largest  foreign 
market  for  our  leaf  d\iring  the  postt-rar  period, 

(2)  The  level  of  imports  of  United  States  tobaccos  will  continue  to  be 
influenced  by  endeavors  of  the  German  Government  to  establish  more  firmly  the 
traditional  trading  oattern  with  the  Balkan  area.    This  already  has  been 
strengthened  by  trading  arrangements  xriiich  have  included  tobacco  and  other 
agricultural  commodities,  as  items  to  be  shipped  to  Germany  in  exchange  for 
manufactured  goods. 

(3)  Prospects  for  maintaining  substantial  usings  of  United  States  leaf, 
hoTi'Tever,  appear  reasonably  good.    It  is  believed  that  total  usings  of  United 
States  tobaccos  by  German  manufacturers  last  year  were  about  60  million  pounds 
(storage-order  wei^t).    This  compares  Trrith  about  12  million  during  the  imjTaedi- 
ate  prewar  period. 

The  upward  trend  in  cigarette  output  -  from  28,7  billion  pieces  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  April  1951  to  hO,7  billion  pieces  in  fiscal  195U-55  — 
continues.    Since  about  75  percent  of  all  United  States  leaf  used  in  Germany 
goes  into  cigarettes,  tliis  trend  has  favorable  implications  for  the  future  of 
our  market  there.    This  absolute  increase  in  usings  of  our  tobacco  in  cigarettes 
has  somewhat  more  than  offset  a  decrease  in  usings  of  our  leaf  in  smoking  raix- 
txires. 

Despite  slight  yearly  increases  in  the  absolute  volume  of  United  States 
tobaccos  used  by  German  manufacturers,  our  proportionate  share  of  the  market, 
as  indicated  by  duty-paid  imports,  declined  from  51  percent  in  1951  to  liL  per- 
cent in  195iii    During  this  period,  takings  of  oriental  leaf  from  Greece  and 
Turkey  increased  from  23  percent  of  total  imports,  to  33  percent.    During  the 
period  1950- 5U,  output  of  .'\merican-type  blended  cigarettes  declined  from  93 
percent  of  total  cigarette  output,  to  about  80  percent.    A  further  decline 

XrHase3"partially  on  observations  made  by  R,  A,  Ocren,  Director,  Tobacco  Division 
fAS,  T'iiile  on  a  survey  trip  to  Europe,  and  partially  on  material  availabOe  in  the 
files  of  the  Tobacco  Division,    The  assistance  rendered  by  the  staff  of  the 
American  Ikbassj'-  at  Bonn,  the  Consulate  at  Bremen  and  the  German  tobacco  industry 
is  acknoirledged. 
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occurred  in  the  early  months  of  1955.    Straight  oriental  cigarettes  held  about 
h  percent  of  the  market  in  1950,  but  sales  of  this  type  gradually  increased  to 
about  16  percent  in  early  1955.    A  continuation  of  this  trend,  if  not  offset  by 
increases  in  total  consur.iption,  will  affect  adversely  the  level  of  our  exports 
to  Germany, 

(5)  It  appears  that  the  proportionate  usings  of  oriental  leaf  in  American- 
type  blended  cigarettes,  which  continue  to  dominate  the  German  market,  have 
reached  maximum  levels,  if  the  characteristLcs  of  this  type  of  cigarette  is  to 
be  maintained.     (The  German  vera  on  of  the  American-type  blended  cigarette  con- 
tains, on  the  average,  about  hi  percent  flue-cured,  11  percent  Burley,  and  1^2 
percent  oriental.    The  percentages  used  by  different  manufacturers  vary  somewhat 
from  these  figures. ) 

(6)  Price  considerations  have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  pattern  of 
Germairy's  tobacco  purchases.    According  to  trade  sources,  prices  paid  for  United 
States  leaf  have  been  trending  sharply  upwards  in  recent  years,  while  at  the  same 
time  prices  for  oriental  leaf  and  non-U. S.  flue-cured  have  increased  only  moder- 
ately.   Although  takings  of  our  tobacco  have  greatly  improved  from  the  quality 
standpoint,  extremely  narroiT  manufacturers'  margins  make  the  price  factor  an 
important  consideration, 

(7)  The  market  for  United  States  cigar  leaf  is  expected  to  remain  at  a 
level  of  from  2  to  3  million  pounds  annually.    Domestic  leaf  is  not  competitive 
I'jith  cigar  leaf  exports  from  this  country.    However,  as  larger  supplies  of 
■wrappers  and  binders  become  available  in  Indonesia,  at  some  future  date,  our 
market  for  cigar  leaf  probably  will  be  affected  adversely. 

(8)  Additional  sales  of  United  States  leaf  tobacco  probably  would  result 
from  a  modification  in  the  existing  blending  regulations  and  excise  tax  structure 
for  smoking  mixtures,  which  now  favor  maximum  use  of  domestic  leaf  in  these 

pr  odic  ts , 

Summary 

The  German  tobacco  industry  can  be  generally  described  as  one  of  free 
enterprise.    In  certain  aspects,  hoxrever,  the  Government  exercises  considerable 
influence.    From  a  qualitj?"  standpoint,  domestically-produced  tobacco  cannot  com- 
pete mth  most  imported  types.    In  order  to  encoura^  the  use  of  domestic  leaf, 
especially  in  smolcing  mixtures  and  cigarettes,  the  C-ovemment  has  established 
favorable  differentials  in  the  excise  tax  structure  for  brands  containing  at 
least  50  percent  domestic  tobacco.    The  Government  also  maintains  control  over 
the  retail  prices  of  tobacco  products.    It  fixes  the  acreage  to  he  groxm  in 
tobacco,  and  imposes  import  duties  on  leaf  and  products,     (The  present  duty  on 
■unstemmed  leaf  is  1,800  D.M,  per  metric  ton  (about  19  U.S.  cents  per  pound). 

Production  and  Utilization  of  Domestic  Tobacco 

During  the  period  1951-5U  about  25-30  percent  of  total  tobacco  usings  in 
German  factories  was  of  domestic  origin.    The  crop  averaged  53  million  pounds, 
farm  sales  weight,  for  the  years  1951-5^1-.    About  60  percent  of  the  domestic 
crop  is  used  in  cigar  manufacture,  chiefly  as  fillers,  and  is  not  considered  to 
be  competitive  -with  United  States  leaf. 
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Except  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  domestic  leaf  used  in  the  production 
of  dark  cigarettes,  the  balance,  aside  from  that  used  in  cigars,  goes  into  pipe 
and  fine-cut  tobacco.    The  Federal  Government  has  been  promoting  the  use  of 
domestic  leaf  in  pipe  tobaccos  and  in  1953  enacted  special  differential  excise 
rates  on  blends  x/hich  contain  at  least  50  percent  domestic  leaf.    The  pipe 
tobacco  industry  has  advocated  a  further  reduction  in  the  existing  blend  require- 
ment, Dossibly  to  IiO  percent,  to  improve  its  sales  which  have  been  declining 
since  1951.    Also,  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  domestic  crop,  particularly  flue-cured.    Trade  sources  indicate  that  domes- 
tic flue-cured  does  not  compete  xrith  United  States  leaf  on  a  quality  basis,  but 
may  in  the  future  replace  part  of  the  imports  of  non-U. S,  flue-cured. 

Since  19^8,  ^Testern  Germany  has  been  the  second-largest  foreign  buyer  of 
United  States  tobacco.    It  ir.iported  about  12  percent  of  all  the  tobacco  shipped 
from  the  United  States  during  1953-5U.    Increased  sales  of  straight  oriental 
cigarettes  from  2  rercent  foHomng  'Jorld  'Jar  II,  to  16.7  percent  for  the  month 
of  liarch  1955j  has  contributed  to  the  declining  share  of  United  States  leaf  in 
the  German  market.    Import  prices  for  oriental  leaf,  and  flue-cured  leaf  from 
Japan,  India,  Southern  Rliodesia,  Italy  and  Canada  in  the  past  fex-j  years  have 
been  louer  than  prices  for  U.  S.  cigarette  tobaccos.    Tnis,  together  T-rLth  fixed 
retail  prices  and  rising  ran  material  and  production  costs,  has  encouraged  manu- 
facturers to  import  more  from  those  areas. 

Leaf  purchases  from  the  United  States  may  increase  slightly,  however,  if 
the  trend  in  total  cigarette  output  continues  upward.    This  levely  however,  will 
be  affected  by  the  German  Government's  efforts  to  expand  export  trade  in  indus- 
trial and  consumer  goods  in  world  markets,  particularly  with  the  Balkan  area, 
through  various  trade  arrangements. 

Usings  of  Leaf 

Utilization  of  leaf  tobacco  in  German  factories  is  estir.iated  at  about  195 
million  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  April  1,  19^k*    There  has  been  a 
sharp  upward  trend  in  leaf  usings  for  cigarette  manufacture  since  early  postxfar 
years.    About  105  million  pounds  viere  used  in  cigarettes  in  fiscal  195l'-j  com- 
pared TJith  60  million  in  fiscal  1950.    Tobacco  used  in  cigars  totaling  62  million 
pounds  in  195h  was  up  slightly  from  1950,    Less  leaf  xras  used  in  both  types  of 
smoking  tobacco,  however,  last  year  than  in  1950. 

Consumption  of  Products 

Total  consumption  of  tobacco  products  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
April  1,  195U,  was  about  21  percent  above  that  for  fiscal  1950.    Consumption  of 
cigarettes  last  year,  at  hO  billion  pieces,  iras  up  nearly  70  percent  from  the 
fiscal  1950  level.    Cigar  consumption  totaled  U.3  billion  last  year,  up  13  per- 
cent from  1950.    Considerably  loxrer  quantities  of  both  types  of  smoking  tobacco 
(pipe  and  fine-cut)  xrere  consumed  last  year.    Chexiing  tobacco  and  snuff  xjere 
also  much  less  popular. 
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Production  1/ 

IJest  Germany's  leaf  tobacco  r)roduction  is  sufficient  to  supply  about  27 
percent  of  its  requirements.    Production  averaged  about  75  million  pounds  during 
the  prewar  period  but  declined  to  about  55  iiiillion  pou.nds  in  1951-!.    The  decline 
in  both  acreage  and  production  was  due  to  the  fact  that  domes  tic- grown  tobacco 
could  not  compete  with  higher-quality  •  imported  tobaccos.    Declining  con- 

sumption of  smoking  mixtures  which  contain  a  high  percentage  of  domestic  leaf 
has  also  been  a  factor. 

Efforts  to  improve  quality  will  continue,  but  are  unlikely  to  counteract 
the  decline  in  demand  for  home-grox-m  tobacco.    Were  it  not  for  the  special  tax 
privileges  re-introduced  in  August  1951,  for  tobacco  products  containing  at 
least  50  Percent  domestic  tobacco,  manufacturers  undoubtedly  would  have  used 
even  less  home-groxm  leaf.    Prospects  for  changes  in  blending  regulations  appear 
to  be  unfavorable  at  present,  due  to  tlie  strong  opposition  from  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 


Western  Germany:    Area,  jdeld  and  production  of  tobacco; 
averages  1955-39  and  19li7-5lj  annual,  1951  through  195ii 


Year  ] 

Area 

Yielfl  per  Acre  ] 

Production  1/ 

1  Acres 

\          Pounds  ; 

'      1,000  Pounds 

1935-39  Av. 
1935-39  Av.  2/  . 
19li.7-.5l  Av.  3/  J 

1951 

1952  1 

1953 

195U 

:  32,599 
!  26,89U 

2U,717  • 
!  26,319 
.  23,138 
:  23,509 
i  26,373 

:  2,28ii 

:  2,312 

:           2,212  ! 

:       .  2,251; 

:          2,197  •  .! 

s          2,029'  " 

!  2,090 

!  62,980 
5l!.,665 

:  59,32li 
50,836 
hi, 69$ 

!  55,115 

1/  Farm  sales  weight. 

2/  Adjusted  for  present  area  of  the  Federal  Republic. 
3/  A  four-year  average  onlyj  data  for  19U7  unavailable. 


Source:    Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundersrepublik  Deutschland. 


l7"This  section,based  largely  on  a  report  prepared  by  Pieter  Berben,  of  the  staff 
of  the  American  Consulate  General  at  Bremen,  under  the  supervision  of  Consul 
Arthur  D,  Foley,    Some  passages  are  direct  quotes  from  the  report. 
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Three  t^rpes  of  tobaccos  are  groim  in  ^fest  Germany:    flue-cured,  air-cured 
and  cigar  leaf.    Cigar  leaf  is  of  three  varieties,  Geudertheimer,  Flavana  II  C, 
and  Friedrichstaler,    Geudertheimer  accounts  for  about  72  percent  of  the  total 
ci.f^ar  leaf  crop,  Havana  II  C  about  19  percent,  and  Friedrichstaler  about  9  per- 
cent.   About  8b  percent  of  the  cigar  leaf  crop  is  filler,  the  remaining  20 
percent  being  trrapper  and  binder  in  about  equal  proportions,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  crop.    Havana  II  C  is  the  main  source  of  binder  and  wrapper  leaf 
and  it  has  been  replacing  Friedrichstaler. 


Testem  Germany:    Domestic  production  of  tobacco 
by  types,  19^0  throu^  195U  1/ 


Year 

Cigar  Tobacco  ] 

Flue -cured  ] 

Air-cured 

Total 

1,000  ; 
Pounds  ! 

1,000 
Pounds 

!  1,000 
;  Pounds 

;  1,000 
!  Pounds 

1950 

1951  i 

1952 

1953 

1951  2/  ! 

i  1-5,761 

37, "27  ! 
r  31,6Ii9 

26,191  ! 

33,069  ! 

\  5,606 
I  6,226 

I  6,735 
!  9,286 
!  8,267 

!  22,185 
:  15,271 
:      12,1|.52  I 
:      12,218  ! 
.      13,779  ! 

''  73,552 
:  59,321. 
!  50,836 
h7,695 
.  55,115 

1/  Data  prior  to  1950  unavailable. 
2/  Preliminary 


Source:    Consular  reports. 


Production  of  both  cigar  and  air-cured  leaf  has  declined  since  1950.  Pro- 
duction of  flue-cured  leaf  has  increased  rapidly.    During  1953-5U  cigar  leaf 
represented  58  percent  of  total  production,  air-cured  types  including  Burley  25 
percent,  and  fLue-cured  Virginia  leaf  17  percent.    "Virgin  Gold  A"  is  a  variety 
irhich  is  both  air-cured  and  flue-cured.    Both  Burley  and  "Virgin  Gold  A"  are 
used  in  the  production  of  fine  and  coarse  cut  tobacco  smoked  in  pipes  and  "roll- 
your-OT'Tii"  cigarettes. 

The  ori-cing  of  domestically-groim  tobacco  is  not  affected  by  subsidies, 
price-suoports  or  price  agreements,  xith  the  exception  of  tobacco  groim  under 
contract,  where  prices  for  each  grade  and  an  ovr;rall  minimum  price  for  the  total 
delivery  are  fixed  in  advance. 

For  all  other  tobacco,  prices  are  based  on  supply  and  demand  factors  and 
the  quality  of  the  tobacco  offered  for  sale.    Demand  is  also  affected  by  the 
Government  oolicy  of  tax- favoring  the  consumption  of  home-grom  tobacco.  Attempts 
to  adjust  production  to  demand  through  acreage  allocations  have  not  been  success- 
•ful  since  19U7.    Both  the  industry  and  grovrers  have  voiced  their  desire  for  a 
stable  market  by  the  establisliment  of  an  organization  somewhat  similar  to  the 
U.  S,  price -supporting  organizations.    Stabilization  of  prices  would  assure 
growers  of  minimum  prices,  remove  the  fear  of  producing  surpluses,  and  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  leaf  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  industry. 
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Governiiient  control  of  the  tobacco  acreage  in  the  Federal  Republic  func- 
tions as  follcvjs:    The  tobacco  Manufacturing  industry  inforriis  the  Government 
of  its  e:qDected  needs  of  domestic  tobacco,  based  on  the  anticipated  developments 
in  manufacture  and  consumption.    After  consultation  xdLth  the  Federal  Tobacco 
Grorrer^s  Union,  the  Government,  represented  by  the  liinisteries  for  "Economics, 
Agriculture  and  Finance,  establishes  the  ceiling  and  allots  acreage  quotas  to 
the  various  states  comprising  the  Federal  Republic,    The  State  Governments, 
advised  by  the  Groirers'  Associations  on  a  state  level,  are  responsible  for  the 
break-do^m  of  their  quotas  to  municipalities,  uhich  in  turn,  acting  upon  advice 
of  local  groTiers  organizations,  allocate  the  acreage  to  individual  groT-rers. 
Through  its  tax  administration,  the  Government  controls  the  actual  utilization 
of  acreage  allocations  and,  based  on  previous  yields,  establishes  the  tentative 
production  for  each  farmer*    For  fiscal  reasons,  the  Government  controls  the 
movement  of  every  pound  of  tobacco,  either  danestically-prodiced  or  ir^iported, 
until  it  is  manufactured  and  tax  stamps  have  been  applied. 

Tobacco  groTrers  in  the  Federal  Republic  have  their  organization  — 
Bundesverband  der  Landesverbaende  der  Tabakbauvereine  (Federal  Union  of  State 
Associations  of  Tobacco  Growers'  Organization)  in  Karlsruhe,    The  activities  of 
the  organization  are  related  to  (l)  legislation  affecting  tobacco  (laxrs,  regu- 
lations, acreage  ceilings  and  acreage  allocations);  (2)  activities  concerning 
tobacco  cultivation  and  improvement  of  quali'j^'-;  and  (3)  the  organization  and 
carr^'-ing  out  tobacco  sales  through  seasonal  auctions.    This  organization  was 
resoonsible  for  the  establishment  of  tlie  Tobacco  Research  Institute  at  Forchheim 
in  1927,  and  uas  influential  in  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  a  national 
tobacco  m.onopoly  in  192l.u 

Trade 

■'Jest  Germany's  foreign  trade  in  tobacco  consists  mainly  of  leaf  imports, 
Eicports  of  leaf  and  rtianufactured  tobacco  and  ir.iports  of  manufactured  tobacco 
have  been  relativel2r  insignificant  since  19UQ*    However,  reshipments  of  tobacco 
products  to  'Test  Berlin  during  the  last  two  years  averaged  about  8,5  million 
nounds,  comprised  primarily''  of  cigarettes  and  cigars.    Re-exports  of  tobacco 
purchased  with  dollars  to  countries  with  restrictive  dollar  policies  is  still 
prohibited  by  the  Government. 

Published  data  on  imports  list  only  duty-paid  imports  —  direct  and  with- 
drawals frcan  bond.    It  is  customary  to  store  large  amounts  of  tobacco  in  the 
foreign  trade  zones  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  until  there  is  a  demand  on  the  domestic 
market.    Import  figures,  therefore,  more  nearly  reflect  utilization  by  manufac- 
turers than  total  arrivals,  which  would  include  quantities  going  into  bond. 

A  fundamental  change  has  taken  place  in  the  pattern  of  German  tobacco 
imports  since  orewar.    Before  the  war,  oriental  leaf  represented  about  hi  per- 
cent of  all  German  imports,  and  the  United  States'  share  amounted  to  less  tlian 
7  percent.    This  has  changed  radically  during  the  postwar  period  and  may  be 
explained  by  two  factors:     (1)  a  change  in  consumer  preference!  and  (2)  the 
availability  of  foreign  exchange  through  various  United  States  aid  programs. 
Since  19^1,  however,  the  United  States'  share  of  the  German  market  has  declined 
and  am.ounted  to  only  hi  percent  of  total  imports  during  195U,  compared  vdth  an 
average  of  $h  percent  during  19h7-5l.    Imports  of  oriental,  cigar,  and  non-U, S, 
flue-cured  leaf  have  increased  stibstantially  since  19^0^  due  primarily  to  price 

i 

i 
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considerations  and  special  trading  arrangements.    Imports  of  cigar  and  oriental 
tobaccos  have  been  encouraged  either  by  bilateral  trade  agreements  (Brazil, 
Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  etc. )  or,  if  the  country  i-xas  a  member  of  EPU 
(Greece,  Turkey,  Indonesia,  etc.)  through  a  multilateral  clearing  system  in 
tdiich  Germany  has  held  a  creditor  position  since  1952.    Impoarts  of  non-U,S, 
flue-cured  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  India,  China,  Japan,  Italy  and  Canada 
increased  from  1.3  million  pounds  in  1950,  to  about  6.0  million  in  1953,  but 
declined  to  3,1  million  in  1951i.    The  decline  occurred  in  imports  from  Japan, 


Western  Germany:    Imports  of  duty-paid  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  country 
of  origin;  averages  1935-39  and  19ii7-5l;  annual,  1951  through  195U 


Country 
of  Origin  ; 

J  1935-39 
.average  1/  2/ 

:  19it7-5l 
:  average  2/ 

:  1951 

;  ■  1952  : 

;    1953  ! 

'  195U 

1,000 

I  pounds 

i  1,000 
!  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

i  .1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

1,000 
:  po\mds 

United  States  ! 
Greece  j 
Turkey  j 
Brazil  j 
Colombia  ! 
Dominican  j 
Republic  : 
Indonesia 
Japan 

Italy  1 

S,  Rhodesia  : 

Yugoslavia 

India  : 

Bulgaria 

Others  : 

!  13,795 
t  iilt,28l 
I  23,558 

27,727  ! 
2,961i 

3,016  : 
:       li7,560  ' 

3/  • 
:  776 

3/  : 

3/ 

!             21  ; 

27,109  ' 
:  13.536 

!      ii2,9U3  : 
:       6,980  J 
!  10,92i| 

6,776  ; 
i       2,9lh  : 

1,129  : 
:       2,26U  ' 
:            83  ! 
I          70h  J 
35  : 
:  1,006 
:          lOli  ; 
i       1,275  : 
:  2,6ia 

'  $2,m 

.    10,996  ! 
:  12,895 
10,567  ' 
U,802  : 

1,761 
3,581 
f        333  ! 

!  l,10ii 

10  : 
1,313  ' 

:         21U  ' 
585  ' 
:  1,966 

!    53,666  ' 
!    Ill,  950  ' 
:  12,923 
i    12,lli9  ! 
:      5,151  : 

1      l,88ii  i 

:      5,953  ' 
:         869  : 
i     1,982  : 
1,063  : 
:         720  : 

'  Ul5  : 
:  200  ! 
:  l,ii87 

'••    53,5U8  : 
5  21,589 
!    Hi,  320  • 

10,893  ' 
it,  801  : 

3,028  : 
:  6,751 

2,323  ' 
:      1,921  ' 
1,787  : 
:         787  ! 
389  s 
89  ! 
:     1,773  ' 

28,1^19 
:    Hi,  977 
!  10,823 
•  5,922 

t  3,828 
:  8,187 
128 
:  l,51i2 

l,5ii3 
r  912 

'  397 
I  60 
f  2,513 

Total  J 

79,778  i 

102,5i|l 

:  113,ia2  : 

123,999  : 

133,666 

1/  German  Reich, 

2/  Less  than  a  five-year  average,  1935  through  1938  and  19ii8  through  1951. 
2/  If  any,  included  in  other. 


SoTirce:    Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Wiesbaden  and  Der  Aussenhandel  der 
Bundersrepublik  Deutschland  Teil  II, 


Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  imports  by  types;  haiever,  Tfest  Germany 
imports  various  types  and  qualities  of  leaf  tobacco,  as  domestic  types  only 
supplement  those  received  from  foreign  sources.    Probably  75-80  percent  of  leaf 
tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States  is  used  in  fcigarette  manufacture,  5  per- 
cent in  cigars,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  smoking  mixtures,    (fine-cut  and 
pipe  tobaccos).    Most  of  the  Latin-American  tobaccos  are  used  in  cigars.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  oriental  leaf  imported  goes  into  cigarettes.  Indonesian 
tobaccos  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  both  cigars  and  pipe  tobacco. 
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United  States:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  Western  Germany, 
type S3  averages  1935-39  and  19hl-Sl;  annual,  19$1  through  19$h 


Type 


1935-39 
average 


19W-51 

average 


1951 


1952 


1953  1/  :  195ii  1/ 


Flue -cured 
Burley 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 
Va,  fire-cured 
Maryland 
Black  Fat 
One  Sucker 
Green  River 
Perique 
Cigar  leaf  2/ 
Stems,  trimmings 
and  scrap 

Total 


1,000 
pounds 

U,060 
U67 
3,022 
1,055 
173 
168 
13 
1 
1 
339 

1,277 
10,576 


1,000 
pounds 

36,803 
6,077 
1,007 
263 
308 


1,000 
pounds 

38,011 
5,361 
671 
17U 

iSh 

6 


73 
50 
1 

h,hSl  t  3,068 


197 


H9,230  ;  I;7,688 


2li3 


1,000 
pounds 

66,276 
7,677 
732 


U,olo 

236 


1,000 
pounds 

61,006 
U,910 

931 
283 
252 


2,817 
279 


79,563 


70,U82 


J  1,000 
pounds 


35,6ii2 

673 
150 

ii83 


2,3ia 
70 


h3,hOS 


1/  Preliminary 

2/  Mainly  cigar  wrapper  and  binder. 


SoTirce:    Coisus  Records,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 


United  States  types  of  leaf  exported  to  ^fest  Germany  consist  primarily  of 
flue-cured.    Exports  of  flue- cured,  Burley  and  cigar  leaf,  although  much  larger 
during  the  postwar  period  than  in  prewar,  have  declined  since  1952.    Exports  of 
fire-cured  types  are  only  about  one-fifth  of  prewar,  while  exports  of  Haryland 
have  more  than  doubled  those  of  prexrar.    In  preiorar  years,  flue-cured,  Burley  and 
Maryland  made  up  only  lik  percent  of  our  total  leaf  movement  to  Germany,  as  com- 
pared Trjith  93  percent  during  1953- 5U,  as  a  result  of  increased  demand  for  light 
cigarette  tobaccos.    United  States  reported  exports  to  ITest  Germany  during  the 
19lj.7-5ii  period  exceeded  German  duty-paid  imports  by  about  105  million  pounds. 
The  bulk  of  this  quantity  is  believed  to  be  stocks  held  in  bonded  warehouses  at 
the  seaports  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  but  some  of  it  may  have  been  destined  to 
other  countries  (intransit  shipments)  and  recorded  in  United  States  statistics 
as  exports  to  Vest  Gtermany, 


Leaf  Utilization  and  Output  of  Products 

The  total  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  used  by  manufacturers  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  April  1,  195^,  is  estimated  at  about  195  million  pounds  —  up  23 
percent  from  the  1950  level.    The  quantity  of  leaf  used  for  the  various  products 
last  year  (with  the  quantity  for  fiscal  1950  shorn  in  parentheses)  was  as  folloT;s: 
cigarettes,  lOlt.7  million  pounds  (59,9);  cigars,  62,3  million  pounds  (59, 7)j 
smoking  tobaccos,  including  both  fine-cut  and  pipe  tobaccos,  27  million  pounds 
(37,6);  and  other  products,  ,7  million  (.8). 
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Western  Germany:    Utilization  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  production 
of  the  various  tobacco  products,  19^7  through  19Sh  1/ 


Fiscal  Year 

:    Smoking  Tobacco  : 

(Beginning 
April  1)  : 

:  Cigarettes 

:  Cigars  ■ 

;  Fine  Cut  ;    Hpe  ' 

• 

:  Other 

:  Total 

:  1,000 

1     pounds  : 

:  1,000 
.  pounds  ! 

t    1,000      :  1,000 
pounds    :  pounds  J 

!  1,000 
pounds  3 

!  1,000 
pounds 

19li7 

19U8  : 
19U9  : 

1950  : 

1951  ! 

1952  : 

1953  : 
195U  2/  : 

.  1U,323  : 
26,538  : 
51i,073  1 
59,897  : 

:  69,761 

:     76,6Ul  : 

.      90,925  : 
'    10U,700  J 

'  11,12U  ' 
19,029  < 
■  36,589 
59,7l;5 
:  57,283 
.  58,229  : 
:  60,951  ' 
62,300 

;             6,262  ! 
r            lU,l6ii  : 
:            38,201  : 

•  31,10U    :    6,5ia  • 
:    30,837    :    6,271  : 

25,ia9    :    5,963  ' 
;    2U,159    :    5,277  : 

•  22,700    :  U,300 

826  ' 
:     96U  ' 
1, 21o  : 
:      830  ■ 

793 
;     731  ' 

7ia  • 

:  7i40 

!  32,535 
!  60,695 

.  130,001 

:  158,117 
:  l61i,9U5 
:  166,983 
!  182,056 
:  19U,7l;0 

1/  Excludes  tobacco  substitutes,  stems,  scraps,  etc. 
2/  Estijnated  in  FAS. 


Source:    Statistische  Berichte. 


There  has  been  a  marked  shift  in  the  pattern  of  output  of  tobacco  products. 
Cigarette  output  rose  from  28.8  billion  pieces  in  fiscal  1950  to  nearly  iiO.7  in 
195U;  cigar  output,  which  increased  following  Uorld  Uar  U  through  1952,  has 
declined,  and  totaled  only  about  k.k  billion  pieces,  compared  td-th  U,6  billion 
at  the  1952  peak.    The  output  of  smoking  tobaccos  continues  to  decline  in  favor 
of  cigarettes. 


Uestem  Germany:    Output  of  tobacco  products,  19ii7  through  195ii 


Fiscal  Year 

:  Smoking  Tobacco 

[  Chemng 
1  Tobacco 

Estimated 
;  Total 

(Beginning 
April  1) 

:  Cigarettes  : 

Cigars  * 

•    Fine    :  ^^^^ 
:    Cut  : 

!  Snuff 

Million  . 
Pieces 

Million, 
Pieces  , 

;  1,000    .  1,000  . 
Pounds  .  Pounds 

Million 
.  Pieces 

.  1,000 

,  Pounds 

.  1,000 
.  Pounds 

19li7  " 

19U8 

19U9 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195U  1/ 

:      6,632  : 
.  11,701 
.  22,386 
:  214,755 
:  28,65U 
!  31,5iiO 
I  36,861 
:  UO,66U 

l,lli2  i 
'  1,833 
!    2,395  • 
!  U,253 

:    14,639  • 
:    U,U69  ! 
:  14,385 

!          8,817  I 
:  18,310 
:  36,118  :  11,501  : 
:  314,813  :  10,553  : 
:  3U,502  :  10,U99 
!  30,331  :  9,833 

29,957  :    8,i|07  : 
:  27,260  :    6,598  : 

• 

1    18.6  : 
:    I4O.7  " 
51.9  • 

:  ia.3 

:  iiO.O 
:  3i4.7 
:    31.6  • 
29.8  : 

1,763  : 
1  1,358  ■ 
1,253  ' 

!  i,2ia 

:  1,116 
:  1,019 

:      899  ! 
875  ' 

l4l,7l5 
:  72,U97 
'  135,320 
:  161,969 
:  1714,708 
:    177, 9la 
!  186,900 

188,587 

1/  Partially  estimated. 


Source:    Statistische  Berichte, 


1 
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Consumption  and  Retail  Prices 
^  —  

Consumption  of  cigarettes  in  West  Germany  totaled  hO  billion  pieces  in 
195it«    Consumption  last  year  was  nearly  70  percent  greater  than  in  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  April  1950.    As  stated  in  the  "Outlook",  about  97  percent  of 
all  cigarettes  smoked  in  Germany  in  prewar  ^lere  of  a  straight-oriental  type. 
After  the  war,  German  smokers  turned  to  the  American-t3rpe  blended  cigarette  and 
the  percentages  were  almost  exactly  reversed  -  over  95  percent  American  blend. 
HoxTever,  since  1950,  the  sales  of  straight  oriental-tj'pe  cigarettes  have  risen 
from  k  percent  of  total  sales  to  16.7  percent  during  the  month  of  March  1955. 


Western  Germany:    Consumption  of  tobacco  products  as  indicated 
by  tax-paid  withdrawals,  19U7  through  1951^ 


Fiscal  Year  : 
(Beginning  : 
April  1)  : 

Cigarettes  : 

Smoking 

Tobacco  : 

CheirriLng  ] 
Tobacco  [ 

Estimated 
Total 

Cigars  : 

Fine 
Cut 

!    Pipe  ] 

Snuff  : 

J  ffiUion 
'  Pieces 

;  Million 
[  Pieces 

;  1,000 
',  Pounds 

:  Is 000  : 

*  Pounds  \ 

Million  ; 
,  Pieces  [ 

1,000  ; 
,  Pourjis  '. 

'  1,000 
,  Pounds 

19li7 
1918 
191^9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 

:       5,998  : 
:  8,851 
:      22,Oi|7  ! 
!  23,737 
:  28,263 
:  30,706 
:  36,602 
:  U0,0lt5 

1,039  : 
:    1,375  ' 
2,211 

:  3,m 

I  U,098 
:  U,332 
:  U,306 
:  it,331 

8,37U  : 
:  Ui,623  :    it,173  : 
;  35,355  :  ll,Ii26 
!  3U,UU5  :  10,676  ; 
:  3U,039  :  10,701  - 
:  29,925  :  9,650 
:  29,380  :  8,209 
I  26,855  :  7,536 

t  m 

I8.1i  : 
:  IlO.il 
:  50.7 

iio.5 

!  39.2 
:  3it.7 
:  31.9 
;  29.1 

1,762  ! 
:  1,382  : 
:  1,213 
:  l,lkk  ' 

I  1,105 

:  1,010 
:  9kh 
:  906 

'  38,392 
•  60,215 
:  131,271 
:  l5ii,031 
:  167,839 
:  171,132 
:    181, 65U 
:  186,956 

Source:    Statistische  Berichte  and  Statistesches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bun.dersrepublik 


Deutschland, 


Currently,  about  78  percent  of  the  cigarettes  smoked  in  Germany  are  of  the 
American  blended  type  (including  filter-tip).    Straight  Virginia-type  accounts 
for  about  1,5  percent  and  the  dark  type  "Schwarze"  from  3  to  ij.  percent  of  the 
total  sales.    Consumption  of  filter-tip  cigarettes  has  increased  substantially 
and  represents  about  8,U  percent  of  total  sales,  as  compared  with  only  2,3  per- 
cent in  1951. 

The  decline  in  consumption  of  fine-cut  tobacco,  chiefly  used  for  "roll- 
your-own"  cigarettes,  has  been  due  to  consumer  preference  for  factory-made 
cigarettes.    Pipe  smoking  is  also  becoming  less  and  less  popular  in  Germany, 

Consumption  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  continued  their  dcn-rnward  trends 
through  fiscal  195it.    Consumption  of  cigars  has  been  relatively  stable  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years. 

The  German  Government  controls  retail  prices,  leaving  tobacco  processors 
very  little  leeway  for  the  adjustment  of  x->roduction  costs.  Pricing  of  tobacco 
products  is  to  a  large  extent  influenced  by  taxation.    Iwiiwidiately  following  the 
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manufacture  of  tobacco  products  excise  revenue  stamps  must  be  applied  to  the 
wrappings.    Also,  the  import  duties  and  the  raxj  material  tax  (levied  only  on 
the  cigarette  industry)  must  be  paid.    Cigars  are  exempted  from  immediate  appli- 
cation of  excise  stamps  and  may  be  stored  in  Government-controlled  warehouses. 
Stamps  are  applied  x^rhen  they  leave  the  warehouse  to  be  sold  to  the  retail  trade. 


Western  Gemany: 


Average  retail  prices  of  tobacco  products, 
19hl  through  19^h 


Smoking  Tobacc'o' 
Fine  Cut  *  Pipe 


Fiscal  lear 
(Beginning 
April  1) 


Cigarettes 


Cigars 


Chex^^Lng 
Tobacco 


Snuff 


RM/DM  per  kilogram 


Pfennigs  per  piece 


19hl 

!     I6.la  : 

U7.36  . 

68.15  ' 

:  62,56 

:  li8.86  J 

20.53 

19U8  ; 

i  13.96 

!  36.52  , 

57.03 

:    lt7.19  : 

3li.58  . 

17.09 

19k9  , 

10,29  : 

28.86  J 

36,23  < 

:    37.77  : 

22.51  • 

!  12.85 

1950 

!      10.15  ; 

19«12  ; 

■    36.55  • 

36.U9 

:  20.65 

:  12.67 

1951 

.  lO.lli 

:  18.80  . 

36.89 

!  35.0U 

:  20.15 

:  12. U7 

1952 

:  10.15 

.  18.^6  : 

37.83 

:    3ii,l;2  : 

19.58  : 

:  12.57 

1953 

:  8.73 

!  18.69  . 

.  37.72 

:    29.68  : 

16.70 

:  12.62 

1951 

:  8,59 

:  18.8? 

:  37.62 

.  29.02 

:  16.89 

J  12.68 

Source:    Statistische  Berichte  and  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  die 
Bunder srepublik  Deutschland, 


Since  19U7,  average  retail  prices  of  tobacco  products  have  declined  sub- 
stantially due  to  successive  reductions  in  excise  tax  rates.    Average  retail 
prices  for  cigarettes  during  fiscal  195U  were  8.59  Pfennigs  (2.05  U.S.  cents) 
per  piece;  cigars,  18.87  Pfennigs,  ([1.5  U.S.  cents)  per  piece;  chewing  tobacco, 
37.62  Pfennigs,  (8.97  U.S.  cents)  per  piece;  fine-cut  tobacco,  29.02  Deutsche 
Marks  per  kilogram  (3.1ii  U.S.  dollars  per  pound);  pipe  tobacco,  16.89  Deutsche 
Marks  per  kilogram  (I.83  U.S.  dollars)and  snuff  tobacco  12.68  Deutsche  Marks 
per  kilogram  (1.37  U.S.  dollars  per  pound).  1/ 

Taxation  and  Revenues 


All  tobacco  imported  into  the  Federal  Republic  is  subject  to  an  import 
duty  plus  a  k  percent  turnover  tax,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  invoice 
value.    For  tobacco  products  there  are  substantial  import  duties,  and  a  turnover 
tax  of  6  percent  is  also  levied. 

Excise  duties  are  levied  on  the  various  maniifactured  tobacco  products  as 
a  percent  of  the  retail  price.    The  rate  at  which  the  various  products  are  taxed 
varies  greatly  and  favors  those  products  which  contain  a  high  percentage  of 
domestic  tobacco,    Loxrer  rates  are  for  products  containing  more  than  50  percent 
domestic  leaf.    These  special  rates  xrere  reintroduced  in  1951  and  were  revised 
doxmward  in  June,  1953.    The  overall  downxiard  revision  in  excise  tax  rates  in 
mid-1953  was  accompanied  by  the  re introduction  of  special  tax  rates  on  cigarettes 
containing  domestic  leaf,  just  as  in  prewar  years.    All  excise  rates  have  been 
greatly  reduced  since  19u6, 

1/  The  official  rate  of  exchange  during  fiscal  19Sh  was  one  Deutsche  Hark  equaled 
23. 8U  U.S.  cents. 
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Western  Gemany:    Excise  taxes  (range  or  average)  levied 
on  tobacco  products  for  periods 


Effective  date  of  the  rate 


J.  uen  ; 

Jan,  ; 
1935  : 

July  : 
19ii6  : 

Nov.  : 

19li8  : 

Feb,  : 

.  1950  : 

July  : 
1951  : 

June 
1953 

Manufactured  products:  : 

rS  era  T*o  « 

90  : 

h6 

30-35  : 

2o-33  ' 

23 

uxgareoxes  ; 

22,2-33.3  ■ 

80-90  : 

60  : 

.  60 

:    58  : 

:  52,7-57.6 

rme— cuo  toDacco  < 

:  90 

:    55  . 

'  55 

:  50-53  : 

1/  31.0-4  r  •  o 

xT.pe  T^ooacco  i 

"SO 

32 

:  80 

:    ii5  • 

E  U5 

;    43  : 

J  25.0-2O.0 

Chevjing  tobacco  ; 

;  50 

:  70 

:  20 

!    20  : 

!    18  : 

6,3-17.5 

bnuii  ! 

:  10 

:    70  ■ 

!  25 

:    25  ' 

J    23  ! 

!  12 

m/m 

per  uni1 

Raw  materials:  ! 

uigareoije  wrapper  . 

(per  1,000.  pieces )  ; 

:  1 

t  10 

;  5 

'      5  = 

'     U.8  ' 

:  1.0 

SemL -processed 

cigarette  tobacco 

(per  ICQ  kilos ) 

s  ii30 

850 

i  550 

i  550 

'  550 

Tobacco  substitutes  ; 

(per  100  kilos) 

:  lltO 

:  700 

:  200 

!  200 

:  200 

s  200 

1/  Containing  at  least  50  percent  domestic  leaf  the  rate  is  from  31-0  to  37.5 
percent  of  the  retail  price. 


Source:    Statistische  Berichte  and  Consular  reports. 


In  addition  to  the  excise  taxes  on  manufactured  products,  manufacturers, 
particularly  cigarette  processors,  must  pay  an  excise  tax  on  raw  materials  used. 
The  excise  tax  on  semi -processed  cigarette  tobacco  was  abolished  in  June,  1953. 
The  raw  material  and  turnover  tax  is  refunded  to  the  manufacturer  if  the  products 
are  e:xported. 

Excise  taxes  comprise  the  major  proportion  of  the  Government  revenue 
derived  from  tobacco  products.    Revenues  frora  import  duties  and  turnover  taxes 
represented  2,U  and  3.8  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  retail  value  of  all 
tobacco  products  during  fiscal  i95U.    Tobacco  revenues,  as  a  percent  of  total 
retail  values  of  all  tobacco  products,  have  declined  from  about  75  percent  in 
19U7  to  about  56  percent  during  fiscal  195U,  but  still  exceed  the  U3  percent 
during  the  prewar  years.    Total  revenues  derived  from  tobacco  products  account 
for  6,5  percent,  in  contrast  to  about  7.8  percent  in  prexjar,  of  the  total 
revenue  collected  by  the  German  Government. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 
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July  15,  1955 


THE  FRENCH  TOBACCO  MARKET  1/ 


Outlook  for  United  States  Leaf 

(1)  The  sale  of  United  States  tobacco  to  France  continues  to  be  restricted 
by  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange^    Imports  of  tobacco  into  France  are  reserved 
to  the  Monopoly,  which  carries  on  all  activities  of  the  French  industry,  except 
retail  sales.    In  recent  years,  imports  from  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
fined to  kinds  of  tobacco  required  by  the  Monopoly  which  were  not  available  from 
non-dollar  sources.    Although  the  dollar  shortage  is  not  acute  at  the  present 
time,  French  controls  on  dollar  imports  still  exist,  partl3r  due  to  the  argument 
that  dollar  earnings  from  the  commercial  sales  of  goods  to  the  United  States  are 
not  sufficient  to  balance  the  dollar  expenditures. 

(2)  Exports  of  United  States  tobaccos  to  France  are  affected  by  tlie  French 
Government's  policy  of  encouraging  self-suffi.ciency,  its  commitments  to  import 
increasing  quantities  from  the  colonial  possessions  and  the  variety  of  trade- 
agreements  and  arrangem.ents  i-rLth  other  sources  of  supply, 

(3)  Price,  rather  than  quality,  is  the  prime  consideration  governing  pur- 
chases of  foreign  tobaccos.    Tliis  factor  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the 
sharp  decline  in  e:cports  of  United  States  fire-cured  tobaccos  and  probably  will 
continue  to  affect  the  level  of  purchases  from  this  countrj?-.    Another  factor 
has  been  the  French  desire  to  make  milder  dark  cigarettes  and  smxoking  mixtures, 
by  the  increased  use  of  mild,  dark  and  sun-cured  leaf  from  non-U.  S,  sources. 
Limited  quantities  of  United  States  fire-cured  tobaccos,  however,  mil  be  needed 
to  add  flavor  to  the  domestic  and  overseas  leaf. 

(U)  Imports  of  United  States  cigarette  tobaccos  —  flue-cured,  Biirlej''  and 
Maryland  —  are  expected  to  be  maintained  and  possibly  increased.    The  French 
use  flue -cured  tobacco  in  two  'English- type  brands  and  two  American-type  brands 
of  cigarettes.    The  output  of  these  four  brands  totaled  2.. 3  million  pounds  in 
I95I1.    They  represented,  hot'Tever,  less  than  2  ,5  percent  of  total  output  during 
the  last  two  years,    Maryland  leaf  is  used  I'dth  iladagascar  Maryland  in  three 
French-type  brands  of  cigarettes  whose  output  also  has  been  increasing. 

(5)  Purchases  of  non-U.  S.  flue-cured  and  dark  leaf  may  be  affected  by 
recent  trade  arrangements  with  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Im- 
ports of  U.  S.  Burley  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  level  of  purchases  by  the 
French  Monopoly  from  Italy.    Italian  eijqports  of  Burley  to  France  during  19Sh 
totaled  3»3  million  pounds. 


1/  Based  partially  on  observations  made  on  a  recent  survey  trip  to  Western 
Europe  by  R,  A.  Otfen,  Director,  Tobacco  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
and  martially  on  material  available  in  the  files  of  the  Tobacco  Division.  The 
assistance  rendered  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  /jr.erican  Embassy  at  Paris, 
and  by  the  officials  of  the  French  Monopoly,  is  acknowledged. 


SiJimnary 


France  *s  domestic  prociuction  of  tobacco  has  increased  substantially  since 
pre-war  and  now  represents  about  60  percent  of  the  country's  consumption  of  leaf 
as  compared  with  about  iiO  percent  prewar^    Production  in  French  overseas  terri- 
tories has  also  been  increased,  and  the  French  Tobacco  Monopoly  has  commitments 
to  purchase  a  substantial  portion  of  the  production.    Prewar,  total  French  leaf 
imports  averaged  59.1  million  pounds  annually,  including  19«7  million  pounds  of 
United  States  leaf.    During  the  war,  when  tobacco  imports  were  sharply  curtailed, 
leaf  constimption  averaged  only  about  one-third  of  the  prewar  usings.    At  the  end 
of  the  war.  Finance  imported  large  quantities  of  United  States  leaf  to  replenish 
its  depleted  tobacco  stocks.    Since  that  time,  annual  imports  of  United  States 
leaf  have  fluctuated  ftom  .7  to  15.9  million  pounds  as  influenced  by  the  extent 
of  United  States  aid  programs.    For  the  1951-5U  period,  about  9  million  pounds 
were  impoirted  annually. 

During  the  19ii7-5l  period  consumption  of  United  States  leaf  greatly  ex- 
ceeded imports,  with  the  difference  coming  out  of  stocks.    During  1952-5i|,  con- 
sumption of  United  States  leaf  was  reduced  to  less  than  6.0  million  pounds 
annually  and  was  less  than  imports  during  those  years. 

Tobacco  production  in  both  metropolitan  I^Vance  and  its  overseas  territories 
is  predominately  dark  air-cured  types,  with  a  strong  aroma.    As  a  result  of  its 
short  dollar  exchange  position,  and  some  change  in  consumer  preference,  the 
Monopoly  has  increased  domestic  production  of  leaf  tobacco  and  shifted  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  imports  from  the  United  States  to  soft  currency  countries. 
Purchases  from  "dollars"  countries  have  be^  limited  to  amounts  and  types  that 
could  not  be  supplied  by  domestic  production  or  by  imports  from  non-dollar  areas. 
Also,  trade  arrangements  between  France  and  the  oriental  tobacco-producing  coun- 
tries of  Turkey,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  have  resulted  in  an  increased  use  of 
oriental  leaf  in  blends  of  dark  tobacco  products,  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  usings  of  United  States  dark  types  of  leaf.    This  trend  may  continue  \mtil 
the  French  dollar  position  is  permanently  improved,  or  some  arrangement  made  to 
insure  regular  dollar  purchases  of  tobacco  by  some  other  means.    It  is  unlikely 
that  United  States  dark  types  will  be  dropped  entirely  from  the  blends,  but 
prospects  are  not  favorable  for  increased  proportionate  usings  of  our  dark 
tobaccos  in  the  various  blends. 

French  Tobacco  Monopoly 

All  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  France  are  completely  controlled  by 
an  agency  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs,  the  Service 
d'Exploitation  Industrielle  des  Tabacs  et  des  Allumettes  (Tobacco  and  Hatches 
Administration).    This  agency,  T^diich  monopolizes  the  production,  manufacture  and 
trade  of  tobacco  in  France,  is  commonly  knom  as  the  S.E.I.T.A.    There  are  no 
import  duties  or  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  or  tobacco  products.    The  French  Gov- 
ernment receives  the  equivalent  of  duties  and  taxes  in  the  form  of  profits 
earned  by  the  Monopoly. 

The  French  Monopoly  was  established  in  1730,  abolished  in  1791,  restored 
as  the  S.E.I.T.A.  by  Napoleon  in  1810,  and  renewed  eveiy  five  years  thereafter 
until  1892,  when  it  was  made  a  permanent  organization.    The  purpose  behind  its 
early  organization  was  to  increase  the  revenue  available  for  governmental  opera- 
tions.   The  Monopoly  manages  all  economic  activities  relative  to  tobacco  and 
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tobacco  growing,    Tlie  groirer  must  conform  to  a  certain  number  of  administrative 
rules  defined  in  a  document  called  "Le  Reglement  de  Culture." 

The  groTTer  must  obtain  an  authorization  to  grow  tobacco  by  presenting  a 
request  to  the  mayor  of  his  comnunity  by  a  date  fixed  by  Prefectoral  Order. 
This  request  is  then  submitted  to  a  deoartmental  commission,  composed  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Ilonopoly  and  grovxers  which  makes  a  final  decision.    It  is  the  task 
of  this  commission  to  divide  in  the  best  manner  the  departmental  (area)  quota 
granted  each  year  by  the  "Technical  Committee."    When  the  authorization  is 
granted,  the  grower  must  conform  to  a  certain  number  of  controls,  especially 
inventories,  by  which  the  Monopoly  checks  the  number  of  plants  set  out  and  the 
number  of  leaves  remaining  for  harvest,  in  order  to  prevent  fiscal  evasion.  The 
laws  in  force  likevjise  lay  down  rules  for  the  delivery  and  the  grading  of  tobacco. 
Tobaccos  are  classed  according  to  their  quality,  and  the  grading  is  made  inde- 
pendently by  a  representative  of  the  Monopoly  and  a  representative  grower. 

The  price  to  growers  is,  according  to  the  Law  of  Finance  of  March  31,  1919, 
fixed  by  a  "Commission  Paritaire"  including  at  present  eight  representatives  of 
grovrers  and  eight  representatives  of  the  Administration,  and  presided  over  by 
a  Counsellor  of  State  who  arbitrates  in  case  of  disagreement.    The  price  is 
composed  of  a  uniform  base  orice  throughout  France  plus  a  series  of  very  complex 
oremiums  based  on  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

Production 

By  the  policy  of  fixing  a  favorable  basic  price  and  by  establishing 
oremiums  for  quality  and  for  encouragement  of  production,  the  French  Government 
has  been  successful  in  increasing  the  annual  output  from  the  prewar  average  of 
73.0  million  pounds  to  125,7  million  in  19$h,    Although  the  average  yields 


"BVance:    Area,  yield  and  production  of  tobacco: 
averages,  1935-39  snd  19i!.7-5lj 
annual,  1951  through  1951;.  1/ 


Year  \ 

Area  ] 

Yield  per  Acre  ] 

Production 

!    1,000  acres 

'  Pounds 

'    1,000  pounds 

1935-39  Av. 
19U7-51  Av.  ! 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195U 

U3.6 

71.1  : 
68.3  ! 

i  69.1 

!  69.6 

:  71.2 

:  1,676 

1,1.81  ! 

1,667 
!          l,5llt  ! 
:          1,U87  ! 
:  1,783 

72,950 
105,326 
!      113, 8U8 
!  10U,626 
103,ii75 
:  126,985 

1/  Farm  sales  basis. 


Source:    S,E,I,T,A.,  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Consular  reports. 
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obtained  since  the  Xirar  are  below  prewar,  ^lith  the  exception  of  19^h)  the  area 
planted  has  been  substantially  larger  than  in  the  prewar  period.  This  expan- 
sion is  attributable  to  the  attractive  prices  paid  to  producers. 

The  effective  price  to  producers  for  tobacco  in  France  consists  of  a  basi 
price  plus  premiums.    The  average  basic  Drice  is  fixed  by  the  Government  in 
December  of  each  year  for  the  crop  harvested  that  year,  for  delivery  to  the 
S.E.I.T.A,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  follox-jing  year.    Although  prices  for  the 
different  grades  of  tobacco  vary  according  to  an  established  scale  of  values, 
the  method  of  computing  the  price  for  each  grade  is  such  that  the  average  price 
for  the  entire  crop  remains  unchanged,  regardless  of  the  distribution  of  the 
tobacco  among  the  various  grades. 

Premiums  for  the  encourafrement  of  production  to  producers  are  awarded  for 
planting  the  follox-ring  year  an  area  in  tobacco  at  least  equal  to  the  area  har- 
vested in  the  current  year.    In  addition,  a  premium  is  paid  for  high  yields. 
Premiums  for  the  improvement  of  quality  are  computed  after  the  tobacco  is 
delivered  to  the  Monopoly,    The  total  deduction  from  the  average  Drice  received 
by  gTOT^ers  for  taxes  and  assessments  collected  (family  allowances,  hail  insur- 
ance and  re-insurance)  usually  represents  about  16  percent  of  the  price  paid  to 
groTirers,    Early  in  March,  19514-  insurance  assessments  were  reduced  2  percent, 
thus  increasing  the  net  price  to  growers  for  the  19^h  crop.    Of  the  16  percent, 
10  percent  represents  the  assessment  that  producers  paid  for  gromng  tobacco, 
which  is  a  tax  collected  for  the  social  security  system  (Fonds  National  de 
Solidarite'  Agricole). 

French  tobacco  consists  almost  entirely  of  dark  air-cured  types.  Lighter 
varieties  of  the  dark  air-cured  types. include  Dragon  Vert,  Paraguay  and  Alsace, 
have  accounted  for  from  80  to  97  percent  of  the  postiirar  total  production  of 
tobacco.    The  darker  tyDes  include  some  Dragon  Vert,  I^Ljkerk  and  Auriac. 
Paraguay  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  production.    The  darker 
types  are  used  in  the  production  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  while  the 
lighter  types  are  used  in  the  production  of  the  Im  and  medium  priced  ciga- 
rettes and  pipe  mixtures. 

Trade 

French  foreign  trade  in  tobacco  consists  mainly  of  imports  of  leaf, 
!^xports  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  and  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco 
are  composed  of  very  small  quantities  handled  by  the  Monopoly, 

France's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  have  fluctuated  x-zidely  in  the 
postwar  years,  but  have  averaged  about  6,0  million  pounds  above  the  prevrar 
average, 

linports  of  sun-cured  leaf  from  Algeria,  the  chief  source  of  supply,  rose 
to  a  postwar  ^oeak  of  27.9  million  poxmds  in  19^hm    Supplies  from  Madagascar  have 
increased  significantly  since  prewar.    The  French  overseas  areas  have  maintained 
their  position  as  the  chief  source  of  imported  leaf  but  there  has  been  a  shift 
in  the  relative  importance  of  supplies  received  from  other  sources. 
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France:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  country  of  origin: 
averages  1935-39  and  19i!7-5l,  annual  19^1  through  19$k 


Coxmtry  of 
Origin 


1935-39 

average 


19W^ 
average 


19^ 


1952 


1953 


195U 

1,000 
pounds 

12, 5U5 
3,1^2 
723 
2,808 
22 

114,959 
5,957 
2/ 
323 
2,225 

27,895 
12,617 
5,767 
2,65U 
1,329 

l,5ii3 

226 
3^595 


United  States 
Brazil 

Dominican  Republic 

Colombia 

Para  guay 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

Hungary 

Germany 

Italy 

Bulgaria 

Algeria 

Madagascar 

Turkej'- 

French  Cameroons 
Indian  Union 
French  Equatorial 

Africa 
Indonesia 
Other  Coujitries 

Total 


1,000 
pounds 

19,655 
1,190 

1,075 
3h3 
1/ 

1,^68 
216 

5,326 

1/ 
1/ 

F56 

19,802 
ii,809 

1/ 
1/ 

2,393 
1,786 


1,000 
pounds 

9,3ii7 
U,738 
3,2l!.5 
1,831 
l,3Ul 
5,705 
3,251 
535 
96 
180 
h99 
16,265 
lt,8l7 
5,101 
756 
1/ 

226 

50 
ii79 


1,000 
pounds 

10,701 
1,2^2 
23 
373 
32h 
10,530 
8,209 
839 
ii65 
899 

20,932 
7,600 
l!-,919 
1,625 
1/ 

707 
129 

158 


1,000 
pounds 

6,8It8 
3,522 
2,38U 
985 

114.226 
8^618 
1,767 
293 


17,799 
7,389 
5,521 
887 
1,039 

5i43 
198 
1,208 


1,000 
pounds 

5,990 
1,3^3 
1,175 
1,067 
5 

8,097 
5,998 
7 

229 
2,617 

21,677 
6,671 
U,078 
922 
hOQ 

515 
277 
1,108 


59>lI^9    :  53,1.1.62    t  69,725  '  73,230  ;  62,181;  ;  98,330 


1/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  Countries."      2/  Less  than  500  pounds. 


Source:    French  Customs  Bureau, 


Imports  from  the  United  States,  considerable  both  before  the  war  and  in 
some  er.rlier  oostwar  years  have  declined  throufji  1953,  '^^t  amounted  to  12.5 
million  pounds  in  19$h  (mostly  in  Section  550  purchases).    Imports  from  Latin 
America    were  considerable  in  I9I46  and  191.I.7  but  have  declined,  while  imports 
from  Turl<:e3'',  Greece  and  Italy  have  been  much  larger  than  in  earlier  postTvar 
years. 

This  shift  in  sources  of  supplies  was  the  result  of  restrictions  imposed 
b3'-  the  French  Government  on  the  use  of  dollars  for  tobacco  purchases.  Imports 
from  the  non-dollar  coiintries  for  the  most  part  have  been  provided  for  ujider 
bilateral  trade  agreements  and  are  expected  to  continue, 

Exioorts  of  United  States  leaf  to  France  consist  chiefly  of  Kentuclcy- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  and  flue-cured,  with  small  quantities  of  Burle3^  and 
Maryland. 
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l&iited  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  France  by  types, 
averages  1935-39  and  19U7-51,  annual  1951  through  195U 


Type 

:  1935-39  ■ 
:  average 

'  19i;7-51  ! 
\  average 

;  1951 

;  1952 

;  1953 

;  1951; 

:  1,000 
5  pounds 

:  1,000 
!  pounds  . 

:  1,000 
•  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

Flue -cured  i 
Burley  ! 
Ky.-Tenn,  Fire-cured 
Va,  fire -cured 
riaryxanci  ; 
Green  River  ! 
One  Sucker 

Cigar  Leaf  ; 
Trimmings,  Stems  i 
and  Scrap 

1    1,071  : 

s  18,316  : 
:  197 

AAA 
DOO  ! 

■■  y 

lUO  \ 
:          1  ; 

\  1,681. 
•    1,675  = 
>  h>329 
\  111 

35u 

2u0  : 

7U7  ! 

I  1,875 
:  61^9 
!  6,ifl8 

:  1,049 

J  5,7U6  ! 
:  971; 

'        5  •' 
2  i 

2,269  1 
.  707 

1,720  ■ 
!  17 

16  ! 

i  2,653 
:  2,137 
:  6,658 

733 
!  320 
75 

Total  ; 

20,607  : 

9,0l43 

9,991  : 

6,727  ! 

U,729  i 

12,581 

1/    Less  than  500  pounds.    Source:    Census  Records,  U,  S,  Department  of  Comiaerce 


Traditionally,  France  has  been  the  most-important  United  States  market 
for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  tobacco,    E:cports  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire- 
cured  to  France,  prewar,  accounted  for  37  percent  of  the  total  in  contrast  to 
18  percent  during  the  postwar  (I9I47-51)  period.    Foreign  aid  shipments  of 
United  States  tobaccos  to  France  amounted  to  70  percent  of  the  total  e^cport 
value  from  19l!-8  through  1951;. 

The  decline  in  United  States  exports  of  fire-cured  tobacco  to  France  dur- 
ing the  postwar  Deriod  can  be  attributed  to  increased  demand  for  milder  dark 
cigarettes  and  smoking  mixt\ires.    During  the  war,  when  supplies  of  U.  S,  fire- 
cured  were  cut  off,  consumers  became  accustomed  to  milder  tobacco  prodvicts  than 
those  smoked  in  prewar.    As  a  consequence,  the  quantity  of  United  States  fire- 
cured  types  used  in  cigarettes  and  smoking  mixtures  is  considerably  belcrr  pre- 
war Droportions,    Prewar,  about  20  percent  Kentucky  was  used  in  the  ordinary 
cigarettes,  such  as  Gauloises  and  Celtiques;  tliis  proportion  declined  to  about 
15  percent  during  the  early  postwar  period,  and  has  further  declined  to  less 
than  5  percent  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  acute  dollar  shortage  resulted  in  increased  imports  of  oriental  types 
of  tobacco,  which  further  modified  consumer  taste  for  fire-c\ired  leaf.  Also, 
the  relative  price  differential  between  United  States  fire-cured  tobaccos  and 
other  foreign  dark  and  sun-cured  tobaccos,  has  resulted  in  redaced  purchases  of 
our  dark  leaf.    The  price  factor  in  sales  of  United  States  tobacco  to  France 
has  always  been  important,  and  became  especially  significant  during  the  period 
of  dollar  exchange  difficulties.    The  French  tobacco  industry  is  expected  to 
rely  mainly  upon  domestic  and  overseas  territorial  leaf  but  will  continue  to 
need  certain  quantities  of  U.  S.  lo^r-priced  dark  tobaccos  for  blending  purposes 
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Foreign  trade  in  manufactured  tobacco  products  centers  principally  aroiind 
cigarettes.    Imports  of  cigarettes  are  obtained  principally  from  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  xji th  small  quantities  coming  fran  Algeria,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  other  European  countries.    Under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  France  is  conmitted,  except  in  times  of  exchange  difficulties, 
to  import  approximately  3.0  million  Dounds  of  cigarettes  annuall}''. 

Imports  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States  are  obtained  through  a  com- 
pensation arrangement  in  exchange  for  French  e.xoorts  of  cigarette    paper  to  this 
country.    E:coorts  of  oriental  tobacco  have  been  used  in  pa::,Tiient  for  American 
cigarettes  under  special  trade  arrangements  with  certain  United  States  tobacco 
manufacturers. 

Supplies  of  cigars  are  iinported  principally  from  Cuba,  Italy  and  Algeria. 
Other  manufactured  oroducts  come  from  Tunisia,  Belgium,  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.    The  export  markets  for  tobacco  products  have  been  mainly  the 
overseas  territories  and  oossessions  mth  very  small  quantities  going  to  I/est 
Germany,  Italy  and  Belgium. 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  are  insignificant.    They  increased  from 
.6  million  pounds,  orewar,  to  3.2  million  in  1953,  but  declined  to  1,2  million 
oounds  in  19^h.    Switzerland  has  been  the  chief  export  market  for  French  tobacco 
vrith  the  exceDtion  of  the  19ii7-5l  period  i-jhen  French  Indochina  was  the  most 
imoortant  outlet.    Re-e:cports  and  shipments  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  totaled 
6.1  million  pounds  during  19514.    The  Saar  has  been  the  primary  outlet  for  these 
quantities  which  have  been  relatively  constant  since  the  World  "Jar  II. 

Utilization  of  leaf  and  Output  of  Products 

Leaf  consuTP.ption  hy  the  French  tobacco  industry  in  195^^  was  about  20  mil- 
lion pcnj.nds  larger  than  the  immediate  postwar  (19i!.7-5l)  annual  average  of  about 
l!jO  million  pounds.    The  increase  in  consumption  from  the  early  postwar  period 
has  been  greatest  for  the  domestic  types,  followed  by  French  Union  dark  air  and 
sun-cured  leaf  and  Oriental  types.     Total  consumption  of  United  States  and 
other  Western  Heriisphere  tobaccos  has  declined  substantially.    Ha^ever,  consump- 
tion of  United  States  flue- cured  and  Maryland  has  increased. 

in  France,  as  in  most  European  countries,  there  has  been  a' shift  in  pro- 
duction from  smoking  mixtures  and  other  products  to  cigarettes.  Prewar,  about 
58  percent  of  the  output  was  in  the  form  of  cut  tobacco,  36  percent  in  cigarettes 
and  6  percent  in  other  products.  Since  the  war,  output  in  the  form  of  cigarettes 
has  exceeded  output  in  cut  tobacco,  and  in  195^  cigarettes  represented  68  per- 
cent of  the  total,  cut  tobacco  only  30  percent,  and  other  oroducts  ]e  ss  than  3 
rjercent. 
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France;    Consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  by  types,  for 

■with  comparisons 


Source  of  Tobacco  ] 

19i^7-5l  ! 
average  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  ; 

195U 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
!  pounds 

.  1,000  ; 
;  pounds 

1,000 
'  pounds 

Domestic 
French  Overseas 

Territories 
United  States: 

Flue -cured 

Burley 

Maryland 

Ky-Tenn.  Fire -cured 
Other  types 

:  76,590 
!  18,22!i 

\  1,505 
:  3,982 
:  66 
:  7,828 
!  I,lt86 

:  86.892 

5  26,596 

;  2,l[t3 
:  I16I 
:  108 
:     8  I466 
1U3 

:    88  0'd8  : 

*            \J\J  y\J  4 

!    20,809  : 

\  1,1-68 
:  320 
:  110 
:      k  ii07 
:  21^9 

.  8)1  826 

*  KJL^  y  \JC\y 

I  27.873  ! 

:  1,739 
:  320 
5       121  ' 
:    2  701 

•  392 

;    OT  Pol, 
•    70.,  ij/t}. 

31.1-77 

i,aii5 

:  38l!. 
:  17i^ 
:      2  712 

I  289 

Total  U„  S,  A. 

5    111,  867 

:  II332I 

:  6.55I1 

:  5.273 

:  5,U0ii 

Other  '^estem  j 

Hemisphere 
Oriental  ) 
Others 

\  16,622 

12,37U  ! 
:  1,327 

r  5,212 

20,578  • 
^  2,831 

\    6,2iie  ! 

:  19,828 
:  U,it75 

;  ii,288 
!  21,05ii 
!  7,317 

!  18,999 
;  7,273 

Total 

!  lU0,00lj. 

!  I53,ii30 

:  lii5,972 

:150,631 

:  160,003 

Source:    S.E.I.T.A.,  Iiinistry  of  Finance. 


The  bulk  of  the  oostwar  cigarettes  consisted  of  dark-types,  containing 
principally  tobacco  from  France  and  its  overseas  territories,  together  iritii 
some  admixture  of  oriental.    Quantities  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco 
used  in  certain  brands  is  substantially  above  the  prewar  level  and  some  further 
increase  is  possible.    The  demand  for  straight  oriental  cigarettes  is  very  lim- 
ited, and  most  of  the  oriental  tobacco  is  used  for  blending  mth  other  tobaccos. 
Also,  there  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  cigarettes  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  Maryland- type  leaf.    There  are  three  brands  of  cigarettes  produced  by  thp 
Monopoly  uhich  contain  about  50  percent  Maryland-type  leaf,  principally  from 
Madagascar. 
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ConsTmption  and  Retail  Prices  of  Tobacco  Products 


Consumption  of  tobacco  products,  as  indicated  by  sales,  increased  from  a 
prewar  annual  average  of  115.7  million  pounds  to  130,3  million  through  1953, 
but  declined  to  12k»2  million  during  195i^.    The  sales  of  tobacco  products  in 
France  have  been  dominated  by  the  same  tendencies  as  those  existing  in  other 
European  countries,  namely,  lower  consumption  of  all  tobacco  products  except 
cigarettes.    The  current  consumption  of  cigars  does  exceed  the  19ii.7"5l  average 
but  represents  only  about  62  percent  of  the  prewar  average.    Consumption  of 
cigarettes  has  doubled  that  of  prewar j  whereas  the  consumption  of  the  other 
manufactured  tobacco  products,  excluding  cigarillos,  has  decreased  U2,3  percent* 

The  estimated  consumption  of  cigarettes,  by  brands  and  types,  as  indicated 
by  sales,  is  shown  in  the  folloxfing  table: 

France:    Estimated  consumption  of  cigarettes  by  brand  and  type, 
as  indicated  by  sales,  for  1938  compared  with  1950  through  1953  l/ 


Brand  and  Type 


1938  ' 

19^0 

'  1951 

'  1952 

'  1953 

million 

!  million 

:  million 

,  million  " 

I  million 

pieces 

!  pieces 

!  pieces 

i  pieces 

!  pieces 

12,700 
800  ! 
1,012 

kho 

:  26,050 

1,500  ! 
!    1,500  i 
i      850  ' 
535  ' 

:  28,220 

1,520  ; 
1  815 
i       \x\xO  ' 
530  ! 

I  30,525 

2,U55  ' 
'      U50  • 

l!.90  ! 

525 

!  31,671 
'  2,657 
•  365 

500 
1^60 

60 

3/ 

i      175  ' 

Ih6 

I      166  < 

'  151 

50  J 
3,U58  I 

235  ' 
855  ' 

290  ! 
1,839  ' 

19l^  ' 
1,925  ' 

:  150 
1,81|7 

^ : 

577  ! 

175  i 
!         25  I 

590  . 
230  ' 

678  ! 
305 
15  ! 

651; 

19,277 

:  31,900  - 

!   3Us620  ! 

37J28  ' 

38,729 

Domestic  manufactured 

Gauloises  2/  (French  type ) 
Gitanes     ~         "  " 
Elegantes  " 
Celtiques  "  " 

Balto  (American  type) 
Air  France  (American  type) 
High-Life  (English  type  - 

Straight  Virginia) 
Week-End  (English- type 

Straight  Virginia) 
Others 

Imported 

United  States 
United  Kingdom 
Turkish 
Other 

Total 


1/  Data  for  other  years  unavailable. 

2/  There  are  three  types  of  CJauloises  cigarettes:    ordinary,  denicotinized  and 
Maryland,    The  "ordinary"  accounted  for  about  96,0  percent  of  the  total  sales 
of  Gauloises  brands  during  1952  and  1953. 

3/  If  any,  included  in  "Others"  domestic  manufactured. 
k/  Breakdown  by  type  unavailable. 


Source:    French  Monopoly  (S*E.I.T,A, ) 
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Sales  of  cigarettes  in  France  are  predominantly  the  "Gauloises"  brands 
which  represented  66  percent  of  the  total  sales  during  1938,  and  82  percent  in 
1953.    Sales  of  imported  cigarettes  are  rather  insignificant  in  the  total 
aggregate  but  do  exceed  prewar  quantities. 

Retail  prices  of  tobacco  products  are  fixed  by  law,  for  both  the  French- 
made  products  and  for  imported  products.    Official  statistics  are  not  available 
for  average  retail  prices  of  tobacco  products,  but  are  available  by  brands. 
Retail  prices  of  French  tobacco  products  during  195^1  («^uly  1937  prices  in  paren- 
thesis) vere  as  follows:    Cigarettes  ranged  from  the  equivalent  of  22.8  to  i|8.6 
(12.1  to  28.3)  U.  S,  cents  per  package  of  20.    The  oriental-type  cigarettes  are 
the  highest  in  price,,  followed  by  the  English  type,  and  American-type  blended, 
with  the  French  dark-type  the  lowest.    Retail  prices  for  the  American-type 
brands  of  cigarettes  (Balto  and  Air  France)  during  19^1;  were  37.1  and  3a«3  U.S. 
cents,  respectively,  per  package  of  20.    Imported  American  and  English  type 
cigarettes  usually  retail  for  about  30  to  $0  francs  (8,6  to  lli,3  U.S.  cents) 
above  the  French-made  American  and  English  types.    Cigars  ranged  from  U,0  to 
21. U  (2,2  to  11.1)  U*S.  cents  each.    Cigarillos  ranged  from  2.1  to  3.U  (1.0  to 
2,6)  U.S.  cents  each.    Cut  tobacco  ranged  from  2.27  to  5«83  (1.38  to  3.67)  U.S. 
dollars  per  pound.    Chewing  tobacco  ranged  from  2,59  to  3.89  (1,20  to  l,hi) 
U.S.  dollars  per  pound.    Snuff  ranged  from  2,20  to  2,U6  (l,[t7)U.S.  dollars  per 
pound.  1/ 

Taxation  and  Revenue 

Taxation  (represented  principally  by  Monopoly  profits)  on  tobacco  prod- 
ucts has  been  rather  high  in  France  as  compared  with  certain  other  European 
countries.    Revenues  from  tobacco  are  derived  from  a  stamp  tax,  a  production 
tax  paid  by  gro^rers,  and  a  transaction  tax.    The  importation  of  leaf  is  exempt 
from  duties,  and  is  reserved  to  the  Ilonopoly,    Products  imported  by  the  Monopoly 
are  exempt  from  duties,  but  are  dutiable  if  imported  by  an  individual  and  not 
subject  to  resale.    The  quantity  that  can  be  imported  by       individual  is  rather 
small.    Regular  import  duties  apply  to  such  imports,  plus  20  percent  of  duty 
oaid  value  to  cover  the  oroduction  and  transaction  taxes. 

Taxes  as  a  percent  of  the  total  retail  value  of  all  tobacco  products 
represented  about  80  percent  during  1938,  75  percent  in  19ii7,  and  about  72 
percent  from  I9U9  through  1952. 

Revenue  derived  by  the  French  Government  from  tobacco  amounted  to  about 
9,2  percent  of  the  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Governriient  in  prewar  years, 
in  contrast  vjith  about  6,2  percent  from  191^7  through  1952, 


1/  Official  exchange  rates:    1937  -  1  Franc  equaled  U.0U6  U.  S.  cents.  19$h 
-  1  Franc  equaled  ,2856  U,  S.  cents. 
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Italian  Leaf  Exports  Large  in  195U 

Italian  leaf  tobacco  e}qports  were  at  a  high  level  in  195U.  Exports 
totaled  35o5  million  pounds  last  year,  comprised  of  the  following  types:  Fire- 
cured,  8.5  million  pounds j  Burley,  6^1.1.  millionj  flue-cured,  iilO  million j 
Maryland,  l,k  millioni  Oriental,  llteU  millioni  and  other  types,  0,8  million 
pounds , 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  took  a  total  of  12,9  million  pounds  last  year, 
ims  the  largest  purchaser.  Most  of  the  e::q)orts  to  that  country  consisted  of 
Oriental  tobacco,  with  the  balance  fire- cured.  The  second-largest  marliet  for 
Italian-grom  leaf  last  year  xjas  France,  which  purchased  3.5  million  pounds. 
Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  each  took  more  than 
2,0  million  pounds.  Exports  to  the  United  States,  consisting  entirely  of 
Oriental  leaf,  totaled  1,9  million  pounds. 

Principal  destinations,  by  types  of  tobacco,  were  a:s  follox/s:  Fire-cured 
— Soviet  Union,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Egyptj  Burley  --France,  TJest 
G^many^  and  Belgium;  flue-cured  —  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  and 
West  Gennanyj  Maryland  —Switzerland  and  French  Colonies;  Oriental  —  Soviet 
Union,  United  States,  and  Hungary. 
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Italy:    Exports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  —  19Sk 


Countiy  of 
Destination 


Soviet  Union 
France 

West  Germany 
Netherlands 
United  Kingdom 
Switzerland 
United  States 
Belgium 

French  colonies 
All  other  y 
Total 


lype  of  Tobacco 


Fire- 

Cured 


Bur  ley 


Million  :>a Hi  on 
Pounds  : Pounds 


2.7 

1.3 


1,0 
2.5 


5,5 


3.3 
1.5 
.1 

.6 

.5 


Flue- 

Cured 


o7u 


Mllion 
Pounds 


.3 

.8 

.1 

.2 

,1 

.3 


Mary-  ;  Orien- 
land    :  tal 


Mi  Hi  on  {Million 
Pounds  : Pounds 
-    :  10,2 


.2  : 

5 

.6 


TX 


.6 
.2 

.3 
1.9 


1.2 


TOT 


Other 


milion 
Pounds 


.5 


.3 

2/ 
75"- 


Total  1/ 


Million 
Pounds 
12.9 
3.5 
2.8 
2.k 
2.2 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 


1/  Totals  may  not  add,  due  to  rounding.  2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds,  3/ 
Largely  Egypt,  Sweden,  Belgian  Congo,  Eas^  Germany. 


Source;    Consular  information. 


U.  K,  First  Quarter  Tobacco  Imports 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  January- 
March  period  of  1955  totaled  k9»h  million  pounds.    This  was  slightly  below  the 
50,7  million  pounds  imported  during  the  first  quarter  of  19Sha  Flue-cured 
tobacco  accounted  for  h2,k  million  pounds  of  the  1955  figure,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  11,2  million,    Canada,  wlTLch  supplied  21»8  million  pounds 
of  flue-cured  during  the  January-March  1955  period,  was  the  principal  source. 
Gross  clearances  from  bond,  which  approximate  total  factory  usings,  totaled  70,2 
million  during  the  first  3  months  of  1955  —  up  slightly  from  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.    Clearances  of  Commonwealth  leaf  were  somewhat  under  a  year 
agoj  non-Commonwealth  leaf,  mostly  of  United  States  origin,  was  a  little  ahead, 

Swiss  Tobacco  Imports  Up 

Smtzerland's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  as  indicated  by  bond 
clearances,  during  the  first  3  months  of  1955  totaled  6*[^  million  pounds  —  up 
6,8  percent  from  6.0  million  pounds  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1951;. 

Imports  of  United  States  leaf  increased  2»5  percent  from  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  195U.    Bond  clearances  of  oriental  tobaccos  (Turkish  and  Greek)  have 
increased  about  31  percent,  indicating  larger  usings  of  these  tobaccos  by  Sx-iiss 
manufacturers.    In  addition  to  the  bond  clearances  of  tobaccos  (mainly  flii©*cured; 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  India,  manufacturers  have  been  importing  small  quan- 
tities, presumably  fluc-curcd,  from  Japan,  Canada,  China,  and  Thailand  during 
recent  years  in  direct  competition  with  United  States  leaf. 
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Smaller  Fire-Cured  Crop  in  Hyasaland 

Output  of  fire- cured  tobacco  in  Nj'-asaland  in  1955  is  now  placed  at  about 
18,5  million  pounds.    This  is  considerably  below  an  earlier  forecast,  and  is 
22  percent  below  the  19$h  harvest.    It  is  also  below  the  19U7-51  average  pro- 
duction of  almost  21  million  pounds.    In  an  attempt  to  restrict  production  to 
more  adapted  areas  and  thus  improve  yields  and  quality,  the  number  of  native 
growers  registered  for  the  fire-cured  crop  harvested  in  1955  were  about  one- 
fifth  fewer  than  the  actual  number  of  producers  in  the  previous  year.  Prolonged 
rains  during  the  grovring  season  adversely  affected  both  yields  and  quality,  with 
result  that  output  is  below  earlier  ei^pectations, 

Nyasaland  is  the  third  ranking  producer  of  fire-cured  tobacco  —  surpassed 
only  by  the  United  States  and  Italy,    In  195^1,  the  country  produced  20  percent 
of  the  world's  fire-cured  output. 

Tobacco  Increased  in  Renewed  German-Bulgarian  Trade  Pact 

An  increase  in  tobacco  purchases  by  Germany  from  ^  to  $2,5  million  in 
fiscal  1955-56  is  included  in  the  trade  agreement  between  Germany  and  Bulgaria, 
which  was  extended  for  another  year  beginning  April  1,  according  to  Die  Tabak- 
Zeitung  (Tobacco  Gazette -Mainz),  of  May  20. 

Agricultural  comraodi tie s  worth  $7,h  million  are  included  in  $11.5  worth 
of  supplies  to  be  sent  by  Bulgaria  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  industrial  goods 
valued  at  $12.1  million. 

Tobacco  purchases  by  Germany  will  be  contingent  on  quality  and  price, 
German  imports  (arrivals)  of  Bulgarian  leaf  amounted  to  about  ,9  million  pounds 
in  1953  and  about  ,6  million  in  1951i. 

Sales  of  Cigarettes  Containing  U.  S,  Leaf  Drop  in  Japan 

Japanese  smokers  increased  their  purchases  of  cheaper  brands  of  cigarettes 
and  sharply  reduced  consumption  of  more  expensive  kinds  during  Japanese  fiscal 
year  195li  (April  1,  195^  to  March  31,  1955),  according  to  Joseph  C,  Dodson, 
Assistant  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Massy,  Tokyo. 

The  more  expensive  brands  contain  substantial  amounts  of  high  grade  Americar 
flue-cured  tobacco  and  range  in  price  according  to  percentage  of  this  leaf  used 
in  ths  blends.    Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  in 
1951  were  30  percent  below  the  previous  year's  exports.    If  the  sharp  decline  in 
sales  of  the  better  cigarettes  continues,  a  further  reduction  in  exports  of  high 
grade  flue-cured  tobacco  to  Japan  may  occur. 

Sales  of  the  3  most  expensive  brands  of  cigarettes  totaled  26,8  billion 
pieces  in  Japanese  fiscal  year  195U,  as  compared  with  37.9  billion  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  decline  of  almost  30  percent.    In  relation  to  total  cigarettes 
sold,  these  3  brands  accounted  for  28  percent  of  the  sales  in  195ii  and  for  hZM 
oercent  in  1953.    Sales  of  Fuji  cigarettes,  which  retail  for  the  equivalent  of 
30.7  cents  (U.S.)  per  pack  of  20,  declined  about  70  percent  from  1953  to  19$h, 
while  Peace  and  Hikari  brands,  selling  for  23  cents  and  15.3  cents  per  pack, 
respectively,  declined  U9  and  16  percent  in  the  same  period. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Shinsee  brand,  retailing  for  about  10  cents  for  20 
cigarettes_,  increased  in  quantity  sold  from  23,1  billion  in  19^3  to  39.1  billion 
in  19^h}  an  increase  of  65'  percent.    This  brand  accounted  for  26,5  percent  of 
total  sales  in  1953  and  for  iil  oercent  in  195U.    Sales  of  the  Golden  Bat  brand, 
which  sells  for  7,7  cents  per  pack  of  20,  and  which  was  the  leading  brand  in 
fiscal  year  1953,  increased  slightly  in  195^,  but  accounted  for  about  the  same 
percentage  of  total  sales. 

Total  cigarette  conssuinption  in  Japan  increased  almost  7  percent  from  fiscal 
year  1953  to  195U  and  totaled  95.6  billion  in  the  latter  year.    At  the  sarrs  time, 
the  average  price  paid  for  cigarettes  declined  about  9  percent  as  a  result  of 
the  shift  to  cheaper  brands,  and  total  expenditure  for  cigarettes  dropped  slightlj- 
from  1558  million  in  1953  to  $Sh9  million  in  195i|. 

Norway Tobacco  Consumption  Up  in  1951^ 

Tobacco  consiimption  in  Norway  during  195U  was  slightly  above  that  for  1953 o 
Increases  of  5.7  percent  in  cigarettes  and  3.5  percent  in  smoking  tobacco  were 
noted.    Cigarette  consumption,  based  on  revenue  stamps  sold,  rose  from  l,25ij. 
million  pieces  in  1953  to  1,326  million  in  195U«>    Smoking  tobacco  increased  in 
volume  from  5.7  million  pounds  in  1953  to  5»9  million  last  year.    There  was  a 
lit  percent  gain  in  the  number  of  cigarette  papers  sold,  indicating  a  larger 
proportion  of  smoking  tobacco  is  being  used  for  "roll-your-own"  cigarettes, 

The  United  States  continued  to  be  the  principal  source  of  Norway's  tobacco 
imports  in  195U.    Imports  from  this  country  (based  on  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
cleared  from  bond)  amounted  to  7,9  million  pounds,  or  86,5  percent  of  the  total. 
In  1953,  United  States  leaf  accounted  for  85.9  loercent  of  total  imports.  Most 
of  the  remainder  in  both  years  consisted  of  oriental  leaf  from  T\irkey,  and  flue- 
cured  from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  British  East  Africa. 

Rhodesian  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Prices  and  Sales  Up 

Sales  of  Southern  Rhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco  at  the  Salisbury  auction 
markets  in  the  first  16  weeks  of  the  current  season  (through  Jxme  30)  totaled 
75.6  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  69.8  million  pounds  sold  in  a  similar 
period  last  year.    The  average  price  of  U3.5  pence  (50.75  U,  S»  cents)  per  pound 
received  thus  far  in  1955  is  about  11  percent  above  the  average  of  39.17  pence 
(U5.6  U.  S,  cents)  per  pound  received  in  the  first  16  weeks  of  last  year. 
Average  prices  in  recent  weeks  have  increased  from  the  levels  prevailing  in  the 
first  7  weeks  of  the  season  when  the  average  was  about  lj.2  pence  per  pound.  This 
is  due  primarily  to  greater  demand  for  the  mediDin  and  lower  grades.    It  is  also 
believed  that  the  quality  of  the  leaf  offered  this  year  is  considerably  higher 
than  in  previous  years. 

Prices  paid  for  North-Western  Rhodesian  flue -cured  leaf  on  the  Salisbury 
markets  averaged  Ul.96  pence  (ii8,95  U.  S,  cents)  per  pound  through  June  30  of 
this  year,  or  17  percent  above  the  195h  average  for  a  comparable  period.  Sales 
of  this  leaf  have  totaled  3.U  million  pounds  as  compared  with  3.2  million  last 
year. 
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Sales  of  Morth-Eastern  Hhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco  at  Salisbury  through 
June  30  amounted  to  more  than  1.1  riiillion  pounds,  but  were  less  than  last  year's 
total  for  a  similar  period,    Prices  received  are  about  16  percent  higher  than 
last  year  and  have  averaged  32,59  pence  (38.02  U,  S«  cents)  per  pound  in  1955. 

Prices  received  for  flue-cured  leaf  at  the  Limbe  auctions  in  Nyasaland 
through  June  30  have  averaged  28. 13  pence  (32.82  U.  S.  cents)  per  pound  and  are 
10  percent  below  the  195^4-  level.    Sales  have  totaled  3«2  million  pounds  as  com- 
pared to  almost  2«8  million  through  June  2h  of  195U. 

Total  sales  of  flue- cured  tobacco  in  the  Central  African  Federation  so  far 
this  season  have  amounted  to  83.3  million  pounds  and  have  brought  an  average  of 
about  Li.2.7  pence  or  almost  50  U,  S,  cents  per  pound*    Total  sales  for  a  compara- 
ble period  in  19$h  were  77,3  million  pounds,  which  sold  for  an  average  of  about 
38,5  pence  or  U5  U.  S,  cents  per  pound. 

Up  to  June  30  tlie  United  Kingdom  had  purchased  39. U  million  pounds  of 
Southern  Rhodesian  flue-cured  leaf,  or       percent  of  the  total,  as  compared  x^^ith 
140,3  million  pounds  or  almost  58  percent  of  the  total  through  July  8,  195U, 
Australian  purchases  of  6,3  million  pounds  or  8,6  percent  of  the  total  Southern 
Rhodesian  leaf  are  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  195h,    Purchases  for 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  totaled  3,5  million  pounds  this  year,  while  almost 
h  million  pounds  have  been  bought  for  the  local  market. 


Central  African  Federation:      Sales  and  average  prices  received 
for  flue-cured  tobacco  through  June  30,  1955  with  comparisons 


Producing  Area 

195U  (through  July  5)  : 

1955  (through  June  30) 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 

Quantity: 

Value  ; 

Val\ie 

Southern  Rhodesia 
North-Westem  Rhod. 
Nor th-Eas tern  Rhod.l/ 
Nyasaland  1/ 

.  1,000 
!  Pounds 

I  Pence  Per 
►  Pound 

lU.S.  Cents 
[Per  Pound 

.  1,000 
!  Pounds 

Pence  Per* 
!  Pound 

U.S.  Cents 
;  Per  Pound 

!  69,823  ' 
1    3,23U  " 
I  1,51U 
!  2,766 

39,17 
35.85  : 
.  27o99 
31-19 

.  ii5.60 
m.82 
!  32.66 
!  36.72 

:  75,566 
3,398 
.  1,150 
t  3,17U 

.  Il3.50 

iil.96  i 
!  32,59 

!  28.13 

!  50.75 
U8.95 
!  38.02 
:  32.82 

V  Data  for  195^4  are  for  sales  through  June  2h. 


Greece  Expects  Bumper  Tobacco  Crop 

The  1955  crop  of  oriental  tobacco  in  Greece  is  forecast  at  175  million 
pounds  from  312,500  acres,  according  to  a  report  from  Print  Hudson,  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  !Ii-iibassy,  Athens.    Estimates  of  both  acreage  and  production  are 
approximately  18  percent  above  195U,  when  alraost  lii9  million  pounds  were  har- 
vested from  265,500  acres.    Although  x-jeather  conditions  were  somewhat  unfavor- 
able early  in  the  season,  the  situation  has  improved  considerably  in  recent  vjeeks 
and  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  developing  satisfactorily.    If  the  estimated  pro- 
duction is  obtained,  it  x^ill  exceed  the  average  output  in  the  191^7-51  period  by 
more  than  5U  percent  and  xi;ill  be  second  only  to  the  1936  record  crop  of  178,5 
million  pounds. 
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Singapore  Tobacco  Firm  Eager  to  Develop  Trade  Relations 

Mr,  Glenn  A.  Ruggles,  Agricultural  officer  in  Singapore,  reports  that  the 
New  China  Commercial  Co.  Ltd,^  9h  Robinson  Road,  Singapore,  Malaya,  is  eager  to 
develop  trade  relations  with  a  feu  United  States  Tobacco  exporters.    This  company 
is  primarily  interested  in  importing  flue-cured  leaf  to  be  used  for  manufacturing 
cigarettes. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WAS  H  I  NGTON.  D  C. 


DEC  ^3^"' 

FT  UO-55  I  ,  J^ly  29,  1955 

SmiARY  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  SALE  OF  TOBACCO  UI^ER 
TITLE  I  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  Ii80  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1955  ''^ 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  gixrpn  responsibility  for 
administering  the  Title  I  program  on  Septanber  9,  19^hy  arrangeifients 
have  been  made  vdth  10  countries  for  the  sale  of  United  States  tobacco. 
About  63  million  pounds  of  tobacco  valued  at  about  hO  million  dollars  have 
been  included  in  Title  I  programs,  for  which  agreements  had  been  signed  as 
of  June  30,  1955.    The  value  of  this  tobacco  represents  12.2  percent  of  the 
total  market  value  of  all  commodities  for  which  agreements  have  been  signed 
as  of  June  30,  1955.    The  agreements  signed  and  purchase  authorizations 
issued  as  of  June  30,  1955,  are  as  follows: 


Country 

■ 

Agreements  Signed 

t    Purchase  Authorizations 
1  Issued 

Pakistan  j 
United  Kingdom 
Japan 
Spain 

Finland  ! 
Thailand 

Italy  ! 

Austria 

Korea 

Israel 

!  Mil.  lbs.  ! 

.  Mil.  dollars  i 

[    Mil.  lbs.  :  Mil.  dollars 

t  3.6 

22.0 
!  6.2 
I       9.0  ! 
!       3.8  1 
5      2.6  ) 
!  h.2 
:         .9  ! 
:      10.0  ! 
.25  : 

I  3.0 

!          15.0  ! 

I  5.12 

t  14.5 

!  2,2 

!         2,0  ) 
3.2  ! 

.5 

!         h.62  : 
1  .2 

:         1,6  1/  :  1.3 
t        22.0        :  15.0 
!         6.2        :  5.12 

1/  : 

1         3.8""    :  2.2 
1         2.6       t  2,0 
1         It. 2       :  3.2 
!           .9       :  .5 
i       10.0        :  ii.62 
:           .25      :  .2 

Total  I      52T55      i       II0T3I;  \       ^T7^  1 


1/  The  purchase  authorizations  for  the  sale  of  Title  I  tobacco  to  Spain 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  Title  I  tobacco  to  Pal^istan  are  expected 
to  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 

Purchase  authorizations  have  been  issued  vfhich  include  about  52  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  valued  at  about  3h  million  dollars.    Purchase  authorizations 


Copies  of  forms  required  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Trade  Programs  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  USDA,  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices  listed  in  section  11. l5  of  the  regu- 
lations, and  from  the  Fiscal  Division,  CSS,  USDA,  ""Jashington  25,  D.C. 
Questions  relating  to  fiscal  problems  should  be  addressed  to  Fiscal  Division, 
CSS,  USDA,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


for  Pakistsn  and  Spain  are  eixpected  to  be  issued  in  the  near  future  and  vdll 
provide  for  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the  tobacco  for  v/hich  agreements 
have  been  signed.    The  contracting  periods  and  delivery  periods  provided  for 
in  the  purchase  authorizations  are  as  follows 5 


Country 

s  Piarchase 

Autliorx  zations 

:      Contracting  Period 

i       Delivery  Period 

•  • 

Pakistan 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Finland 

Thailand 

Italy 

Austria 

Korea 

Israel 


J  Oct.  7,  I95i4-May  31,  1955 
8  Oct.  7,  195Ii-July  31^  1955 
July  7-Sept.  5,  1955 
June  15-Sept.  30,  1955 
June  13-Sept.  30,  1955 
June  2li-Aug.  l5,  1955 
July  5-Aug.  31,  1955 
July  7-Oct.  31,  1955 
May  25-July  31,  1955  1/ 


• 

J  May  18-Sept,  3O,  1955 
:  June  13 -July  31,  1955 
;  July  7-Sept,  3O,  1955 
:  June  l5-Dec.  31^  1955 
:  July  7-Sept.  30,  1955 
:  June  2ii-Sept.  30,  1955 
:  July  5-Nov.  3O,  1955 
t  Ju].y  7-D3C.  31,  1955 
;  May  25-Aug.  31,  1955  1/ 


1/  The  original  Israeli  purchase  authorisation  issued  on  May  I8  was  amended 
*"    on  July  7  to  provide  for  extending  the  final  contracting  date  from  June  30 

to  July  31,  1955  and  extending  the  final  delivery  date  from  July  31  to 

August  31,  1955. 

Public  Law  I48O  provides  that  sales  of  tobacco  and  other  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  foreign  currencies  should  be  in  addition  to  usual 
marketings  and  should  not  be  unduly  disruptive  of  world  market  prices.  In 
order  that  Title  I  sales  of  tobacco  will  not  displace  usual  United  States 
exports  for  dollars^  appropriate  assurances  have  been  obtained  from  foreign 
governments. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  P.L.  I48O  to  create  new  markets  and  expand  existing 
markets  for  U.  S.  agricultural  products.    Shipment  of  $l4.6  million  worth  of 
tobacco  to  Korea  represents  a  new  postwar  development.    During  the  prewar 
period  (1933-37)  imports  of  U.  S.  tobacco  into  Korea  averaged  about  1  million 
pounds  annually;  however^  shipments  of  U.  S.  leaf  tobacco  have  been  negligible 
since  the  beginning  of  World  Yfar  II,    Some  of  the  countries  which  are  receiving 
U.  S.  tobacco  under  P.L.  L16O  plan  to  manufacture  and  introduce  new  brands  of 
American-type  cigarettes  which  will  result  in  expanded  uses  of  United  States 
tobacco. 

Section  IOI4  (a)  of  Public  Law  [t80  authorizes,  among  other  purposes,  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  "to  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis."    The  agreements,  con- 
cluded as  of  J\ine  30,  provide  for  the  use  of  about  8.2  million  dollars  (2,3 
percent  of  the  total  export  market  value  of  all  programs)  for  market  develop- 
ment.   In  this  connection,  the  Tobacco  Division  of  FAS  is  developing  programs, 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  tobacco  trade  and  certain  foreign  countries, 
v^hich  it  is' hoped  will  result  in  expanded' useS '.of  United  States  tobacco. 

As  of  June  30,  1955,  only  about  h  million  pounds  of  Title  I  tobacco  had 
been  exported.    Most  of  the  remaining  tobacco  authorized  under  signed  agree- 
ments is  expected  to  be  exported  during  the  first  and  second  quairbers  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 
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A  few  of  the  negotiations,  in  which  tobacco  is  included,  initiated 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  have  carried  over  into  the  current  year.  Agree- 
ments with  some  of  these  countries  may  be  concluded  in  the  near  future.  In 
addition,  a  survey  is  being  completed  of  other  sales  possibilities  which  may 
be  negotiated  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


* 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES-  DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON,  D  C. 


FT 


August  11,  1955 


DOLLARS  MADE  AVAILAHT.E  FOP  PITRCHASF  OF  TOBACCO  BY  GAJIBODIA 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  information  from  Cambodia 
indicating  that  dollars  have  been  made  available  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  tobacco.    Prior  to  termination  of  x.he  Caitibodi an -Vietnam  free 
trade  on  December  31,  19$h,  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the  Cambodian 
cigarette  market  was  the  Saigon  cigarette  factories.    Imposition  of  custom 
duties  has  made  the  price  of  Vietnam  cigarette?  prohibitive.    The  three 
follovang  factories  have  been  installed  at  Phnom  Penh  to  produce  cigarettes 
for  Cambodian  consumption: 

Compagnies  Khmere  Des  Tobac 
29  Route  De  Saigon 
Phnom  Penh 


Manufacture s  Cambodgiennes  de  Cigarettes 
29  Rue  Van  Vollenhovtn 
Phnom  Penh 


Manufacture  Khmere  Des  Tobacs 
60  Rue  Sotehavong 
Phnom  Penh 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTUF^E 

R  E  i:G:N:  :::AG:R:i  C  U  L.TU  R  m^^ 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


DEC  2  6 


FT  ^2-55 


August  23,  1955 


I  u.  s.  DiPmmr  of  acsicuiturf. 
TOBACCO  PRomuuritf  the  norths^n  hemisphere 

FOR  harvest  in  THE  SECOND  HAIT  OF  CALENDAR  YEAR  1955 

Total  production  of  tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  second  half  of  calendar 
year  1955^ in  specified  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  estimated 
at  5.83  billion  pounds,  about  2.2  percent  above  the  1954  output  in  the  same 
countries , 


The  largest  increases  in  production  as  compared  with  1954-  are  expected 
in  China,  Japan,  Grs3ce,  and  T^orkey,  but  significant  increases  are  also 
expected  in  Yugoslavia,  Iran,  and  Korea,    Smaller  crops  than  in  1954-  are 
expected  in  several  countrias  with  the  greatest  declines  reported  in  Canada, 
France,  and  Italy. 

A  substantial  drop  in  total  production  of  Bu.rley  tobacco  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  is  forecast  for  1955  as  compared  vdth  1954-,  while  fluewcured  and 
oriental  tobacco  are  expocted  to  shew  relctively  large  increases.    Output  of 
dark  air-cured  and  light  sun-cured  vill  probably  be  slightly  higher  than  in 
1954. 


|forth_America 

The  1955  tobacco  crop  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  2.24  billion 
pounds.    This  is  slightly  above  the  1954  harvest,  in  spite  of  a  total  acreage 
reduction  of  almost  9  percent. 

The  1954  Canadian  crop  is  estimated  at  about  342  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  an  output  of  184  million  in  1954.    Almost  all  the  decline  comes 
as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Ontario  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Association 
to  reduce  flue-cured  tobacco  acreage  in  that  Province, 

Output  in  Puerto  Rico  at  34  million  pounds  is  almost  equal  to  the  1954 
harvest  in  spite  of  a  10  percent  reduction  in  acreage. 

Europe 


Tobacco  production  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  605  million  pounds 
and  is  approximately  the  same  as  last  year.    Acreages  in  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Spain  are  above  last  year  and  reflect  a  continuing  upward  trend  in  these 
areas.    Output  in  Greece  is  estimated  at  175  million  pounds,  17.5  percent 
above  last  year.    The  1955  Yugoslav  production  is  placed  at  72,8  million 
pounds  and  is  13  percent  above  1954.    The  French  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at 
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105.3  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  21  million  as  compared  with  1954>  when 
unusually  favorable  weather  conditions  resulted  in  record  yields  and  output. 
Acreage  declines  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium  are  expected  to  result  in 
smaller  crops  this  year  than  in  1954.* 

Africa 

Tobacco  for  harvest  in  the  second  half  of  calendar  year  1955  in  Africa 
is  estimated  at  ^3.5  million  pounds,  slightly  above  the  1954  crop.  Output 
in  Tunisia  is  expected  to  total  3,3  million  pounds  and  is  19  percent  above 
last  year.    Output  in  Algeria  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1954 
when  40.6  million  pounds  were  harvested, 

Asia 

Increases  in  tobacco  production  are  forecast  this  year  for  practically 
all  major  producing  countries  in  Asia  which  harvest  in  the  second  half  of 
the  calendar  year,    as  a  result,  the  total  output  in  these  countries  is 
estimated  at  about  2,1  billion  pounds  in  1955,  an  increase  of  B.4  percent  as 
compared  with  1954.    China's  crop  is  estimated  at  1,425  million  pounds  or 
6.3  percent  higher  than  in  1954.    Output  in  Japan  is  expected  to  reach  294 
million  pounds  and  exceed  last  year-s  harvest  by  18.5  percent;  while  Turkey's 
crop  is  placed  at  237  million  pounds,  10  percent  above  the  1954  level. 

FORECAST  OF  PRODUCTION  BY  KIND 

Flue-cured 

Output  of  flue-cured  in  these  specified  countries  is  expected  to  total 
2,199  million  pounds,  almost  163  million  pounds  or  3.3  percent  above  the 

1954  production  in  the  same  countries*    Output  in  the  United  States  is  now 
estimated  at  1,479  million  pounds,  and  is  165  million  pounds  or  12.6  percent 
above  the  1954  crop  in  spite  of  a  5  percent  reduction  in  acreage. 

A  reduction  of  30  percent  in  acreage  allotments  to  the  members  of  the 
Ontario  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Growers  Association  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
decrease  of  42.6  million  pounds  in  total  flue-cured  production  in  Canada  in 

1955  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Japanese  flue-cured  production  is  expected  to  total  185  million  pounds 
and  exceed  the  1954  harvest  by  almost  20  percent,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  in  the  producing  area.    It  is  estimated 
that  flue-cured  output  in  China  in  1955  will  be  about  15  million  pounds  above 
1954,  while  a  small  increase  is  expected  in  Korea. 

Bur  lev 

Total  Burley  production  in  these  countries  in  1955  is  estimated  at 
576.5^  million  pounds,  about  159  million  pounds  or  21.6  percent  below  the  1954 
harvest.    This  decline  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  25  percent  reduction  in 
acreage  allotments  for  Burley  production  in  the  United  States. 

A  slightly  smaller  Burley  crop  is  expected  in  Germany,  while  Japan, 
Canada  and  Spain  expect  slightly  larger  crops. 
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Isaf  Tobacco:  Estimated  production  by  kind,  harvasted  in  the  second  half 

of  calendar  year  1955  with  eomparisons  -  farm  sales  weight  1/ 


J  Average 
Kinds                  J      1935-39'  194-7-51 

•    1954  .2/ 

1955  2/ 

Flue-cured 
Bur  ley 

Other  light  air-cured 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
light  sun-cuxed 
Dark  sun-cured 
Oriental 

Total 

t  1,000 
t  pounds 

^ 

t  1,176,784 
{  338,343 
t  97,384 
5  143,948 
1  1,358,323 
!  550,283 
i  108,957 
648,184 

(  1,000 
I  pounds 

1  599,902 
103,216 
122,082 

■  1,393,004 
606,590 

!  142,617 
724.321 

!  1,000 
1  pounds 

t  735,375 
I  115,922 

8^1  0*56 

1,304,679 
554,796 
!  111,520 

768^872_ 

i  1,000 

!  pounds 

!  576,514 
t  116,188 
!  81..397 
:  1,328,714 
581, 182 
117,540 
.   ,  827,9^6  , 

1/  4,430, 263 i 

4/  5,448,654! 

5,706,967  ! 

5,831,061 

1/  Farm  sales  weight  is  about  10  percent  above  dry  weight  normally  reported 


in  manufacturing  and  export  statistics. 
2/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  8,057  thousand  pounds  for  Iraq,  which  is  not  identified  by  kind. 
ij/  Includes  11,728  thousand  pounds  for  Iraq,  which  is  not  identified  by  kind. 


Other  Light  Air-cui-ed 

Maryland  tobacco  production  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  43.4 
million  pounds,  an  increase  of  2  percent  as  compared  with  the  1954  crop.  This 
increase  is  almost  offset  by  slight  decreases  in  Italy  and  Japan,  with  the 
result  that  total  output  of  other  light  air-cured  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  the  1954  harvest  in  these  countries. 

Fire-cured 

Output  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  1955  in  the  countries  specified  below 
is  estimated  at  84.4  million  pounds,  a  little  below  the  1954  crop,  ib. 
increase  in  Virginia  fire-cured  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  offset  by 
a  decline  in  output  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured,    Italy's  production  at 
21,5  million  pounds  is  only  slightly  below  1954. 
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Dark  Air-cvtrp,'\ 

Dark  alr.-Qurp.d  leaf  for  harvest  in  the  second  half  of  1955  is  placed 
at  1,329  milj^ion  poun  ds,  an  increase  of  24.  million  poiinds  or  1.8  percent  as 
compared  with  last  year.    The  largest  increases  are  in  China,  where  output 
is  estimated  at  40  m:  llion  pounds  above  1954,  and  in  Japan,  where  the  crop 
is  placed  at  94,7  million  pounds  or  almost  18  percent  above  last  year. 

An  increase  in  acreage  and  production  of  cigar  binder  in  the  United 
States  is  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in  One  Sucker,  Green  River,  and  cigar 
filler  types,  so  that  total  dark  air-cured  production  is  placed  about  1.6 
percent  below  the  1954  output.    A  21  million  pound  drop  in  dark  air-cured 
production  is  expected  in  France  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  output  in 
Germany  will  probably  be  slightly  lower. 

Light  Sun-cured 

Light  sun-cured  tobacco  production  in  1955  is  estimated  at  581  million 
pounds  a?  compared  with  about  555  million  in  1954.    The  increase  is  accounted 
for  by  an  estimated  increase  of  25  million  pounds  in  China  and  of  1,4  million 
pounds  in  Korea, 

Dark  Sun-cured 

Dark  sun-cured  tobacco  production  for  harvest  in  the  second  half  of  1955 
is  estimated  at  117,5  million  pounds.    This  is  6  million  pounds  above  the 
1954  harvest.    Output  of  Virginia  sun-cured  in  the  United  States  at  4.6  million 
pounds  is  about  one-fourth  above  the  1954  crop.    An  increase  of  5  million 
pounds  is  estimated  for  China. 

Oriental  (Turkish)  and  Semi-oriental 

Increases  in  output  of  oriental  tobacco  in  1955  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  are  forecast  for  all  major  producing  areas  except  Italy  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.    No  information  is  available  in  the  latter  areas  and 
production  is  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  in  1954.    Substantial  increases  in 
production  are  expected  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  while  smaller  increases  are 
indicated  in  Yugoslavia,  Iran,  and  Syria.    Production  is  estimated  about 
5  million  pounds  below  last  year  in  Italy. 

Total  output  of  oriental  tobacco  is  placed  at  828  million  pounds,  about 
59  million  pounds  or  7.7  percent  above  the  1954  level. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT    Of  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I NGTON,  D  C 


FT  [i3-5^ 


 *  i  JJl- 


August  30,  1955 


UNIPED  STATES  E>Ljrt?S  AND  ITx  JaPS 


UrMAriUFACTUHED 


TOBACOO  ,  J-u\lU'lRI-JUNE  19 55-^   WITH  COI  PAHISONS 


Total  exports  of  unraanufactured  tobacco  for  the  first  six  months  of  1955 
rose  U.5  percent  above  exports  for  the  January- June  period  of  1951i. 

Exports  of  flue-cured,  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured^  Vir'iinia  sun-cured. 
Green  River^  One  Sucker,  Black  Fat,  cigar  x-^rapper,  and  ster.TS ,  trimmings  and 
scrap  were  larger  than  a  year  a^o.    Moderate  decreases  occurred  in  the  other 
types. 

The  six-months  total  figure  for  1955  was  not  as  large  as  anticipated  sev- 
eral months'  ago.    This  lag  "was  the  result  of  unforeseen  delays  encountered  in 
negotiating  and  completin^^  programs  under  Public  Law  l^SO. 

Flue-cured 

Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  at  120. U  million  pounds,  were  U.l  percent 
greater  this  year  compared  vo.th  a  similar  period  a  year  ago,    A  number  of  im- 
portant increases  occurred  this  year.    There  were  suustantially  larger  takings  . 
by  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Austria,  India,  Pakistan,  Thai- 
landj  Egypt  and  New  Zealand.    Significant  decreases  were  noted  for  Uruguay, 
Netherlands,  Finland,  Italy,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

Burley 

Exports  of  Burley  during  the  January- June  period  of  1955  (l5.2  million 
pounds)  were  somewhat  below  those  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  The 
principal  declines  occurred  in  shipments  to  Kaxico  and  Italy,    Increases  were 
noted  for  Denmark,  Austria,  Portugal  aid  Australia.    It  should  be  mentioned 
that  exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1951i  were  much  larger  than  usual. 

Kentucky-Tennessee  Fire-cured 

Exports  of  Kentuclcy-Tennessee  fire-cured  leaf,  at  10,8  million  pounds 
during  January-June  1955,  were  11,6  percent  greater  than  those  a  year  earlier. 
Important  increases  occurred  in  exports  to  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.    These  increases  more  than  offset  smaller  shipments  to  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, Switzerland  and  a  nui-ftber  of  other  countries,  particularly 
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those  in  uest  Airica. 

Vi£ginia_  Fire-cured _and-  Sun-cured 

Exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  tobacco,  totalin'  l.U  million  pounds  this 
year  J  were  c'o\m  about  lli.  percent  from  the  level  of  the  January- June  19^k  period. 
This  was  largely  accounted  for  i.n  trade  with  Sweden,    There  were  no  exports  this 
year  to  that  country,  compared  with  233,000  pounds  a  year  ago.    Reported  exports 
of  Virginia  sun-cured  -  atriost  entirely  to  Norway  -  totaled  6Ii.,000  pounds  this 
year,  compared  with  2['^,000  during  January- June  19$h. 

Kary_land 

Trade  in  Maryland  leaf  dropped  IkS  percent  from  a  year  ago  -  totaling  3.2 
million  pounds,  against  3.6  million.    Yugoslavia,  Trhich  took  5S9jOOO  pounds  in  Jan.' 
June  19Sh   5  took  no  Maryland  leaf  this  year.    This  drop,  together  with  a  small 
decline  in  shipments  to  Switzerland,  more  than  offset  slip'htly  lar  "er  takings  by 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Tunisia, 

Green  River,  One  Sucker 

Exports  of  both  Green  River  ard  One  Sucker  increased  subst .'ntially  this  ; 
year  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  i95U.        lar"e  increase  occurred  in  i 
exports  to  the  United  Kin-^dom.,  and  32!5,000  pounds  moved  to  Mada"ascar  this  year, 
against  none  during  January- June  19^h»    Exports  of  One  Sucker  were  also  sharply 
hi;\her,  with  Madagascar  taking  9S0,000  pounds,    Exj^orts  of  Green  River  and  One 
Sucker  tobacco  together  totaled  3.U  million  pounds  this  year,  compared  with  only 
1,2  million  for  the  first  six  months  a  year  earlier. 

Black  Fat^ 

Exports  of  Black  Fat  tobacco  were  nearly  one-third  hi  her  this  year,  tot.;ling 
2.6  million  pounds,  compared  mth  2.0  for  the  January- June  period  of  19'pl,.  In- 
creasefj  were  confined  to  the  West  African  countries  which  normally  take  the  bulk 
of  the  Black  Fat  exports, 

Cip-,ar  Leaf 

Total  exports  of  ci  ar  leaf  declined  from  2.3  million  pounds  during  Jan- 
uary-June 195U,  to  2,2  million  for  the  first,  six  months  of  this  year.  Cigar 
wrapper  exports,  however,  were  up  lli.^  percent  this  year  and  totaled  1.&  million 
pounds  for  the  six-months  period.    Binder  exports  dropped  from  6i|l,000  pounds  to 
1^52,000  pounds  and  filler  from  156,000  pounds  to  only  f,000, 

V^est  GerTTiany  remained  the  most-important  outlet  for  cig^r  leaf  this  year, 
taking  927,000  pounds  of  wrapper  and  295,000  pounds  of  cinder. 

Belgium- Luxembourg  was  the  next  most-important  cigar  leaf  market,  with 
purchases  of  270,000  pounds  of  wrapper  and  3c, 000  pounds  of  binder  during  the 
January- June  1955  period. 
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Periquej  Sterns^  Trimmings  and  Scrap 

Exports  of  p3rique  totaled  65,000  pounds  this  yoar  —  mostly  to  tVie  United 
Kingdom.  Exports  of  stems,  trir,miinr^:s  and  scrap  rose  to  1.6  million  pounds  this 
year  from  1.2  million  a  year  earlier. 

UNITED  ST'.TSS;    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  by 

types,  January- June  1955  with  comparisons 


!            Calendar  Years 

: January- June  l/ 

^Percent 
•  change 

Type 

Average 
;  19i;7-5l 

i    1953  ■ 

'.  195I4 

:  I95I4 

I  1955 

•  from 
•Jan- June 
1951i 

:  1,000 

;  1,000 

'  pounds 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

^pounds 

: Percent 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

;  pounds 

Flue-cured 
Burley 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire- cured  : 
Virginia  fire-cured 
Virginia  oun-cureo.  c/ 
Maryland  ~ 

One  Sucker 

Black  Fat  : 
Cigar  Leaf:  ; 
Wrapper  2/ 

Binder    2/  : 
FilL3r   1/  I 

388,078 
!  32,865 

214,591  ' 
:  6,0ii6 

7,3l49 
"  1,726 
3,063 

Ii,669 

:  l;l4li,306 
:  25,007 
19,It85 
:  14,276 
142 

:  8,135 
1,829 
1,023 
3,881 

3,901  . 
3,100 
587 

I  3714,733 
:  29,562 
:  20,9145 
I  3,933 
:  o2 
:  8,669 
2,103 
66i4 
:  U,537 

3,U0l 
1,723 
159 

115,585 
:  16,662 

;  9,669 
:  l,6l40 
I  2o 
•  3,760 
:  871 
:  33li 
:  1,968 

:  1,5140 

!  6i4l 

158 

a20,35l 
:  15,236 
:  10,7914 
:  l,i;lU 
:  614 
•  3,203 
:  1,727 
:  1,653 
;  2,616 

:  1,763 
U52: 
8: 

•  +  h.l 
:  -  8.6 
'  i-  11.6 
:  -  13.8 

Xl  OR  A 
,  +li:.0.O 

:  -  II4.8 

+39I4.9 
+  32.9 

+  II4.5 
-  29.5 
.6 

Total  Cigar  Leaf 

9,770  . 

7,588  . 

'     5,283  . 

2,339  , 

2,223! 

-  I4.9 

Perique 

Trimmings,  Stems  ^  Scrap: 

'79 

8,116  ; 

66  ' 
3,027  " 

50 
2;,  730 

\  36 
1,171 

:  35i 
1,572; 

+136,1 
f  3I4.2 

Total  I 

U86,352  \ 

518,665  J 

U53,i49i ; 

1514,063  I 

160,938' 

+  I4.5 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/    Class  established  January  1952, 


Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  official  records  of  the  bureau 
of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STiTZS:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
by  type  ^i\d  principal  countries 
of  destination,  January-June 
195)4-19^5 


FLUE-CURED 


burl; 


Country 


January- June 
195U    :  19^ 


Country 


January- June 


19^ 


19^ 


Mexico 

El  Salvador 

Uruguay 

Norway 

Denmark 

United  Kinf^dom 
Ireland 
Netherlands 
Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 
France 

West  Germany 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Finland 

Spain 

Portugal 

Malta 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

India 

Pakistan 

Ceylon 

Thailand 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

Japan 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Egypt 

Nigeria 

British  East  Africa 
Other 
Total 


1,000 

pounds 

902 
300 
977 
2,128 

2,239 
15,220 

2,695 
13,275 

2,U80 

21,0314. 
1,106 
1,322 
U,65l 

736 
2,058 

352 
1,011 

182 

U37 
1,035 

380 

2,355 
9h7 
6,8Ui4 
10,918 
1,360 
5149 
14,763 
[i,010 
3,972 

2,713 
270 
li;8 
2,216 
115,585 


1,000 

pounds 

558 
300 
12I1 
2,031 
3,151 
15,970 
2,966 
8,7lil4 

8,8i40 
131 

2l4,l4l5 

2,506 
1,217 

1430 
1,089 
1,930 

625 
8 

2,593 
l,i425 

630 
3,78ii 
1,509 
3,388 
8,705 
1,723 

618 
i4,7U2 
3,552 
i4,U75 
3,227 

I4U0 

670 
3,835 
120,351 


Mexico 
Norway 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 
France 

West  Germany 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Finland 

Portugal 

Italy 

Philippines 
Hong  Kong 
Australia 
Egypt 
Other 
Total 


1,000 

pounds_ 

2,360 

170 

115 
1,136 

1,282 

2,596 
365 

l42li 

551; 
2,U62 

2,333 
609 
257 
59 
I455 
i^U85 
16,062 


1,000 

pounds 

306 
111; 
I455 
1,119 

1,358 

lOiL 

2,651 

802 
281 

I49 
3,328 


DARK -FIRED  KENTUCKY  TENNESSEE 


Peru 
Iceland 
Sweden 
Denmark 

United  Kingdom 
Ireland 
Netherlands 
Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 
France 

West  Germany 

Switzerland 

Azores 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 


110 
68 
108 
ij.66 
hll 
268 
l,i|It2 

300 
2,79U 
259 

929 
22 

66 
I4I9 


77 

7I48 
239 
1,206 

7I4 
1,396 

186 
l4,23U 
325 
268 
3 

"56 

599 
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UIIITED  STATES:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
by  tyj>Q  and  principal  countries  of 
destination,  January- June 

(Continued) 


DARK  FIRED  KELTUCKY-TENNSSSEE 


VIR;iINLi  SUN-CURED 


Country 


January- June 
195U    :  "19"^ 


Country 


January- Juno 
19^h    i  1955 


Indochina 
Indonesia 
New  Zealand 
Algeria 
Cameroon 

French  West  Africa 
Gold  Coast 
Egypt 
Other 
Total 


1,000 
pounds 


51 
330 
115 
116 
lis 
262 

153 
61 
781 
9,669 


VIRGINIA  FIRE-CURED 


1,000 

pounds 


121 
133 
93 

65 
19i; 

36 
113 
628 
10,79U 


Trinidad  &  Tobago 

:  21 

Sweden 

5  233 

Norway 

i  636 

'      659  ! 

United  Kingdom 

:  53 

:       295  i 

Ireland 

56 

:        U6  : 

Netherlands 

:  235 

:         Ih  : 

West  Germany 

57 

50  : 

Austria 

Switzerland 

:  119 

75 

Australia 

:  107 

63  : 

New  Zealand 

61 

'         93  : 

Other  : 

63 

98  : 

Total 

:  1,6U0 

:    1,U1U  : 

GREEN  RIVER  ; 

United  Kingdom 

67G  J 

1,201 

Netherlands  ; 

30  : 

Belgium  and  ; 

Luxembourg 

118  J 

Liberia 

30  : 

Madagascar  : 

325 

Other  ! 

15 

201  : 

Total 

871  : 

1,727  : 

Honduras 
Norway 
Switzerland 
Algeria 
Other 
Total 


1,000 

pounds 


1 

27 


28 


ILVRYMND 


Denmark 

:  22 

Netherlands 

58 

:  170 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 

175 

:  199 

West  Germany 

t  3Ul 

:  293 

Switzerland 

:  2,189 

:  1,898 

Spain 

1U5 

:  23h 

Yugoslavia 

:  589 

French  Morocco 

:  111 

Tunisia 

i  93 

'i  159 

Other 

:  37 

i  250 

Total 

;  3,760 

t  3,203 

PERI QUE 

Norway 

:  11 

United  Kingdom 

:  33 

:  62 

Other 

:  3 

:  12 

Total 

;       36  ' 

8^ 

TRIH4INGS,  STEIS,  ..J:'D  SCR/lP 

Sweden  j 

225  : 

261 

Norway  ; 

105  : 

81 

Denmark  ; 

68  : 

81; 

Netherlands  : 

188  I 

2 

Wast  Germany  ; 

5ii  ; 

227 

Jordan  : 

76  : 

79 

French  Morocco  ; 

20U  : 

100 

Tangier  : 

97  ; 

176 

Canary  Islands  : 

111  : 

32 

Other 

135  : 

530 

Total  t 

1,171  : 

1,572 
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UNITES  STATlIiS;    Exports  of  Unnia;iui •  cturod  tobacco 
by  type  md  principal  countries 
of  destination,  Januarf-J^ne 
195U-55 
(continued) 


Country 


ONE  SUGI(ER  

January- June 


_  _TOT-.L  CIG;.R  Ccbntlnuedl 


Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Netherlands 
Belgiu^n  and 

Luxembourg 
Yugoslavia 
Canary  Islands 
Nigeria 
Madagascar 
Other 
Total 


1,000 
pounds 

13 


Bahamas  : 
Netherland  Antilles 
Canary  Islands 
Cameroon 

French  West  :ifrica 
Gold  Coast 
Nigeria 

Western  Portuguese 
Africa 

Other 
Total 


TOTAL  GiaiR 


Canada 

Brazil 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 
West  Germany 
East  Germany 
Gibraltar 
Indochina 
Aus  bralia 


218 
19 
53 
60 

191 

32U 
1,105 

8 

116 
26 


1,000 

pounds 

13 


102  ; 

202 

26  ! 

l&O  : 

69 

930 

13  '. 

389 

33U  5 

1,653 

F.vT 

11  ' 

3 

17 

12 

h7 

9 

hh 

I  h2 

290 

:  583 

395 

533 

.  1,131 

:  1,3U5 

> 

18 

15 

;  89 

1  =  968 

:  2,6ir^ 

160 
26 
51 
52 
97 

316 
1,222 
162 
0 


Canada 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Ncthbrlanda 
Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 
West  Germany 
East  Germany 
Australia 
Other 
Total 


72 

53 
8 
60 

113 
299 

25 
11 


• — 15- 

"cTa:iR.FTrLER 


Netherlands 
Gibraltar 
Indochina 
Algeria 
Other 
Total 


Canada 
Brazil 
Denmr.rk 
Netherlands 
Belgium  and 

Luxem.bourg 
West  Germany 
East  Germany 
Canary  Islands 
Other 
Total 


Country 

r  ■  T9^r~r" 

1955 

0  • 

:    1,000  ; 

t    pounds  °. 

.  « 

1,000 

pounds 

i^lgeria 
Canary  Islands 
Other 

i  16  ; 
;  39  I 
I  I6h 

11 
123 

Total 

;    2,339  ; 

2^223 

22 

5 
17 
29 

38 
295 
22 

3 

21 

\S2 
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IMPORTS  OF  MKiAKUFACTURED  TOBACCO 

Total  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1955  were  35*9  million  po\indebU.p  6.3  percent  from  imports  during  a  similar 
period  a  year  ago. 

Cigarette  leaf 

Imports  of  cigarette  leaf  during  January  -  June  1955  were  3  million 
pounds  larger  than  those  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  «go  - 
^•2.0  million,  compared  with  39*0  million.    Turkey  was  the  largest  supplier 
this  year,  furnishing  2S.9  million  pounds.    Imports  from  G-reece  totaled 
8.7  million  pounds  up  slightly  from  a  year  earlier.    Imports  from  Yugoslavia, 
at  l.S  million  pounds,  were  nearly  700,000  pounds  larger  than  a  year  ago* 

Gigar  filler 

Imports  of  cigar  filler  increased  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
Imports,  practically  all  from  Cuba,  totaled  J »6  million  pounds,  compared 
with  6.8  last  year. 

Cigar  wraTDTper 

Imports  of  cigar  wrapper  totaled  H39tOOO  pounds  for  the  January  - 
June  1955  period  -  just  about  the  same  as  for  the  same  period  of  195^ • 
Cuba  supplied  2^9,000  pounds  this  year,  and  Indonesia  188,000. 

Sterne  emd  Scrap 

Total  imports  of  stems  and  scrap  (largely  Cuban)  were  lower  than  for 
the  six  months  period  a  year  ago  -  5«2  million  pounds  against  6,k  million. 
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UNITED  STaTZDS:     Imports  of  unmanufactvired  tobacco 
by  principal  countries  of  origin 
January-June  1954-1955  v;ith  connarisons 


Type  and  ! 
Country  of  Origin 

average 
1935-39 

Average 
:  1947-51 

:  1953 

:  1954  1/ 

J  anuarj 
:  1954 

r-June  1/ 
■  1955 

Cigarette  Leaf: 
Turkey 
Greece 
Italy 
Syria 
Bulgaria 
Soviet  Union 
Southern  Rhodesia  • 
Yugoslavia 
Other  Countries 
Total 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

•  20,595 
'  19,119 
:  2,921 
:  S02 
1,164 
368 

- 

'  l,6o4 

•  1,000 
:  PoiAnds 

:  46,848 
:  9,327 
!  237 
"  3,833 
2,165 
1  2,783 

1,154 

411 
415 

1,000 
;  Pounds 

i  56,884 
:  14,318 
1,210 
!  3.295 

:  260 
:  1,390 

:  617 

:  1,000 
,  Pounds 

!  55.965 

:  15,570 

:  1,919 
:  2,898 

33 

:2/  183 
:  2,253 
:  512 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

:  27,441 
:  7,61s 

:  337 
:  1,531 

:  33 

:  81 
:  1,156 
:  258 

:  1,000 
:  Pounds 

:  28,SSB 
:  8,672 

;  932 

:  1,342 

'12/  38 
5  1,828 
:  306 

46,633 

67.178 

77.974 

:  79.333 

:  39.005 

42,006 

Cigar  Leaf: (filler 
stemmed  &  unstemmed) 
Cuba 

Philippines 
Other  Countries  ; 
'  Total 

11,111 
6 

20 

16.477 
279 
11 

'  14,165 
1  582 
30 

!  13,882 
34 
41 

!  6,748 

!  3 

:  5 

i  7,611 
7 

11,137 

16.767 

14.777 

13.957 

6,756 

7.618 

Cigar  Leaf : (wrapper) , 
Cuba 

Indonesia    3/  ' 
Other  Countries  ! 
Total 

l68 
1,927 

285 
804  ' 
21 

431 
445 

 ^ 

494 
387 

247 
194 
1 

249 
188 

2,093 

1,110  : 

926 

881 

442 

437 

Stems  and  Scraps; 
Cuba 

Philippines  ; 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Countries  : 
Total 

2,996 
5,686  ! 
1,663  ; 

1.060  ■ 

5,312  ' 
309  • 
105  : 
6S7  : 

8.969  • 
2,303  : 
465  : 

 11- 

10,242 
l,4l6  ■ 
578  : 
39 

5,19s 
851 

294  r 

4,870 
683 

231 
10 

11,405  - 

6,413  ■ 

11.756  : 

12.275  . 

6.352  . 

5,794 

Total  Imports 

71.273  ! 

91.468  : 

105.433  i 

106,446  : 

52,555  : 

55.855 

1/  Prel  immary* 

2/  Federation  of  Rhodosia  and  Ny  a  a  land. 

2/  Includes  Indonesian  tobacco  roshipped  from  the  Netherlands. 


Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  official  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON,  D.  C. 


FT  hh-S$ 


August  31,  19$$ 


UiVlTSD  STa^'SS  'EXPORTS  OF  MAMIFACTIIRIID  TOBACCO 
JANUARY-JUITE  1955     "^ITH  COMPAPJ?eNS  ' 

United  States  exports  of  all  tobacco  products  conbinodv^,  during 'the  ■ 
period  January-June  1955»  were  valued  at$30.^  million  -  dovvm  2.5  percent 
from  the  valuation  of  tobacco  products  shipped  abroad  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.     Sxports  of  smoking  tobacco  (bulk  and  packages)  increased 
this  year,  but  the  gain  was  insignificant;  to- offset  d^qolines  in_  the  exports  of 

othsr" products. 
Cigarettes 

During  January-Juno  1955i  total  cigarette  exports  decreased  U.l  percent 
from  the  level  of  the  six  months  period  a  year  ago.    Sxports  totaled  7 •5 
"b.illion  pieoos  this  year  compared  with  7»S  billion.    The  largest  decreases 
occurred  in  exports  to  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  Colombia,  Sweden,  Belgium, 
Italy,  the  Philippines,  and  Tangier.     Subtantial  increases  were  noted  for 
Venezuela,  France,  and  Spain. 

Colombia  showed,  tho  largest  drop,  taking  only  3^.6  million  cigarettes 
during  tho  January-Juno  period  this  year,  compared  v;ith  223.9  million  for 
the  similar  period  of  195^«    Takings  by  the  Netherlands  Antilles  (Curacao) 
dropped  almost  100  r.illion  pieces  from  the  January-June  195^  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  Fran^ce  wore  up  to  ^73»6  million  plocos, 
19  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  Venezuela 'a  takings,  at  8U9.5  million 
were  nearly  16  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Cigars  and  Cheroots 

Total  exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots  were  considerably  below  the 
January-Juno  195^  exports.     Tho  quantity  shipped  abroad  this  year  amounted  to 
only"2.6  million  pieces,  valued  at$115,000,  compared  with  k.J  million,  with 
a  valuation  of$ 217.000  last  year. 

Chewing  tobacco,  Plug  and  Other 

2xports  of  chewing  tobacco  during  the  January-June  period  of  1955 »  totaled 
652,000  poTinds  -  d/own  I9  percent  from  the  similar  period  of  195^ •  Exports 
were  lower  to  all  important  destinations  this  year. 
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Smoking  to"bacco 

In  contrast  to  othor  tobacco  products,  exports  of  smoking  tolDacco 
(bulk  and  packages)   showed  good  gains  this  year.    Total  exports,  at  3»1  million 
pounds,  wore  nearly  50  percent  larger  than  for  the  January-June  period  of  195^« 
The  va.luc  of  January-June  1955  exports  was  $2.U  million,  compared  with 
^1.6  million  last  year.    Significant  increases  recorded  in  the  quantities 

of  bulk  smoking  tobacco    shipped  to  Australia  and  Mexico  accounted  for  the 
sharp  rise  in  exports.    During  the  January-Jujie  period  of  this  year,  S37»000 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco  weErt  to  Australia,  against  none  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 
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Oigarottes:    Exports  by  Country,  Avora^^'e  193^-38,  1943-52,  annual  195U, 

and  January-Juno  195^  ^nd  1955 


Averaf^Q  : 

J  anuary 

—  Juno 

Continent  and  Country 

193i+'-33 

1943-52 

1954  : 

1,000 

1,000 

IfQOO  ' 

T      AAA  . 

1 , 000  ' 

T  AAA 
i,  UUO 

:  pieces 

pieces 

pi6oo8 ' 

TDieces 

•y-i  4            il  C 

pxoce  s 

Forth  AEiorica 

Iceland 

\  106 

51,852 

77  7AA 

( J  1  f uu 

Canada 

:  11,S65 

( 

( 
\ 

c 

( 

iJcwf oundland  & 

( 

( 

c 

( 

Labrador 

6,466 

(335,626 

(  ppc;  770 

V  X ( u , x^d 

niquQlonir     »  rlerrc 

:  6,119 

2,952 

>         0  7nn 

1,  upu 

•  6nn 

I  UWVJ 

Mexico 

:  30,776 

'  294,061 

1  d,  dUt) 

,         T  £1  7A7 

Costa  Rica 

!  23,528 

23,063 

0  r\    "7  A 

20, 730 

7   A7 A 

Panama  Republic 

!  ( 

!  471,867 

I      cell  01^)1 

!  55^,95'+ 

;  cOeijuU^ 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

:  (383,844 

:  213,977 

:  135,010 

',  bU,xDo 

Bermuda 

:  29,804 

:  59,962 

\  b7,lo0 

■         OA  C*^r\ 

\           , bdO 

■           71     A  7 A 

ouba 

:  46,334 

:  329,355 

•        1  a7    ]  \  dl 

:  303,4-07 

:    l'+3,  f  95 

•        T  7)1    Q1  7 

Hait  1 

!  19.1^7 

:  73,221 

:  ^d^dLH- 

•           OT  ACA 

1           T  C    A7  K 

iTet  her  lands  Antilles 

105,226 

•1,019,092 

•      c)  1  A  nvn 

:  5^9,979 

■        717  777 

utner 

:  42,029 

:  38,733 

:    idD ,  csy  0 

!        ox , o±D 

f;a  5q1i 

loxiaj.  roortn  America 

715,7^^ 

2,963,771 

f^,^^9,0^O 

•  1     07 1     A  Ail 

:  ± ,  d  f  1 ,  GUM- 

.  1 ,  UoD  ,  d.y\J 

South  ivmerica 

voiomo la 

:  90,773 

•  242,551 

1     f;7?  Z'T.^ 

.       P07  5!^A 

.           7;7  f^AR 

V  enez uexa 

!        33,  600 

'  1, 131,296 

!  J. ,  \)^\)  ,  o(  JD 

■  734.449 

•      ^llQ  li77 

Ecuador 

6, 693 

'  126,337 

>        1  "^l  KAA 

70  f^AA 

jti ,  DUU 

,          A  -z    Gh  A 

Peru 

;  10,454 

62,730 

,        T  T  Q  AAA 

!        01 , DUU 

.          2fK    OA  A 

u  ruguay 

7,304 

14o,43l 

IDU,  DIM- 

1         cn  7RQ 

!      !?l,  09 

.         M-D  ,  cloU 

j-rc;ent  ina 

63,643 

13,199 

.              0  7A 

77  A 

«                 1  QA 
!  XcU 

Utner 

3.827 

29,7^0 

40,53^^ 

19,313 

,            T  5  CcA 

iotai  South  ji.mcrica 

226, 392 

1 , 304 , 7  % 

2,5-^3,  373 

1,124,33b 

M  1      T  7 A     T  70 

:1, 132, 172 

-jurope 

1 1  T  "7   )  1  <?r\ 

41  /  ,M-  50 

Sweden 

79.755 

509,259 

0^9,557 

:  313,410 

Prance 

307,224 

:  333,530 

393,025 

)  1  7 7   cr7 A 

:  473,570 

united  Kinf:dom 

'  93,75^ 

27,379 

:  35,900 

:  18,020 

:  22,240 

i^etnerianas 

127,916 

•  205,3^2 

337,962 

200, 190 

:  173,310 

I reland 

203 

10,777 

9 ,  ^o4 

4, 905 

4,070 

Belgium 

63.4o4 

934,630 

343.739 

413,712 

.  324,914 

Switzerland 

16,235 

717,24s 

341,433 

136,950 

:  164,360 

Spain 

•  15.595 

7,264 

312,293 

154,393 

234,020 

Portu^^al 

4,6^6 

27,674 

14.735 

7.170 

3.250 

It-ly  ; 

33.500 

375,035 

357,122. 

166,902 

103,930 

Other 

142,692 

1,5^0.119 

1.363,530! 

713,470 

591.130 

Tottil  3urope  ; 

339.964- 

4.733.307 

5,004,760. 

2,631.722 

2,419,004 

Continued  - 
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Oigarottos:    Sxports  by  Country,  Avcrf-R-o  193^-3",  194'^-52,  annual  195^, 

and  January-Juno  195^  and  1955 


Continent  and  Couhtry 


Asia 
Iraq 

Palest ino  &         ■ -  . 

Trans- Jordan 
French  Indochina 
Nothorlanda  Indies 
Philippine  Republic 
China 
Kong  Kong 
British  Malaya 
Other 

Total  Asia 
Oceania 

Aust  ralia 

New  Zealand 

French  Oceania 

French  Pacific  Islands 

Other 

Total  Oceania 
Africa 
Algeria 
Tunisia 
Canary  I slands 
Libya 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Egypt 

Belgian  Congo 

Tangier 

Other 

Total  Africa 

Total  Quantity 
Total  Value 

1,000  dollars 


Average 


19?P^ 


1,000 
pieces 


( 


(2,373 
15»l4- 
15,SU!4-. 

2^5^3,597 
34,233 
22.159 

2.554 
45.684 


2,732.240 


19,011 
17,529 
23,429 


( 

(15,120 
37.572 

3.475 
33.347 
522 

.57.^31 


,l4g,o67 


194:^-52 


1,000 
pieces 


1.170 

( 

(26,34o 
10,104 

6g,693 
,4^16,121 
2,276 
952,420 
475.709 
569.311 


6.592,652 


1954 


January  -  Juno 


1,000 

pieces 


( 


7.707 


(42,750 
500 
6,050 
505,622 
0 

721,115 
439,992 
1,129.396 
2.^53.632 


2,907 
4,62s 

37,124 

9.-375 
54.534 


1,310 
4,050 
42,413 

33,511 

111,493 
173,732 

1,463,720 
336,642 

2.226,921 


6,760 
730 

27,400 
49,054 


^3.994 


12,720 
15,750 
25.035 
1,600 
3,210 
74,634 

65,315 
1.392,140 

369.373 
2,460,332 


1954 


1,000 
pieces 


( 


4,327 


(20^250 
500 
2,900 
251,660 
0 

402,165 
225,4U4 
^3^.^21 
1.543.067 


3.600 
600 

11,400 
33.450 
49,050 


6,350 
9,420 

1,610 
34,374 
43,030 
74o,46o 
313.333 
1.153.632 


1,000 

piece  s 
4,300 

( 

(26,550 

3.450 
137,240 
0 

4o6,66o 
254,929 
,573,221 
1.456,350 


436 


17,200 
19.630 
37.316 


2.950 
7,700 

4,600 

36,523 
16,100 
633,040 
569,220 


1.320,133 


:4, 773. 666 

1^^436,469 

15.425,679 

7,773.461 

•7,451.225 

9,05^ 

54.730 

57.132 

23,634 

27,272 

Source:     Gonpiled  fron  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 


United  States  exports  of  cigars  and  cheroot chewing  and  smoking  tobacco ^ 
average  193i4--38,  191x8-52,  annual  195Uj  January- June  19514-1955 


Average 

January- June 

Continent  and  Country  °- 

193U-38 

s  I9IJ.8-52 

;    195u  2 

19514 

;  1955 

• 

1,000 

;  1,000 

;    1,000  : 

1,000 

I  1,000 

pieces 

i  pieces 

:  pieces  ; 

pieces 

;  pieces 

; 

Cigars  and  Cheroots  ; 

;  : 
s  s 

North  America  ; 

• 

• 

Greenland       ...  : 

- 

:        -  : 

- 

Iceland  : 

3 

;  1 

:         92  : 

20 

Panama  Republic  : 

1,111 

:  502 

:       3i47  ; 

173 

2  115 

Panama  Canal  Zone           .  s 

- 

I  899 

;    1,205  ' 

566 

»  353 

Bermuda                               . : 

25 

:  70 

t       391  t 

295 

:  80 

Other  Countries  : 

hhh 

:  296 

:    3,098  : 

1,835 

;  838 

Total  North  America  ' 

1^583 

:  1,770 

:    5.133  : 

2,889 

:  1,386 

South  America  > 

; 

Total  South  America  : 

169 

I  72 

20  t 

- 

Europe  s 

°,  : 

I 

Germany                       ,  ; 

182 

•  l,2l45 

I         3  ' 

3 

; 

United  Kingdom  s 

2,176 

t  16 

:         20  t 

- 

; 

Spain  : 

1 

J  1 

:        -  ; 

- 

• 

Italy  ; 

2,5lii 

:  ii 

:        -  : 

- 

;  - 

Other  Countries                   .  t 

367 

27I1 

971 

517 

Total  Europe  s 

53  2140 

;  1.5U0 

i    1,566  I 

97I4 

:  517 

Asia  : 

«  « 

; 

Total  Asia  ; 

219 

:  1,078 

•  682 

37I4 

31 

Oceania 

t  t 

Total  Oceania  ; 

321 

:  12 

t         20  t 

20 

Africa  ; 

Egypt  5 

67 

23 

•5 

Union  of  South  Africa  : 

553 

:  502 

1  Id.  . 

337 

:  260 

Other  Countries  ; 

I49 

;  115 

I        95  I 

65 

J  126 

Total  Africa  ; 

6&9 

;  OiiO 

I       0O7  ' 

i|02 

;  393 

Total  quantity  : 

8^201 

;  53II2 

6  OOP 
I     0,22o  5 

l4j659 

i^/  2,601 

Total  value  ; 

° 

• 

1,000  dollars  ? 

:  353 

:        3oU  : 

217 

i  115 

1,000 

;  1,000 

•     1,000  ° 

1,000 

]  1,000 

• 

ChevTing,  plug,  and  other  l/  * 

pounds 

'  pounds 
• 

pounds 

•  pounds 

'2/    20  ' 

2/  10 

• 

'  2/  1 

Newfoundland  &.  Labrador 

201 

t  59 

Panama  ' 

lUl 

•  139 

s  -     cil  • 

~  50 

"  h2 

United  Kingdom 

II47 

"  38 

23  • 

16 

'  11 

Philippine  Republic  ° 

609 

•  833 

•       6Ci4  • 

lh3 

•  68 

Australia 

516 

•  732 

•    l,13h  ° 

50U 

•  I468 

Other  Countries 

173 

°  3I4I 

•       163  • 

81 

•  62 

Total  quantity  ; 

1,787 

'  ,2,142  

i    2,118  ; 

GOU 

J  652 

Total  value  j 

1,000  dollars 

708 

;  I,li3l4 

:       707  : 

680 

•  559 

Continued- 
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United  States  exports  of  ci.gars  and  cheroots,  choxjinp;  and  smoking  tobacco ^ 
average  193U-3fi,  19U'^,52,  annual  January-- June  19514-1955  -  Continued 


Continent  and  Country 


Smoking  3/ 
Canada"" 

Newfoundland  and 
Labrador 
Argentina 
United  Kingdom 
Philippine  Republic 
Australia 
Bolivia 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Spain 

Other  Countries 
Total  quantity- 
Total  value 
 1,000  dollars 


^^3^-3_8 

i/cob 

pounds 

^9 
83 

268 
102 
6h 

ho 

2 

V 
23 
2 

h/ 
334 


.'iverage 


601 


i9UB-52 
1,000" 

pounds 


252 

■lU6 
1I4 
2iii. 
1 

3I46 
2h7 
320 
211 


195U 

1,000 

pounds 


January- June 

"iW  ' 


1,720 


1/    Snuff  included  I9I40  on 
2/    Includes  Canada 

3/    Includes  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  and  balk 

5/    Less  than  500  pounds    5/  Includes  260,000  pieces  not  shown  by  country  or ccntrent 
Source:    Compiled  by  Forci.'rn  At;ri cultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Burear  of 
the  Census 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT    OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERViCE 
WASH  I NGTON,  D  C 


FT  HTk&tf  -  September  2,  195^ 

DR.  JAiMES  W.  BIRKHEAD  APPOINTED  CHIEF  OF  FAS 
TOBACCO  DIVISION'S  FOREIGN  COMPETITION  BRANCH 

Dr.  James  W,  Birkhead,  who  recently  left  for  a  study  of  Oriental 

tobacco  production  in  the  Middle  East,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 

Foreign  Competition  Branch  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service's  Tobacco 

Division.    He  will  direct  surveys  of  foreign  tobacco-producing  areas 

that  sell  on  world  markets  in  competition  with  U.  S.  tobacco  exports. 

Dr.  Birkhead,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard,  has  been  an  employee 

of  the  Tobacco  Division  since  October  1953  and  has  published  through  this 

office  the  results  of  his  competition  studies  on  Africa  and  Brazil, 

Publication  of  competition  studies  developed  during  his  recent  trip  to 

the  Far  East  and  the  observations  of  his  present  survey  will  be  printed 

after  his  return  in  October, 


r 
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D  StATtS  Oef^A^^TMeNT 
fOREiGN  AGRlCUUTVf?AI- 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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MISCELLAl^OUS  TUEACCO  DEVLLOPMENTS 


CONTENTS 

Netherlands  Tobacco  Imports  up  31.5  Percent 

Finland  Increases  Prices  of  American-Type  Cigarettes 

West  German  Tobacco  Imports  Up  11  Percent 

Italian  Trade  in  Tobacco  Up 

Brazilian  Tobacco  Exports  Up  17.6  Percent 

German  Output  of  Oriental  and  Filter-Type  Cigarettes  Continues 
Upward 

Philippine  Cigarette  Consumption  Increases 
Japan  Promotes  Sale  of  Smaller-Pack  Cigarettes 
Cuban  Leaf  Exports  Up  in  19^5 

Greece  Continues  Flue-cured  Production  for  Export  Only 
Beljian  Tobacco  Usin.as  Continue  Slow  Decline 
Portugal's  Tobacco  Imports  Down  Slightly 


Netherland's  Tobacco  Imports  Up  31,9  Percent 

Netherland's  gross  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  (direct  imports 
plus  withdrawals  from  bond)  d'jrinr.,  the  first  quarter  of  195^  totaled  2U.3 
million  pounds  — up  31.9  percent  from  18, U  million  pounds  imported  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  195U. 


Imports  of  United  Sta  tes  leaf  increased  23.2  percent  from  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  195U.    All  types  of  United  States  leaf  imported 
shared  in  the  increase,  except  seedleaf  (cigar  leaf),  which  declined 
sharply  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  195U.    The  percentage 
increase  for  Kentucky  was  the  greatest,  increasing  from  .8  to  2,6  million 
pounds — up  217.7  percent  from  the  corresponding  period  of  195U. 

Gross  imports  of  oriental  tobaccos  (Turkish  and  Greek)  have  increased 
from  1,6  to  3.6  million  pounds,  indicating  larger  usings  of  these  tobaccos 
by  Dutch  manufacturers  after  deducting  re-exports  destined  mainly  to  the 
United  Kingdom,    Imports  of  non-U,  S,  flue-cured  from  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  India  increased  1.6  million  pounds  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
19$U,  indicating  largerusings  of  t'lese  tobaccos — as  re-exports  did  not 
increase  over  the  first  3  months  of  195U. 
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Netherlands:    Gross  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  direct  and  from 
 bonded  warehouses,  during  the  January-March  periods,  195U-5!i 


Country  of  Origin 


United  States .. c ...... ' 

Indonesia   • 

Brazil. , , ,  ,  • 

Greece  , ,  /' 

Turkey  ,  

Italy,  ,.,..,-,,! 

Southern  Rhodesia, . . . . : 

India  , : 

Cuba  , .  J 

Other   i 

i' 

Total  s 


January*March 


1,000  pounds 

8,2li7 
1,936 
1,510 
77 
2,286 

1,186 

597 

209 
1,6U6 


18,UU1 


January-March 


1^000  pounds 

10,159 
2,617 
2,U60 
1,177 
2,235 

631 
2,028 
1,360 

260 

 1,39U 


21,32: 


Source:    Maandstatistiek  van  de  in-,,  uit  -en  doorvoer  per  goederensoort . 

Finland  Increases  Prices  of  American-type  Cigarettes 

The  retail  price  of  American-type  cigarettes  manufactured  in  Finland 
was    increased  by  25  percent  effective  August  1,  1955.    The  surtax  on 
American-type  brands  was  increased  in  such  a  way,  according  to  a  Finnish 
Cabinet  announcement  of  July  7,  that  they  will  yield  69 066  Finmarks  per 
package  as  compared  with  the  previous  5l*63  Finnmarks.    The  retail  price 
of  American-type  brands  will  increase  from  80  to  100  Finnmarks  {3h,6  to 
U3.3  U.  S,  cents)  per  package,  while  the  price  of  other  domestic  brands 
xvill  remain  unchanged. 


According  to  the  report,  little  effect  on  sales  of  American-tvpe 
cigarettes  is  expected,  ilnce  consumption  has  increased  from  10  to  30 
percent  of  total  sales  during  the  past  five  years..    The  increase  in 
surtax  on  the  American-type  cigarette  was  the  need  for  additional  revenue 
by  the  Finnish  Government.    The  apparent  discrimination  against  American- 
type  cigarettes,  accordin'-;  to  the  report,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  other  types  manufactured  in  Finland  are  included  as  a  component  in 
the  cost  of  living  index  whereas  the  American-type  brands  are  not. 

West  German  Tobacco  Imports  Up  11  Percent 

West  German  imports  of  duty-paid  unmanufactured  tobacco,  direct  and 
withdrawals  from  bond,  durin^^  the  first  3  months  of  1955  totaled  32.9 
million  pounds— up  11  sO  percent  from  the  29.6  million  pounds  imported 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1951+ . 
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West  Germany;    Imports  of  duty-paid  unmanalacturea  tobacco  by  country  of 
origin,  during  the  January-March  periods, 


Country  of  Origin 


Janwary^March 
—125k  


January-March 


United  States 

Greece 

Tur-key 

Indonesia 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Dominican  Republic 

Italy 

Japan 

China 

India 

Southern  Rhodesia 
U.  S.  S.  R. 
Other 


1,000  pounds 

12,102 
3',  866 
3,180 
1,927 
2,669 
I,i4l6 
967 
337 
h$ 
26 
1U3 
291 
63 
606 


1,000  pounds 

12,109 
7,6U8 
3.881 
2,27U 
2,671 
1,^05 
968 
380 
18 
32 
61 
362 
9k 
.902 


Total 


29,637 


32,90^ 


Source:    Der  Aussenhendel  Der  Bundersrepublik  Deutschland  -  Teil  2. 

Imports  of  oriental  tobaccos,  mainly  from  Greece  and  Tiirkey,  in- 
creased about  2,^  million  pounds  from  the  corresponding  quarter  of  191?h, 
reflecting  increased  output  of  oriental-type  cigarettes.    Imports  of 
United  States  leaf  were  relatively  stable  but  accounted  for  only  36,8 
percent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  U0<,8  percent  during  the  first 
quarter  of  19!?ii,    Total  imports  from  Italy,  Japan,  India,  China,  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  remained  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  quarter  of  195U. 

Italian  Trade  In  Tobacco  Up 

Italian  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  first  quarter  of  1955 
totaled  10,3  million  pounds  as  compared  with  2,5  million  pounds  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  195Uo    Imports  of  Bulgarian  leaf  accounted 
for  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  imports  with  the  remainder  coming 
about  equally  from  Greece  and  Turkey.     Italian  imports  of  Bulgarian 
leaf  during,  the  first  quarter  of  1955  exceeded  total  imports  for  all 
calendar  years  since  1923,  except  for  1.91x2 ,  when  they  totaled  7.7  million 
pounds , 


Italy.     Trade  in  leal'  tobacco  auring  the  January -March  periods, 

195Ii-19^5 


Country 


France 
Greece 
Netherlands 
United  Kingdom 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Soviet  Union 
Algeria 
Bulgaria 
West  Germany 
Turkey 

United  States 
Other 

Total 


1/    If  any,  included  in  other 

Source:    Statistica  Del  Commercio  L'estero, 

Exports  of  Italian  leaf  during  the  first  3  months  of  1955  totaled 
7.2  million  pounds— up  12,2  percent  from  the  6,h  million  pounds  exported 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  195U,    The  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
be  the  principal  export  outlet  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
France  increasing  their  takings  of  Italian  leaf.    Exports  to  Switzerland 
declined  from  the  comparable  period  in  195U» 


Imports  of  Swiss  cigarettes  continued  their  upward  trend  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1955  accounting  for  70  percent  d£  the  total  as 
compared  with  66  percent  for  the  comparable  period  in  195U.  Also, 
imports  fro^  the  United  States  increased  substantially  while  imports 
from  other  countries  showed  a  decline, 

Bra2i].ian  Tobacco  Exports  Up  17^6  Percent 

Exports  of  Brazilian  leaf  during  195^4  totaled  6l,9  million  pounds — 
up  17.6  percent  from  the  52.6  million  pounds  exported  in  1953,  but  were 
below  the  67.1  million  pounds  exported  in  1952.    The  largest  market  for 
Brazilian  leaf  during  the  past  3  years  has  been  the  Republic  of  Germany, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Uruguay,  and  Switzerland  ranked  next  in 
order  of  importance.    Exports  t^^  Sweden  and  France  have  been  increasing 
while  Algeria  and  Indochina  have  reduced  their  takings  of  Brazilian  leal „ 
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Brazil:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  19^2-5U. 


Country  of  Destination 

;  19^2 

1953 

.  195U 

:      1 , 000 

:  1,000 

:       1 , 000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

German  Republic 

'  19,328 

:  11,629 

:  16,023 

Spain 

'  12,079 

•  6,602 

•  10,523 

France 

:  276 

3,500 

=  3,121 

Netherlands 

•  6,676 

=  7,136 

'•  6,383 

Denmark 

:  h,7iiO 

:  3,U0U 

:  5,122 

Sweden 

817 

:  1,053 

:  9U6 

Sx^ritzerland 

6,662 

:  2,518 

:  U,U26 

Indo -China 

t  2,07U 

:  1,909 

:  1,029 

Algeria 

:  2,715 

:  2,230 

:  1,968 

)i  nJi7 

United  States 

:  1,097 

:  2,U21 

:  1,070 

Other 

:  6,581; 

:  5,203 

:  6,806 

Total 

67,095 

:        52  ,  632 

:  61,872 

Source:    Mensario  Estatistico  -  Servico  de  Estatistica  Economica  e 
Financeira, 


German  Output  of  Oriental  and  Filter-Type  Cigarettes  Continues  Upward 

According  to  information  contained  in  Die  Tabak  -  Zeitung  (Tobacco 
Gazette  -  Mainz)  of  July  29,  the  output  of  oriental  and  filter-type 
cigarettes  represented  17.1  and  9.1  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total 
output  during  the  month  of  June,  1955.    The  output  of  these  types  of 
cigarettes  has  been  increasing  steadily  since  1951. 

West  Germany:    Percent  Oriental  and  filter-t/pe  cigarettes  represent  of 
total  monthly  output,  195U  to  date. 


Month 

• 

Oriental-type  ; 

Filterrtype 

19bU 

19bU 

:  19bb 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

January 

lU.3  ' 

16.1  i 

7.2 

February 

lli.5  i 

1          l6o5  i 

a,8 

!  7.6 

March 

lU.6  ! 

16,7  i 

5.2  i 

8.5 

April 

15. U  ! 

17.1 

5.0 

!  8.U 

May 

15.1  ! 

!  17.1 

5.0 

8.6 

June 

: 

15.5       :  17.1 

!  5.0 

!  9.1 

July 

» 

15.5 

5,2 

August 

• 
• 

15.1  i 

I  5.1 

September 

i 

lU.7 

!  5.6 

October 

lU.9 

6.2 

November 

15.2 

;  6.2 

December 

16.1 

!  6M 
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Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  the  Rep'.iblic  of  Germany  during 
the  January-June  period  of  3.955  totaled  about  92,7  mj.llion  pounds  —  up 
5.5  percent  from  the  87.9  million  pounds  consumed  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  195U. 

Republic  of  Germany?    Consumption  of  tobacco  products,  as  indicated  by 
tax-paid  withdrawals,  for  the  January- June  periods,  195U-55  1/ 


Product 

,  January  -  June 
195a 

:  January  -  June 
;          1955  : 

Percent  change 
from  previous 
year 

L-igaret.iies  ! 

'  j.0,4^O 

:  20j73o 

I  12.5 

(million  pieces) • 

Cigars 

:  2,032 

:  2,069 

/  1.8 

vmj.±-Lion  pieces  j 

Fine -cut  tobacco  ■ 

lU,070 

\  12,82U 

-  8.9 

(1,000  pounds) 

Pipe  tobacco 

3,721 

\  3,5U5 

!     -  U.7 

(1,000  pounds) 

Estimated  total 
(1,000  pounds) 

< 
< 

87,885 

\      92, m 

/  5.5 

1/  Excludes  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff 
Source:    Statistische  Berichte 


Philippine  Cigarette  Consumption  Increases 

Consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the  Philippine  Republic  continued  its 
upward  trend  through  195ii  amounting  to  lUa9  billion  pieces  as  compared  with 
13.3  billion  in  1953,  or  an  11,3  percent  increase.    This  sharp  rise  in 
cigarette  consumption  is  almost  five  times  that  of  the  prewar  average 
(1937-U). 

Retail  prices  of  cigarettes,  per  package  of  20,  during  the  October- 
December  period  of  195^  were  as  follows?    Native  cigarettes,  6,67  United 
States  cents;  imported  "Camels"  and  "Chesterfields,"  hh,0  and  hlc5  United 
States  cents,  respectively.    Retail  prices  of  native  cigarettes  have  de- 
clined 16,7  percent,  whereas  imported  "Camels"  and  "Chesterfields"  have 
increased  109.5  and  118,14  percent,  respectively,  since  19U8, 
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Japan  Promotes  Sale  of  Smaller-Pack  Cigar et tes 

In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  which  has  been  noticeable 
for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  consumption  of  the  Fuji  brand  of  cigaretxes, 
the  Japan  Monopoly  Corporation  has  added  a  smaller  pack  containing  10 
cigarettes  to  its  line.    Sales  of  this  pack,  which  retails  for  U.  S.  16,7 
cents,  are  showing  &n  upward  trend  since  its  introduction  on  July  1,  19^$ » 
The  20-cigarette  pack  is  continued  at  U,  S,  33.3  cents  per  pack.  This 
brand  contains  about  60  percent  United  States  flue-cured  leaf  with  the 
remainder  being  Japanese  flue-cured. 

The  Monopoly  Corporetion  is  planning  to  put  on  sale  beginning 
October  1,  a  new  blended  cigarette  called  "Pearl."    This  brand  will  retail 
for  about  U.  S.  8.3  cents  per  pack  of  10  and  is  expected  to  have  a  2.5 
percent  nicotine  content,  lower  than  any  other  Japanese  cigarette  with 
the  exception  of  the  cheapest  brand.    The  blend  will  contain  7  percent 
United  States  flue-cured,  3  percent  Turkish  leaf,  10  percent  Indian 
Burley,  ^0  percent  Japanese  flue -cured  and  30  percent  other  native  leaf. 
The  "Pearl"  will  be  a  mild  cigarette  and  is  expected  to  find  favor 
among  both  men  and  women  smokers  as  well  as  markets  in  foreign  countries. 

Cuban  Leaf  Exports  Up  in  19$$ 

Cuban  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  first  quarter  of  19$$ 
totaled  almost  1$  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  63  percent  as  compared 
vilth  shipments  in  a  comparable  period    of  19$h»    The  average  export  value 
per  pound  at  U.  S.  71.7  cents  is  considerably  below  the  value  in  the  3 
previous  years,  when  the  leaf  averaged  more  than  '$1,00  per  pound.  If 
exports  continue  throu:hjut  the  year  at  the  rate  shown  in  the  first 
quarter,  the  large  stocks  prevailing  in  Cuba  should  be  considerably 
reduced, 

Cuba;    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  Jenuary-March  19$$,  with 


comparisons 


Leaf  Tobacco 


Period 


Quantity 


Value  per  pound 


1,000 

pounds 


U.  S.  cents 


toiual 


19$2 
1953 
19$U 


39,781 

3$,62h 
38,018 


IOU.9 

118.2 
109,1 


Jan ,  -March 


1952 
1953 
195U 
1955 


9,856 
8,926 

9,173 
1U,956 


9h.$ 
101.6 
100.3 

71.7 


Source:    Cuba  Economica  y  Financiera  -  Comision  Nacional  de  Propaganda  y 
Defensa  del  Tabaco,  Hav'ana,  June  1955. 
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Greece  Continues  Flue-cured  Production  for  Export  Only 

During  195U  the  Greek  Government  permitted  on  a  trial  basis  the 
cultivation  of  UOO  streama  (about  100  acres)  of  Virginia-type  tobacco, 
provided  it  was  flue-cured  and  the  entire  crop  vras  for  export.  Produc- 
tion during  19^h  totaled  about  170,000  pounds. 

The  Government  during  1955  granted  permission  for  the  cultivation  of 
1,000  stremma  (about  250  acres)    of  flue-cured  tobacco.    Officials  of  the 
Hellenic  Tobacco  Board  do  not  believe  that  the  full  authorized  acreage  was 
planted  because  of  the  stipulation  that  all  of  the  tobacco  must  be  exported. 
Flue-cured  production  in  Thrace  and  l^.acedonia  is  prohibited. 

Belgian  Tobacco  Usings  Continue  Slow  Decline 

Total  factory  usings  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  Belgium  continued 
its  gradual  downvjard  trend,  evident  since  1950,  during  the  first  half  of 
1955.    Usings  in  the  production  of  cigarillos  continued  upward,  whereas 
usings  in  the  output  of  smoking  mixtures,  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff 
continued  to  decline.    Leaf  used  in  output  of  cigarettes  during  the  first 
half  of  1955  declined  1,1  percent  from  the  comparable  level  in  195^+.  The 
decline  in  cigarette  output,  as  indicated  by  leaf  used,  occurred  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1955,  as  the  first  quarter  was  2,U  percent  above 
the  comparable  period  in  195U.    Usings  in  the  output  of  smoking  mixtures 
declined  2,3  percent  from  the  first  6  months  of  195U,  but  still  comprised 
about  U3  percent  of  the  total  usings  of  unmanufactured  tobacco.  Leaf 
used  in  the  output  of  smoking  mixtures  exceeded  that  used  for  cigarettes 
prior  to  195U. 

Portugal  Tobacco  Imports  Down  Slightly 

Portugal's  imports  of  unmanufactn.red  tobacco  during  January-March 
1955  totaled  2,U  million  pounds — down  2.1  percent  from  the  2,5  million 
pounds  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  in  195^. 

Imports  of  United  States  leaf  have  continued  to  decline  slowly  in 
both  volume  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  imports  since  1953.    United  States 
leaf  represented  73.5  percent  of  the  total  imports  during  1953  as  compared 
with  70. U  percent  during  first  quarter  1955.    The  decline  in  imports  of 
United  States  leaf  can  be  attributed  to  anplfc  stocks  and  to  the  gradual 
decline  in  usings  of  United  States  leaf  evident  since  19^8.    Imports  from 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Greece  and  Italy  were  stepped 
upj  while  takings  from  Mozambique,  Cuba,  Brazil,  India  and  Algeria 
declined  from  the  corresponding  quarter  in  195U. 
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Central  African  Federation  Tobacco  Exports  Up 

Exports'. of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  Central  African 
Federation  (The  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland)  in  January- June  19^5  totaled 
5l.U  million  pounds — up  9.1  percent  from  the  U7.1  million  pounds 
exported  during  the  corresponding  period  in  195U.    Flue-cured  accounted 
for  a  bout  90  percent  of  total  exports  with  most  of  the  remainder 
being  fire-cured. 

Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  33.3  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  28.2  million  pounds  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
previous  year.    Exports  to  other  Commonwealth  countries  were  1,8 
million  pounds  greater,  mainly  due  to  increased  takings  by  Australia, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Hong  Kong,  Kenya,  and  the  British  West 
Indies.    Increased  exports  to  Australia  are  partly  due  to  the  tariff 
concession  granted  on  tobacco  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  which 
now  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  Federation  by  a  recent  trade 
agreement . 
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Shipments  to  non-Coinmonwealth  countries  declined  2.5  inillion 
pounds,  with  those  to  the  Belgian  Congo, Ihe  Netherlands,  Egypt  and 
Denmark  showing  the  greatest  decrease.    Western  European  countries 
increasing  their  takings  of  Federation  leaf  included  Norway,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Ireland,  Portugal,  France,  Switzerland,  the  Republic  of 
Germany  and  Spain, 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

January-June,  19^3-55 


Country  of 

Destination 

19^3 

1955 

:  1,000  pounds 

:  l,b00  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

United  Kingdom 

:  28,123 

:  28,2UO 

33,255 

Australia 

:  3,Iil6 

:  5,267 

5,855 

Union  of  So,  Africa 

:  1,196 

:  h6$ 

:  1,501 

Belgian  Congo 

:  1,087 

1,368 

:  ill9 

Denmark 

!  ^hQ 

2,387 

:  727 

Netherlands 

:  l,ii76 

2,296 

:  1,566 

Republic  of  Germany 

:  1,807 

:  l,0l2 

;  1,197 

Belgium 

r  29U 

:  U38 

:  i|20 

Norway 

:  5 

80 

:  265 

Portugal 

66 

:  156 

Other 

1  3,728 

5,U87 

!  6,058 

Total  : 

Ul,680  \ 

U7,136 

5l,la9 

Greek  Tobacco  Exports  Lower 


Exports  of  Greek  leaf  during  the  first  half  of  1955  totaled  38,0 
million  pounds,  and  were  h,h  million  pounds  less  than  in  the  same  period 
of  195U«    Shipments  to  the  Republic  of  Germany,  the  principal  market 
in  recent  years,  declined  1,7  million  pounds  from  the  corresponding 
period  in  1951io    Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  were 
3t8  million  pounds  less  than  last ^  year.    Increased  consignments  to 
Hungary  were  insufficient  to  balance  the  decline  in  exports  to  Eastern 
Germany^  Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union,    Greek  tobacco  exports  to  the 
Soviet  "Bloc"  countrie  s  have  been  fostered  by  Trade  and  Payments 
Agreements. 

Countries  which  reduced  their  takings  of  Greek  leaf  include 
France,  Austria,  Finland,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Israel, 
while  the  United  States,  Portugal,  Netherlands,  Swit25erland,  Belgium, 
Egypt  and  Sweden  increased  their  takings  of  oriental  leaf  from  the 
corresponding  period  in  195U. 

Greece  has  concluded  Trade  Agreements  recently  with  Spain  and 
Czechoslovakia  which  include  tobacco  exports  to  the  value  of  ^1)1  million 
to  each  of  these  countries.    Also,  an  agreement  with  Frarice  provides 
for  the  export  of  11  million  pcnds  of  Greek  tobacco  to  France  and  the 
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French  Union  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1956,    Exports  of  Greek 
leaf  during  the  remaining  6  months  of  1955  are  expected  to  exceed 
the  73.2  million  pounds  exported  during  July-December  19Sh,  in  view 
of  other  trade  agreements  concluded  with  Poland,  Portugal,  and  Hungary, 
and  the  largest  postwar  crop — totaling  about  175  million  pound 


Greece:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  January-June  1953-55 


Country 
of  Destination 

1  Q« 

!  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

United  States 

:  5,780 

5,30U 

8,U05 

Republic  of  Germany 

.  12j33U 

10,082 

8,ii01 

East  Germany 

3,108 

2,6u7 

1,920 

France 

h,126 

i4,09U 

.  2,760 

Austria 

t  U,ai;5 

:  2,995 

:  2,Ii68 

Egypt 

!  1,980 

1,219  ! 

2,073 

Soviet  Union 

•  3,U3U 

:  U,920 

:  1,U27 

Belgium 

1/ 

86 

'  1,695 

Switzerland 

V 

:  209 

:  1,080 

Finland  i 

l,?l49 

2,379 

1,5U7 

Hungary 

975 

:  961 

:  2,133 

Other 

15,532 

:  7,U81 

:  U,098 

Total 

52,963 

U2,377 

•  38,007 

l/    If  any,  included  in  other. 


Pakistan  Cigarette  Output  Continues  Upward 

Output  of  cigarettes  in  Pakistan  during  195U  totaled  It, 6  billion 
pieces  in  an  industry  which  was  non-existent  prior  to  19US.  Development 
of  the  cigarette  industry  was  fostered  by  currency  restrictions  on 
imports  of  cigarettes  and  bidis.    Most  of  the  output  of  cigarettes 
is  provided  by  2  large  factories  at  Karachi  and  a  factory  which  is  now 
in  operation  in  Chittagong.    Permission  has  been  granted  for  erection 
of  additional  factories  in  the  cities  of  Karachi  and  Chittagong,  and 
also  in  the  Provinces  of  Khaipur,  Bahawalpur,  the  Western  Punjab  and 
the  North-V/est  frontier.    An  annual  production  of  about  10,0  billion 
pieces  of  cigarettes  is  anticipated  fpom  these  factories— sufficient 
to  meet  domestic  demand. 

Most  of  the  leaf  used  in  the  production  of  cigarettes  is  of 
domestic  origin,  but  some  of  the  better  grades  of  flue-cured  are 
imported  from  the  United  States.    Imports  from  the  United  States 
during  1953  and  195U  totaled  1,1+  and  1,8  million  pounds,  respectively, 
and  represented  about  80  percent  of  Pakistan's  total  imports  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco.    Additional  quantities  of  the  better  grades 
of  flue-cured  will  be  required  for  blendinp;  purposes  by  the  expanding 
cigarette  industry. 
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Swiss  Tobacco  Imports  Larger 

Switzerland's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1955,  as  indicated  by  bond  clearances,  totaled  12,9  million 
pounds  —  up  5.5  percent  from  the  12.2  million  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  195Uo 

Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  2.7  percent  from  the 
like  period  of  195U.    Bond  clearances  of  oriental  leaf  (Turkish  and 
Greek)  have  maintained  the  increased  ratio  of  larger  using s  of  these 
tobaccos  evidenced  in  first  quarter  1955.    These  imports  were  38 
percent  higher  for  Greece  and  10  percent  higher  for  Turkey  for  this 
period  of  1955  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Swiss 
manufacturers  still  import  small  quantities,  presumably  flue-cured, 
from  Japan,  Canada,  China.  India  and  Rhodesia, 


Switzerland:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
for  the  January-June  periods,  195U-55 


Country  of 
Origin 

:  January-June 
=  125Ii 

January-June 
1955 

Percent  change  from 
January-June  195U 

United  States 
Brazil 

Dominican  Republic 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey 

Indonesia 

Other 

Total 

'  1^000  pounds 

5,ii29 
2,066 

iill 

808 

8U5 
1,130 

662 

881  : 

1,000  pounds 

5,576 
2,103 

hh2 

818 
1,166 
1,252 

690 

858 

+  2.7 

+  1.8 

+  7.5 

+  1.2 
+  38.0 
+  10.8 
+  h.2 
-  2.6 

12,232 

12,905 

+  5.5 

Source:    Monatsstatistik  Des  Aussenhandels  Der  Schweiz 


India's  Tobacco  Exports  Up  Slightly 

Indian  e xports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  195U-55 
fiscal  year  totaled  7U.0  million  pounds  —  up  h  percent  from  the  71^1 
million  pounds  exported  during  the  previous  April-March  fiscal  year. 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  principal  export  market 
taking  31.1  million  pounds  as  compared  with  30,1  million  pounds  for  the 
corresponding  fiscal  year.    Consignments  to  China  increased  from  1,6 
million  pounds  in  1953 -5U  to  10,1  million  pounds  in  195U-55,  following 
the  sales  of  13. U  mi.llion  pounds  negotiated  by  the  Indian  trade  delega- 
tion during  its  tour  of  the  Far  East, 
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other  countries  increasing  their  takings  of  Indian  leaf  included 
Aden,  Hong  Kong,  West  Pakistan,  Australia,  Egypt,  Burma,  Austria, 
Denmark,  France,  the  Republic  of  Germany  and  Portugal,    Shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  an  amportant  export  outlet  for  Indian  leaf 
in  previous  years,  were  nil  during  the  last  2  fiscal  years.  Other 
countries  reducing  their  takings  of  Indian  leaf  during  fiscal  19Sh-^^ 
included  Belgi-^om,  the  Netherlands,  Japan-;:  Finland,  Sweden,  Ceylon, 
Eastern  Pakistan,  Switzerland,  and  Ireland. 

Canada's  January- June  19^5  Exports 

Canadian  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  first  half  19^5 
totaled  U0,7  million  pounds  —  up  72.1  percent  from  the  23.7  million 
pounds  exported  during  the  corresponding  period  in  195U.  Flue-cured 
accounted  for  93  percent  of  the  total,  stems  and  cuttings  U  percent, 
with  most  of  the  remainder  Bur ley, 

Canada:    Exports  of  unmanuf act'ored  tobacco,  January-June  195^  with 

comparisons 


:  January-June 

,  January- June 

!  January- June 

Country  of  Destination 

:  1953 

195U 

1955 

:  1,000 

1,660 

:  1,000 
pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

United  Kingdom 

!  l0,3U3 

"t:9;i55 

3U,311 

Australia 

f  1,520 

2,205 

:  2,680 

Jamaica 

!  711 

63U 

662 

Trinidad 

!  5U0 

U70  : 

661 

British  Guiana 

I  10a 

100 

125 

Netherlands 

hk  ' 

397 

321 

Belgium 

119 

147 

Republic  of  Germany 

2U  1 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Other 

230 

353 

1,902 

Total 


13,560 


23,657 


iiO,709 


Source:    Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Germany's  Tobacco  Imports  Up  in  1955 

Duty-paid  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  bjr  German  manufacturers 
during  the  first  half  of  1955  totaled  70.8  million  pounds— up  12.6  percent 
from  the  62.9  million  pounds  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
195U. 

Imports  of  oriental  tobaccos,  mainly  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  U.S.S.R.,  increased  about  6  million  pounds  from  January- 
June  195U,  reflecting  increased  output  of  oriental-type  cigarettes. 
Imports  of  United  States  leaf  increased  about  1  million  pounds  over  the 
first  6  months  of  195U.    Total  imports  from  Italy,  Japan,  India,  China, 
Canada,  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  presumably  flue-cured,  increased  about 
9  percent  over  the  comparable  period  in  19^h» 
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Republic  of  Germany:    Imports  of  duty-paid  unmanufactured  tobacco 
by  country  of  origin  during  the  January- June  periods,  195h-55 


Comtry  of  Origin 

:  J  anuary- June 
:  I95I1 

January- June 
:  1955 

;    Percent  change  from 
:      January-June  195U 

•  1,000  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

United  States 

26,353 

:  27,201 

J  •  t- 

Greece 

13,Oa8 

16,931 

+ 

29,8 

Turkey 

7,068 

:  8,li07 

+ 

18,9 

Indonesia 

3,621 

U,29U 

+ 

18.6 

Braail 

5,0Ul 

5,267 

:  + 

ii.5 

ooxomoia  • 

2,779 

2,8U2 

+ 

2.3 

Dominican  Republic  : 

l,81ii 

1,821 

+ 

Italy 

706 

801 

+ 

13.5 

Southern  Rhodesia  : 

658 

823 

+ 

25.1 

Other  ; 

1,805 

2,i;0u  : 

+ 

33o2 

i  1 

Total  : 

62,893  ; 

70,791  : 

+ 

12.6 

Soui'ce:    Des  Aussenhandels  Der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland-Teil  2  June  1955. 

Gold  Coast  Imports  More  Tobacco 

Gold  Coast  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  January- 
March  period  of  1955  totaled  355,000  pourris — up  32  percent  from  the 
269,000  pounds  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  195U« 
Imports  were  practically  all  from  the  United  States — mostly  of  the 
dark-air  and  fire -cured  types  of  leaf. 

Gold  Coast:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
January-March  1955,  with  comparisons 


.  January  - 

March 

Country  of  Origin 

1953 

195U 

195U 

1955 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
'  pounds 

United  States 
Italy 

German  Republic 
Other 

1,562 

3 

1 

l,l6It 
1 

269 

353 
:  2 

Total 

1,566 

1,165 

269  : 

355 

Source:    Monthly  Accounts  Relating  to  External  Trade  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
March  1955. 
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Union  of  South  Africa  Purchases  Rhodesian  Leaf 

The  recently  negotiated  trade  agreement  between  the  Central 
African  Federation  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  provides  for  duty-free 
entry  of  10  million  pounds  of  Rhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco  into  the 
Union  by  December  31,  19^5 «    The  5-year  agreement  signed  June  28  that 
became  effective  July  1  states  that  tobacco    admitted  into  the  Union 
this  year  shall  be  "flue-cured  Virginia-type  leaf  tobacco  grown  in 
the  Federation,  consisting  of  not  more  than  $  million  pounds  in  weight 
of  such  tobacco  grown  in  the  195^-55  season  and  5  million  pounds  in 
weight  grown  in  previous  seasons." 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  there  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  duty-free  "after    31st  December,  1955^  in  every  calendar 
year,  a  quantity  of  such  tobacco  not  less  than  2  million  pounds  in 
weight  and  not  exceeding  such  greater  quantity  as  may,  in  respect  of 
each  calendar  year,  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Union  after  consultation  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Federation," 

Tobacco  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  declined 
rather  sharply  in  recent  years  from  a  total  of  53 »U  million  pounds 
harvested  in  1951  to  a  harvest  of  about  32,2  million  pounds  in  1955t 
While  unfavorable  weather  has  been  a  factor,  much  of  the  decline  in 
flue -cured  production  has  been  due  to  a  switch  from  Amarelo  to 
Orinoco  types,  the  latter  being  lower -yielding  and  more  difficult 
to  grow,  although  it  is  more  suitable  both  for  domestic  use  and 
export  trade.    Domestic  consumption  in  the  past  3  or  U  years  has 
exceeded  output,  and  stocks  have  dropped  well  below  normal  inven- 
tories.   Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  Rhodesias,  which  averaged 
I4.I  million  pounds  in  the  19U7-51  period,  declined  steadily  since 
that  time  and  totaled  less  than  l.U  million  pounds  in  195U. 

In  order  to  replenish  its  stocks,  the  Union  negotiated  the 
previously  mentioned  agreement  with  the  Central  African  Federation, 
which  permits  the  importation  of  the  10  million  pounds  of  leaf  this 
year.    Reports  from  the  Salisbury  auction  market  indicfte  that  through 
September  8  the  Union  had  purchased  a  total  of  5.8  million  pounds  of 
flue-cured  from  this  season's  crop.    This  is  more  of  this  year's  crop 
than  was  specified  in  the  agreement,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Union 
has  requested  the  privilege  of  purchasing  2,25  million  pounds  this 
year  in  addition  to  the  5  million  authorized. 

It  is  expected  that  purchases  in  the  next  h  years  will  be 
approximately  3    million  pounds  annually,  with  80  percent  of  the 
leaf  to  be  purchased  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  about  10  percent  from 
North  Western  Rhodesia,  and  10  percent  from  North  Eastern  Rhodesia, 
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Austrian  Tobacco  Imports  Up  19 Percent  in  First  Half j  19^5 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  the  Austrian  Tobacco 
Monopoly  during  the  first  half  of  19^5  totaled  12.8  million  pounds-- 
up  19 -ih  percent  from  the  10,6  million  pounds  imported  durinj;^  the 
corresponding  period  of  19^h, 


Austria:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  January-June 

periods,  195U-55 


Country  of  Origin  i 

.  January, -  June  : 
195U  , 

January  -  June 
195^ 

1,000  pounds 

1^000  pounds 

United  States 

3,90l4 

U,600 

Greece 

2,881 

2,920 

Turkey 

1,56^ 

3,297 

Bulgaria 

1,102 

:  992 

Brazil 

1U7 

638 

Indonesia 

21  ! 

106 

Southern  Rhodesia 

121+ 

Yugoslavia 

922  : 

Other 

71 

Total 

:  10,613 

:  12,677 

Source:    Statistik  des  Aussenhandels  Osterreicfes  -  Erstes  und 
zweites  Vierteljahr  19S$ 


Imports  of  United  States  leaf,  mainly  flue-cured  and  Burley, 
increased  17,8  percent  over  the  ssjtie  period  last  year.    Total  takings 
of  oriental  leaf  increased  llM  percent  in  view  of  reduced  consign- 
ments from  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia.    Imports  of  cigar  leaf  from 
Brazil  and  Indonesia  were  substantially  larger  than  last  year. 

Netherlands s  Tobacco  Imports  Rise 

Netherland's  gross  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  (direct 
imports  plus  withdrawals  from  bond)  during  the  first  half  of  19^5 
totaled  36.0  million  pounds— up  6,6  percent  from  the  33.8  million 
pounds  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  195U. 

Imports  of  United  States  leaf  increased  1,7  percent  from  the 
corresponding  6  months  of  19$h,    Takings  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  and 
Maryland  continued  upward,  whereas  Virginia  (flue-cured),  Burley 
and  seadleaf  (cigar  leaf)  declined  from  last  year.    The  decline 
was  the  greatest  in  seadleaf  (cigar  leaf)  as  the  result  of  larger 
availabilities  from  Indonesia. 
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Gross  imports  of  oriental  tobaccos  (Turkish,  Greek,  and 
Bulgarian)  were  1,1  million  pounds  greater  than  the  same  period 
last  year.    Re-exports  of  these  tobaccos  increased  .5  million 
pounds,  destined  mainly  to  the  United  Kinidom,  but  usings  of 
these  tobaccos  by  Dutch  manufacturers  increased  .6  million  pounds. 
Imports  of  flue-cured  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  India  and  Canada 
increased  1.5  million  pounds  over  the  corresponding  period  of  19^h, 
indicating  larger  usings  of  these  tobaccos  as  re-exports  did  not 
increase  over  the  first  half  of  195U. 

Netherlands:    Gross  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  direct  and 
from  bonded  warehouses,  during  the  January-June  periods,  195U-55 


>  January— uune 

I     January— June 

Percent 

Change 

Country  of  Origin 

:  195U 

:  1955 

from  January- 

June  195U 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

United  States  j 

lU,00ii  ! 

lii,2U8 

+ 

1.7 

Indonesia  \ 

3,6U2 

3,772 

+ 

3.6 

Brazil 

2,965 

3,190 

+ 

7.6 

Greece 

1,078  ! 

2,50ii  : 

+132.3 

Turkey 

3,369 

I;,098 

+ 

21.6 

Southern  Rhodesia 

1,927 

:  2,6U3 

+ 

37.2 

India  j 

I  l,0U3 

1,726 

•  + 

65.5 

Canada  i 

106 

Italy 

1,312 

:            827  : 

37.0 

Cuba 

1  U03 

!  U65 

•  + 

15.  U 

Other 

U,076 

2,li68 

39.5 

Total 

33,819 

36,0U7 

6.6 

Source:  Maandstatistiek  vande  in-,  uit-en  doorvoer  per  goederensoort,  June  1955 
Italian  Tobacco  Trade 

Italian  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  first  half  of  1955  totaled 
16,6  million  pounds  as  compared  with  8.6  million  pounds  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  19514.    Most  of  the  increase  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1955  occurred  in  larger  takings  of  United  States  and  Turkish  leaf, 
whereas  shipments  from  Bulgaria  and  Greece  were  nil.    Imports  from 
Bulgaria  and  Greece  occurred  during  the  first  quarter  of  1955.  Total 
imports  of  Greek  leaf  for  the  January-June  period  have  declined  1,8 
million  pounds  from  last  year. 

Exports  of  Italian  leaf  during  the  January-June  period  of  1955 
totaled  12.1  million  pounds — up  21  percent  from  the  10.0  million  pounds 
exported  during  the  comparable  period  of  195U.    The  Soviet  Union  continued 
to  be  the  principal  export  outlet  with  the  German  Republic  and  France, 
increasing  their  takings  of  Italian  leaf.    Exports  to  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  have  declined  from  the  comparable 
period  in  195U. 
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Italy:    Trade  in  leaf  tobacco  during  the 
January-June  periods,  193'l-55 


:  Imports 

:  Exports 

Country 

195U 

:  1955 

;  I95u 

;  1955 

1,000 

:  1,000 

;  1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Bulgari  a 
France 

German  Republic 
Greece 

Netherlands  ; 
Yugoslavia  ; 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom  : 
i  i-ir  Jtsy  ; 
Sweden  j 
Soviet  Union  ; 
United  States  : 
Other  : 

!  617 

U,063 
2,6U6 

1,259 

'  h  ! 

:  5,791 
:  2,232 

: 

3,398 

2,Uh6 
2,750 

32U 
•  1/ 

l,iill 

1,197 

h96 

.685 
1,113 

852 
3,9U3 

1,722 
2,U02 

88U 

889 

2,B'76 
806 
•  2.518 

Total  ; 

8,589 

16,617 

10,021 

12,097 

l/    If  any,  included  in  other 

Source:    Statistica  Del  Commercio  L'estero,  June  1955 


Record  Sales  of  Southern  Rhodesian  FlueeCured 

Total  sales  of  Southern  Rhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco  at  the 
Salisbury  auction  market  for  the  1955  season  reached  a  record  level 
of  120.6  million  pounds,  exceeding  the  195U  total  by  approximately 
300,000  pounds,  according  to  data  released  by  the  Rhodesian  Tobacco 
Marketing  Board,    The  average  price  paid  waj  U0o5  pence  (hi ^2  U.  S, 
cents)  per  pound,  about  5.5  percent  above  the  195U  average  but  below 
the  record  of  U2.8  pence  or  50  U,  S.  cents  paid  in  1952.    The  value 
of  the  crop  reached  a  new  high  of  almost  |57  million,  an  increase  of 
5 #8  percent  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  previous  crop. 

Sales  of  Northern  Rhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco  totaled  7.6 
million  pounds  and  averaged  3U.7  pence  (UO.5  U.  S.  cents)  per  pound. 
Quantity  sold  was  almost  5  percent  below  the  19$h  level  while  the 
average  price  was  7,5  percent  higher  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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Total  sales  of  flue-cured  in  the  Central  African  Federation 
(Southern  Rhodesia,  Northern  Plhodesia,  and  Nyasaland)  this  year  were 
131.8  million  pomds,  slightly  less  than  the  132.1  million  pounds 
sold  last  year,  with  the  increase  in  Southern  Rhodesia  being  more 
than  offset  ty   declines  in  sales  from  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 

Southern  Rhodesia's  relatively  unimportant  fire-cured  crop  was 
down  sharply  from  last  year  with  sales  this  season  amounting  to  only 
277,000  pounds  as  compared  with  598,000  pounds  a  year  earlier.  The 
average  price  at  19  cents  per  pound  was  well    above  the  12,5  cents 
received  for  last  season's  crop.    Total  sales  of  fire-cured  leaf  in 
the  Federation  were  down  from  23.9  million  pounds  in  19^h  to  about 
l5  million  this  season,  with  most  of  the  decline  accounted  for  by 
the  drop  of  8.6  million  pounds  in  Nyasaland 's  sales. 


Frost  Reduces  Canadian  Flue-cured  Crop 

Extensive  damage  to  the  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  in  Ontario's 
new  belt  occurred  as  the  result  of  a  severe  frost  early  in  September, 
according  to  a  report  received  from  Canada.    Most  of  the  leaf  which 
had  not  been  harvested  was  destroyed  and  losses  are  estimated  as  high 
as  30  million  pounds.    The  crop  in  Ontario  which  earlier  suffered 
damage  from  drouth,  hail,  and  leaf  spot  is  now  expected  to  total 
100  to  105  million  pounds. 

No  frost  damage  to  the  flue-cured  crop  in  Quebec  was  reported 
and  output  there  is  estimated  at  about  5  million  pounds. 
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ESTIMATED  WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO 
HARVESTED  IN  CALENDAR  YEAR  1955,  WITH  COMPARISONS  1/ 


Swm&vy 

World  tobactto  production  reached  a  record  high  level  of  8,130  million 
pounds  in  1955,  continuing  the  upward  trend  which  has  extended  over  many  years. 
This  year's  harvest  is  2.3  percent  above  the  1954-  output  of  7,94-6  million 
pounds,  and  is  one-eighth  larger  than  the  1947-51  average  of  7,215  million. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  production  as  compared  with  1954  is  accounted  for  by 
an  increase  of  about  6  percent  in  total  output  in  Asia,  while  North  and  South 
America,  Africa  and  Oceania  showed  slight  decreases.    The  countries  with  the 
greatest  increases  in  output  were  Japan,  China,  Turkey,  the  United  States, 
Greece,  the  Philippines,  Pakistan  and  Thailand,    Substantial  decreases  in 
production  as  compared  with  1954  were  reported  in  Canada,  India,  France,  Brazil, 
Indonesia  and  Nyasaland.    There  was  very  little  change  in  total  tobacco  acreage 
harvested  in  1955,  with  increases  in  China,  Greece,  Thailand  and  Japan  being 
almost  offset  by  decreases  in  the  United  States,  India  and  Canada.    The  over-all 
average  yield  per  acre  showed  a  slight  increase  from  the  1954-  level. 

PRODUCTION  BY  AREAS 

North  America 

The  1955  tobacco  crop  in  North  America  is  estimated  at  2,700  million 
pounds,  a  decline  of  about  10  million  pounds  as  compared  with  1954.*  Increases 
in  the  United  States  and  Dominican  Republic  were  more  than  offset  by  declines 
in  Canada  and  Cuba. 

In  the  United  States,  output  is  placed  at  2,278  million  pounds.    This  is 
4-1  million  pounds  or  almost  2  percent  above  last  year's  crop  in  spite  of  an 
8.7  percent  decrease  in  acreage.    Canada's  production  at  135.5  million  pounds 
is  26.7  percent  below  the  1954-  record  harvest  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in 
flue-c\ir«d  acreage  coupled  with  an  early  frost,  which  destroyed  about  30  million 
pounds  of  leaf. 

1/  Does  not  include  Manchuria.    Data  relative  to  the  quantities  of  tobacco 
grown  and  consumed  at  home  without  entering  conmercial  channels  are  not  available 
in  many  countries.    Farm  sales  weight  is  about  10  percent  above  the  average 
redried  weight,  which  is  normally  reported  in  export  trade  statistics. 


South  America 


Tobacco  production  in  South  America  in  1955  totaled  4-89  million  pounds, 
a  slight  reduction  from  the  1954  level.    Output  in  Brazil  is  estimated  at 
311.4.  million  pounds,  almost  U  percent  less  than  the  previous  year's  crop. 
Declines  were  also  reported  in  Venezuela  and  Argentina,  while  larger  crops 
than  in  1954-  were  indicated  for  Colombia,  Paraguay  and  Chile, 

Europe 

• 

Output  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  to  be  623.7  million 
pounds  in  1955»  an  increase  of  21  million  from  1954-*    Tobacco  acreage  in  Greece 
was  a  record  and  output  was  a  near  record  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
30  million  pounds  were  destroyed  by  heavy  rains  and  flooding  during  the  harvest 
period. 

Production  in  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany  exceeded  last  year's 
output,  while  in  France  the  crop  was  estimated  to  be  about  11  percent  below  the 
1954-  record  and  in  Belgium  both  acreage  and  production  were  one-third  lower. 

Output  in  the  Soviet  Bloc  in  both  1954-  and  1955  is  estimated  at  662.3 
million  pounds,  although  little  is  known  about  actual  levels  of  production  in 
these  countries. 

Africa 

Smaller  tobacco  crops  are  reported  this  year  in  most  African  producing 
countries,  with  the  most  significant  declines  occurring  in  Nyasaland's  fire- 
cured  crop,  which  was  37.5  percent  below  the  1954-  level,  and  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Flue-cured  output  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  v^ich  was  about  equal 
to  last  year's  record,  was  considerably  above  the  forecasts  of  the  crop. 

Asia 

Total  tobacco  production  in  Asia  in  1955  is  estimated  at  3,365  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  187  million  as  compared  with  1954 •    Production  in  Japan 
is  a  record  and  is  76,5  million  pounds  or  31  percent  above  the  1954.  level. 
Output  in  Turkey  is  estimated  at  259  million  pounds  and  is  20  percent  higher 
than  in  1954-.    China's  crop  is  estimated  at  1,425  million  pounds,  more  than 
6  percent  above  last  year.    Substantial  increases  are  also  reported  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  Taiwan. 

A  decrease  of  44-  million  pounds  is  reported  in  India,  due  principally  to 
unfavorable  weather.    Decreases  as  compared  with  1954-  are  also  reported  in 
Indonesia,  Indochina  and  Iraq, 

pceania 

Total  production  in  Oceania  is  placed  at  11,2  million  pounds,  slightly 
less  than  in  1954*    A  12  percent  decline  in  the  output  in  Australia  was  partly 
offset  by  a  6  percent  increase  in  New  Zealand's  crop. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  BY  KIND  IN  1955 

FLUE-CURED 

Flue-cured  production  in  1955  is  estimated  at  2,726  million  pounds. 
This  is  an  increase  of  almost  9  percent  as  compared  with  the  1954.  crop  of 
2,503  million  and  is  more  than  one-third  higher  than  the  194-7-51  average 
output.    The  record  flue-cured  crop  of  1,514  million  pounds  in  the  United 
States  was  almost  200  million  pounds  or  15  percent  above  the  1954  harvest, 
in  spite  of  an  acreage  decrease  of  4.6  percent,  and  accounted  for  most  of 
the  increase  in  world  flue-cured  output. 

Substantial  increases  in  flue-cured  production  were  reported  in 
several  Asian  countries.    A  record  crop  of  208  million  pounds  was  harvested 
in  Japan  and  output  was  more  than  one- third  higher  than  in  1954.  Flue-ci2red 
production  in  the  Philippines  is  being  expanded  rapidly,  with  the  1955  crop 
totaling  15.5  million  pounds  as  compared  with  4*5  million  in  1954  and  an 
average  of  261,000  pounds  in  the  1947-51  period.    However,  much  of  this  year's 
Philippine  crop  is  reported  to  be  of  poor  quality.    In  China,  the  1955 
flue-cured  crop  is  estimated  at  315  million  pounds  -  an  increase  of 
15  million  pounds  from  the  previouv*?  year.    Output  is  also  higher  in  Taiwan 
and  Pakistan, 


TOBACCO:  Estimated  production  in  specified  countries,  harvested  in  calendar 
year  1955  with  comparisons,  by  types  -  farm  sales  weight 


Average 


Kinds 

1      1947-51     »  1954 

'  1955 

:      1,000  ! 

1,000 

t    1,000  ! 

I  1,000 

:     po^n^s  i 

1  po\ip(;3s 

t    pounds  ! 

Flue-cured 

I      1,261,094  i 

1  2,023,856 

I  2,502,862  1 

1  2,726,006 

Bur  ley 

:        338,752  i 

(  608,909 

t     745,081  ! 

1  61^,779 

Other  light  air-cured 

J  121,074 

128,461 

!     158,408  1 

W,041 

Dark  air-cured 

:  3,050,751 

!  2,460,853 

I  2,529,108  1 

2,507,051 

light  sun-cured 

J  752,033 

1  854,378 

J     788,263  1 

t  829,667 

Dark  sun-cured 

I  186,121 

1  245,751 

t     326,486  i 

34^,360 

Fire-cured 

J  162,489 

t  151,857 

t     114,826  1 

109,840 

Oriental 

7^8,887 

;    78o,W  ' 

8^9,6^6 

TOTAL 

:1/  6,530,236  i 

t2/  7,2U,680 

t  7,945,947  i 

8,130,390 

•  •  •  • 

.  ■        ,       ■  ,1     .1  I   t        I  ■  .1  II         ,  t,  ,  ..      ,      ,      1 1  II, 

1/  Includes  226  thousand  pounds  for  Cyprus  and  8,057  thousand  pounds  for 

Iraq  which  are  not  identified  by  kind. 
2/  Includes  11,728  thousand  pounds  for  Iraq  which  is  not  identified  by  kind. 
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The  Canadian  flue-cured  crop  is  placed  at  121,6  million  pounds  in 
1955.    This  is  a  reduction  of  about  30  percent  from  the  1954-  record  harvest 
and  is  the  result  of  an  acreage  drop  of  21  percent,  coupled  with  a  number 
of  unfavorable  factors  during  the  growing  season,  including  drough,  leaf  spot 
disease,  and  an  early  frost  which  destroyed  an  estimated  30  million  pounds 
of  leaf.    In  India  there  was  a  decrease  of  11  million  pounds  or  8.5  percent 
as  compared  with  the  1954-  flue-cured  crop,  principally  as  a  result  of 
unfavorable  weather  early  in  the  season.    Brazil's  crop  is  estimated  to  be 
about  10  percent  below  last  year's  due  to  drouth  condition,  while  decreases 
are  also  reported  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Iraq,  and  Venezuela. 


BUR  LEY 

Total  output  of  Burley  tobacco  in  1955  is  estimated  at  almost  615  million 
pounds.    This  is  130  million  pounds  or  17,5  percent  below  the  1954  harvest, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  United  States,  which  accounted 
for  almost  91  percent  of  world  production  in  1954  and  85  percent  in  1955. 
Acreage  harvested  in  the  United  States  was  25  percent  below  the  1954  level, 
while  production  is  estimated  at  520  million  pounds  or  22  percent  below 
last  year. 

Burley  tobacco  production  in  Spain  continues  to  increase  with  output 
in  1955  estimated  at  32  million  pounds  as  compared  with  19.6  million  in  1954 
and  6.4  million  in  the  1947-51  period.    Production  in  Germany  is  one-fourth 
larger  than  in  1955 »  while  increases  are  also  reported  in  Canada  and  Japan. 


OTHER  UGHT  AIR-CURED  (Including  Maryland) 

Production  of  other  light  air-cured  tobacco  in  1955  is  estimated  at 
149  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  9,4  million  or  6  percent  as  compared  with 
1954*    Output  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  which  was  sharply 
reduced  by  storm  damage,  is  placed  at  35,7  million  pounds  -  6,8  million 
pounds  or  l6  percent  below  the  1954  crop.    In  Spain,  where  prior  to  1954 
this  type  of  leaf  has  been  included  with  dark  air-cured,  Maryland  tobacco  is 
estimated  at  14»8  million  pounds  in  1955  as  compared  with  18,8  million  in 
1954 •    Small  decreases  are  reported  in  Italy  and  Argentina,  while  increases 
in  output  of  other  light  air-cured  leaf  are  reported  in  Nigeria,  Pakistan, 
and  Mauritius, 
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DARK  AIR-CURED 

Dark  air-cured  leaf  tobacco  production  in  1955  totaled  2,507  million 
pounds,  slightly  below  the  1954-  level.    Decreases  in  producti6n  were  reported 
in  several  countries  as  the  result  of  unfavorable  weather*    Among  these  were 
India,  Indonesia,  the  United  States  and  Brazil.    Most  of  the  decrease  in  the 
United  States  was  in  cigar  types*    In  France,  production  was  11  percent 
below  the  1954.  record  harvest,  and  in  Belgium,  both  acreage  and  production 
were  one- third  below  last  year. 

The  largest  increase  was  in  China,  where  production  is  estimated 
9  percent  higher  than  in  1954-  with  increases  also  reported  in  Colombia,  the 
Philippines,  Pakistan,  Italy,  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 


LIGHT  SUN-CURED 

Output  of  light  sun-cured  tobacco  in  1955  is  estimated  at  almost 
B30  million  pounds.    This  is  4.1  million  pounds  or  5  percent  above  the  previous 
year's  crop.    The  increase  is  accounted  for  by  substantially  higher  output 
in  China,  which  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  sun-cured  leaf,  and  in 
Japan,  where  production  of  native  tobacco  is  more  than  one-fourth  above 
last  year's  crop.    In  Japan,  this  tobacco  has  formerly  been  classed  as  dark 
air-cured.    Production  was  up  slightly  in  Paraguay,  Pakistan,  and  Korea. 

The  only  countries  reporting  decreases  in  production  were  India,  which 
had  an  11  percent  drop,  and  I^xico,  where  the  crop  was  down  about  7  percent. 


DARK  SUN-CURED 

The  1955  dark  sun-cured  harvest  reached  344. 4  million  pounds  and  was 
about  5  percent  above  the  1954  crop.    In  Thailand,  both  acreage  and  produc- 
tion were  about  64  percent  above  the  1954  level.    Output  was  also  larger 
than  in  1954  in  China  and  Pakistan,  where  sun-cured  tobacco  was  not  reported 
separately  prior  to  1954. 

The  1955  Cuban  crop  totaled  104.7  million  pounds  (before  fermentation) 
and  was  about  5  percent  below  the  1954  output,  although  the  quota  allocation 
had  called  for  a  substantially  larger  reduction. 
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FIRE-CURED 

Production  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  1955  declined  slightly  from  the 
1954  level  and  totaled  about  110  million  pounds.    Nyasaland's  crop,  which 
totaled  only  14.7  million  pounds,  was  37.5  percent  below  the  1954  harvest 
and  was  30  percent  below  the  1947-51  average. 

The  fire-cured  crop  in  the  United  States  was  up  about  4  percent  from 
the  1954  level  in  spite  of  a  7.7  percent  reduction  in  acreage.    In  Italy,  both 
acreage  and  production  were  up  slightly  from  the  1954  level,  with  the  1955 
crop  totaling  24  million  pounds.    Except  for  1954>  however,  this  crop  was 
the  smallest  in  several  years  and  was  less  than  half  the  1947-51  average 
production  of  51.4  million  pounds. 

ORIENTAL  (TURKISH)  AND  SEMI-ORIENTAL 

Oriental  tobacco  production  was  up  69  million  pounds  from  last  year 
and  totaled  850  million  pounds  in  1955.    Output  in  Turkey  totaled  255.7 
million  pounds  and  was  21  percent  above  the  1954  level.    In  Greece,  the 
acreage  was  the  highest  on  record  and  the  quantity  actually  harvested  totaled 
about  195  million  pounds.    However,  almost  25  million  pounds  of  this  was  so 
badly  damaged  by  the  excessive  rainfall  that  it  is  considered  unfit  for  sale 
and  the  quality  of  a  part  of  the  remaining  170  million  pounds  of  salable 
tobacco  was  adversely  affected. 

Output  of  this  type  leaf  in  Yugoslavia  was  up  9.4  million  pounds  or 
17  percent  from  the  1954  level.    Decreases  in  production  as  compared  with 
1954  were  reported  in  Italy,  Iraq,  and  Syria. 
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